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THE  END  OF  THE  AGE. 

ON  THE  .\PPRO.\CHING  REVOLUTION. 

§  vn. 

The  second  external  cause  of  the  approaching  revolution  consists 
in  this  :  that  the  working  people  are  deprived  of  their  natural 
and  lawful  right  to  the  use  of  the  land,  and  that  this  deprivation 
has  brought  the  nations  of  the  Christian  world  to  the  continually 
increasing  misery  of  the  working  people  and  their  increasing  ex¬ 
asperation  against  those  who  exploit  their  labour.  This  cause  is 
especially  perceptible  in  Russia  because  it  is  only  in  Russia  that 
the  majority  of  the  working  people  still  live  an  agricultural  life,  and 
the  Russian  people,  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  population  and 
the  insufficiency  of  land,  are  only  now  placed  under  the  necessity 
either  of  abandoning  their  accustomed  agricultural  life  in  which 
alone  they  see  the  ix)ssibility  of  the  realisation  of  the  Christian 
commonwealth,  or  else  of  ceasing  to  obey  the  Government  which 
keeps  in  the  hands  of  the  landowners  the  land  taken  from  the 
people. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  the  cruellest  slavery  is  personal 
slavery  :  when  one  man  can  do  anything  he  likes  with  another — 
torture,  mutilate,  kill  him — while  that  which  we  do  not  even  call 
slavery — the  prevention  of  the  possibility  of  using  the  land 
—is  thought  merely  a  certain  somewhat  unjust  economical 
institution. 

But  this  view  is  quite  false. 

What  Joseph  did  wuth  the  Egyptians,  what  all  conquerors 
have  done  with  the  vanquished  nations,  what  is  now  being  done 
by  men  to  men  in  the  prevention  of  the  possibility  of  using  the 
land — is  the  most  dreadful  and  cruel  slavery.  The  personal  slave 
is  the  slave  of  one,  but  the  man  deprived  of  the  right  to  use  the 
land  is  the  slave  of  all.  Even  this  is  not  the  principal  calamity 
of  the  land  slave.  However  cruel  might  have  been  the  owner  of 
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the  personal  slave,  in  view  of  his  own  advantage  and  that  he  might 
not  lose  the  slave,  he  did  not  force  him  to  work  incessantly,  did 
not  torture  him,  did  not  starve  him,  whereas  the  man  deprived 
of  the  land  is  always  obliged  to  work  beyond  his  strength,  to  suffer, 
to  starve,  and  can  never  for  one  minute  be  completely  provided 
for — i.e.,  set  free  from  the  arbitrary  will  of  men,  and  especially 
from  the  arbitrariness  of  evil  and  avaricious  men.  Yet  even  this 
is  not  the  chief  calamity  of  the  land  slave.  His  chief  calamity  is 
that  he  cannot  live  a  moral  life.  Not  living  by  labour  on  the 
land ,  not  struggling  with  nature ,  he  is  inevitably  obliged  to  struggle 
with  men,  to  endeavour  to  take  from  them  by  force  or  cunning 
that  which  they  have  acquired  from  the  land  and  from  the  labour 
of  others. 

Land  slavery  is  not,  as  is  thought  even  by  those  who  recognise 
deprivation  of  land  as  slavery,  one  of  the  remaining  forms  of 
slavery,  but  is  the  radical  and  fundamental  slavery,  from  which 
has  grown  and  grows  every  form  of  slavery,  and  which  is  incom¬ 
parably  more  painful  than  personal  slavery.  Personal  slavery  is 
merely  one  of  the  particular  cases  of  exploitation  by  land  slavery, 
so  that  the  emancipation  of  men  from  personal  slavery  without 
their  emancipation  from  land  slavery  is  not  emancipation,  but 
merely  the  cessation  of  one  form  of  exploitation  by  slavery,  and  in 
many  cases,  as  it  W’as  in  Russia  (when  the  serfs  were  emancipated 
with  but  a  small  portion  of  land),  is  a  deceit  which  can  only  for 
a  time  conceal  from  the  slaves  their  true  position. 

The  Russian  people  always  understood  this,  during  serfdom, 
saying  :  “We  are  yours,  but  the  land  is  ours,’’  and  during  the 
emancipation  they  unceasingly  and  unanimously  demanded  and 
expected  the  emancipation  of  the  land.  During  the  emancipation 
from  serfdom  the  people  were  cajoled  by  a  little  land  being  given 
them,  and  for  a  time  they  subsided,  but  with  increase  of  popula¬ 
tion  the  question  of  the  insufficiency  of  land  again  arose  before 
them,  and  that  in  the  clearest  and  most  definite  form. 

While  the  people  were  serfs  they  used  the  land  as  much  as  was 
necessary  for  their  existence.  The  Government  and  the  land- 
owners  had  the  care  of  distributing  the  increasing  population  on 
the  land,  and  so  the  people  did  not  see  the  essential  injustice  of 
the  seizure  of  the  land  by  private  individuals.  But  as  soon  as 
serfdom  w^as  abolished  the  care  of  the  Government  and  land- 
owners  concerning  the  people’s  economic  agricultural — I  shall  not 
say  welfare — but  possibility  of  existence  was  also  abolished.  The 
quantity  of  land  which  the  peasants  might  possess  w'as  once  for 
all  determined  without  the  possibility  of  increasing  it  whilst  the 
population  increased,  and  the  people  saw  more  and  more  clearly 
that  it  was  impossible  to  live  thus.  They  waited  for  the  Govern- 
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ment  to  rescind  the  laws  which  deprived  them  of  the  land.  They 
waited  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  forty  years,  but  the  land  has  been 
seizd  ever  more  and  more  by  private  landowners,  and  before  the 
people  was  placed  the  choice  :  of  starving ,  ceasing  to  multiply ,  or 
altogether  abandoning  rural  life  and  forming  generations  of 
navvies,  weavers,  or  locksmiths.  Half  a  century  passed,  their 
position  kept  becoming  worse  and  worse,  and  reached  such  a  state 
that  the  order  of  life  which  they  regarded  as  necessary  for  Christian 
life  began  to  fall  to  pieces,  and  the  Government  not  only  did  not 
give  them  land,  but  gave  it  to  its  minions,  and,  securing  it  for  the 
latter,  intimated  to  the  people  that  they  need  never  hope  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  land,  while  on  the  European  model  it 
organised  for  them  an  industrial  life — with  labour  inspection — 
which  the  people  regarded  as  bad  and  sinful. 

The  withholding  from  the  people  of  their  legitimate  right  to  the 
land  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  calamitous  position  of  the  Russian 
jx'ople.  The  same  cause  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  misery  and  dis¬ 
content  with  their  position  of  the  working  people  of  Europe  and 
.\merica,  the  difference  is  only  this  :  that  the  seizure  of  the  land 
from  the  European  peoples  by  recognition  of  the  lawfulness  of 
landed  projx'rty  took  place  long  ago,  so  many  new  relations 
have  covered  up  this  injustice  that  the  nien  of  Eurojx;  and  America 
do  not  see  the  true  cause  of  their  position ,  but  search  for  it  every¬ 
where  :  in  the  absence  of  markets,  in  tariffs,  in  unfair  taxation, 
in  capitalism,  in  everything  save  in  the  withholding  from  the 
people  of  their  right  to  the  land. 

To  the  Russian  people  the  radical  injustice — not  having  yet  been 
completely  perpetrated  uix)n  them — is  clearly  seen. 

The  Russian  people  living  on  the  land  clearly  see  what  people 
.wish  to  do  with  them,  and  they  cannot  reconcile  themselves 
to  it. 

Senseless  and  ruinous  armaments  and  wars,  and  the  withhold¬ 
ing  from  the  people  of  their  common  right  to  the  land — these,  in 
my  opinion,  are  the  causes  of  the  revolution  impending  over  the 
whole  of  Christendom.  And  this  revolution  is  beginning  in  no 
other  place  but  in  Russia  because  nowhere  except  among  the 
Russian  people  has  the  Christian  view  of  life  been  preserved  in 
such  strength  and  purity,  and  nowhere  save  in  Russia  has  been  so 
far  preserved  the  agricultural  condition  of  the  majority  of  the 
people. 

§  VIII. 

.  The  Russian  people  before  other  nations  of  the  Christian  world, 
owing  to  their  special  qualities  and  conditions  of  life,  have  been 
brought  to  the  consciousness  of  the  disasters  proceeding  from 
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obedience  to  coercive  state  power.  And  in  this  consciousness  and  in 
aspiration  to  free  themselves  from  the  coercion  of  their  rulers  lies, 
in  my  opinion,  the  essence  of  the  revolution  which  is  approaching, 
not  only  for  the  Russian  people,  but  also  for  all  nations  of  the 
Christian  world.  But  to  people  living  in  states  founded  upon 
violence  it  seems  that  the  abolition  of  the  power  of  governments 
wdll  necessarily  involve  the  greatest  of  disasters. 

But  the  assertion  that  the  degree  of  safety  and  welfare  which 
men  enjoy  is  ensured  by  state  power  is  altogether  an  arbitrary  one. 
We  know  those  disasters  and  such  welfare,  if  it  exists,  among 
people  living  under  state  organisation,  but  we  do  not  know  the 
position  in  which  people  would  be  were  they  to  get  clear  of  the 
state.  But  if  one  takes  into  consideration  the  life  of  those  small 
communities  which  happen  to  have  lived  and  are  living  outside 
great  states,  such  communities,  whilst  profiting  by  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  social  organisation,  yet  being  free  from  state  coercion,  do 
not  experience  one-hundredth  part  of  the  disasters  which  are 
suffered  by  people  who  obey  state  authority. 

The  people  of  the  ruling  classes  for  whom  the  state  organisation 
is  advantageous  speak  most  about  the  impossibility  of  living  with¬ 
out  state  organisation.  But  ask  those  who  bear  only  the  weight 
of  the  state  |x)wer,  ask  the  agricultural  labourers,  the  100.000,000 
peasants  in  Russia,  and  you  will  find  they  feel  only  its  burden,  and, 
far  from  regarding  themselves  as  safer  for  state  power,  they  could 
altogether  dispense  with  it. 

In  many  of  my  writings  I  have  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  show 
that  what  intimidates  men — viz. ,  that  without  governmental  power 
the  worst  men  w  ould  triumph  whilst  the  best  would  be  oppressed  — 
is  precisely  w’hat  has  long  ago  happened,  and  is  still  happening,  in 
all  states,  since  everywhere  the  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  worst 
men  ;  as,  indeed,  cannot  be  otherwise,  because  only  the  worst  men 
could  do  all  those  crafty ,  dastardly  and  cruel  acts  which  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  participation  in  power.  Many  times  have  I  endeavoured 
to  explain  that  all  the  chief  calamities  from  which  men  suffer, 
such  as  the  accumulation  of  enormous  wealth  in  the  hands  of 
some  people  and  the  deep  poverty  of  the  majority,  the  seizure  of 
the  land  by  those  who  do  not  w'ork  on  it,  the  unceasing  armaments 
and  wars,  and  the  depravation  of  men,  flow  only  from  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  lawfulness  of  governmental  coercion ;  I  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  show  that  before  answering  the  question  whether 
the  position  of  men  w’ould  be  the  w’orse  or  the  better  without 
governments,  one  should  solve  the  problem  as  to  whom  the  govern¬ 
ment  consists  of.  Are  those  w'ho  constitute  the  government  better 
or  w’orse  than  the  average  level  of  men  ?  If  these  individuals  are 
better  than  the  average,  then  the  government  will  be  beneficent, 
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but  if  they  are  worse  it  will  be  pernicious.  And  that  these 
men — Ivans  IV.,  Henrys  VIII.,  Marats,  Napoleons,  Arakcheyefs, 
Metternichs  and  Talleyrands,  Nicolais — are  worse  than  the 
average — history  proves  this. 

In  every  human  society  there  are  always  ambitious,  unscrupu¬ 
lous,  cruel  men,  who,  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  show,  are 
ever  ready  to  perpetrate  every  kind  of  violence,  robbery,  murder 
for  their  own  advantage,  and  who  in  a  society  without  govern¬ 
ment  would  be  robbers,  restrained  in  their  actions  partly  by 
strife  with  those  injured  by  them  (self-instituted  justice,  lynching), 
but  partly  and  chiefly  by  the  most  powerful  weapon  of  influence 
u{)on  men — public  opinion.  Whereas  in  a  society  ruled  by  coer¬ 
cive  authority  these  same  men  are  those  who  will  seize  authority 
and  will  make  use  of  it  not  only  without  the  restraint  of  public 
opinion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  supported,  praised,  and  extolled  by 
a  bribed  and  artificially  maintained  public  opinion. 

It  is  said.  How  can  people  live  without  governments — i.e.,  coer¬ 
cion?  On  the  contrary,  one  should  say.  How  can  people — rational 
beings — live  recognising  as  the  inner  connecting  link  of  their  life 
violence  and  not  rational  agreement? 

Either  one  or  the  other  ;  men  are  either  rational  or  irrational 
beings.  If  they  are  not  rational  beings,  then  all  matters  between 
them  can,  and  should  be,  decided  by  violence,  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  some  to  have  and  others  not  to  have  this  right  of 
violence.  But  if  men  are  rational  beings,  then  their  relations 
should  be  founded  not  on  violence,  but  on  reason. 

One  would  think  that  this  consideration  should  be  conclusive  to 
men  recognising  themselves  as  rational  beings.  But  those  who 
defend  state  power  do  not  think  of  man,  of  his  qualities,  of  his 
rational  nature ;  they  speak  of  a  certain  combination  of  men  to 
which  they  apply  a  kind  of  supernatural  or  mystical  signification. 

What  will  happen  to  Russia,  France,  Britain,  Germany,  say 
they,  if  people  cease  to  obey  governments? 

What  will  hapixjn  to  Russia? — Russia?  What  is  Russia? 
Where  is  its  beginning  or  its  end?  Poland?  The  Baltic  pro¬ 
vinces?  The  Caucasus  with  all  its  nationalities?  The  Kazan 
Tartars?  Ferghana  Province?  All  these  are  not  only  not  Russia, 
but  are  foreign  nationalities  desirous  of  being  freed  from 
the  combination  which  is  called  Russia.  The  circumstance  that 
these  nationalities  are  regarded  as  parts  of  Russia  is  an  accidental 
and  temporary  one,  conditioned  in  the  past  by  a  whole  series  of 
historical  events,  principally  acts  of  violence,  injustice,  and  cruelty, 
whilst  in  the  present  this  combination  is  maintained  only  by  the 
power  which  spreads  over  these  nationalities. 

During  our  memory  Nice  w’as  Italy  and  suddenly  became 
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France ;  Alsace  was  France  and  became  Prussia.  The  Trans- 
Amur  Province  was  China  and  became  Kussia.  Saghalin  was 
Russia  and  became  Japan.  At  present  the  power  of  Austria 
spreads  over  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Galicia,  and  that  of  the 
British  Government  over  Ireland,  Canada,  Australia,  Egypt, 
India,  (tc. ;  that  of  the  Russian  Government  over  Poland,  Guria, 
&c.  But  to-morrow  this  power  may  cease.  The  only  force  uniting 
all  these  Russias,  Austrias,  Britains,  and  Frances  is  coercive 
power.  And  coercive  power  is  the  creation  of  men  who,  contrary 
to  their  rational  nature  and  the  law  of  freedom  as  revealed  by 
Jesus,  obey  those  w’ho  demand  of  them  evil  works  of  violence. 
Men  need  only  become  conscious  of  their  freedom,  natural  to 
rational  beings,  and  cease  to  commit  acts  contrary  to  their  con¬ 
science  and  the  Law,  and  then  these  artificial  combinations  of 
Russia,  Britain,  Germany,  France,  which  appear  so  splendid,  i.e., 
that  cause,  in  the  name  of  which  people  sacrifice  not  only  their 
life  but  the  liberty  proper  to  rational  beings,  will  no  longer  exist. 

People  need  simply  cease  to  obey  |X)wer  in  the  name  of  the  idols 
existing  only  in  their  own  imagination — of  Russia,  France, 
Britain,  the  United  States — and  straightway  these  dreadful  idols 
w’hich  now'  ruin  the  physical  and  mental  welfare  of  men  will  of 
themselves  disappear. 

It  is  usual  to  say  that  the  formation  of  great  states  out  of  small 
ones  continually  struggling  with  each  other,  by  substituting  a 
great  external  frontier  for  small  boundaries,  thereby  diminishes 
strife  and  bloodshed  and  their  attendant  evils.  But  this  assertion 
also  is  quite  arbitrary,  as  no  one  has  weighed  the  quality  of  evil  in 
the  one  and  the  other  positions.  And  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
all  the  wars  of  the  confederate  period  in  Russia,  Burgundy, 
Flanders,  Normandy  in  France,  cost  as  many  victims  as  the  wars 
of  Napoleon,  of  Alexander,  or  as  the  Japanese  war  lately  ended. 

The  only  justification  for  the  expansion  of  the  state  is  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  universal  monarchy,  the  existence  of  which  would  remove 
all  possibility  of  war.  But  all  attempts  at  forming  such  a  mon¬ 
archy  by  Alexander  of  Macedon,  by  the  Roman  Empire,  or  by 
Napoleon,  never  attained  this  object  of  pacification,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  were  the  cause  of  the  greatest  calamities  for  the  nations. 
So  that  the  pacification  of  men  cannot  possibly  be  attained  by  the 
increase  and  strengthening  of  states.  This  can  be  attained  only 
by  the  opposite  means  :  the  abolition  of  states  with  their  coercive 
power. 

There  have  existed  cruel  and  pernicious  superstitions,  human 
sacrifices,  burnings  for  witchcraft,  “religious”  wars,  tortures 
....  but  men  have  freed  themselves  from  these  superstitions. 
Whereas  the  superstition  of  the  State  as  something  sacred  con- 
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tinues  its  hold  upon  men ,  and  to  this  superstition  are  offered  per¬ 
haps  more  cruel  and  ruinous  sacrifices  than  to  all  the  others.  The 
essence  of  this  superstition  is  this  :  that  men  of  different  localities, 
habits,  and  interests  are  persuaded  that  they  all  compose  one 
whole  because  one  and  the  same  violence  is  applied  to  all  of  them , 
and  these  men  believe  this  and  are  proud  of  belonging  to  this 
combination. 

This  superstition  has  existed  for  so  long  and  is  so  strenuously 
maintained  that  not  only  those  who  profit  by  it — kings,  ministers, 
generals,  the  military  and  officials — are  certain  that  the  existence, 
confirmation,  and  expansion  of  these  artificial  units  serve  the 
welfare  of  those  who  are  caught  in  these  combinations,  but  even 
these  latter  become  so  accustomed  to  the  superstition  that  they 
are  proud  of  belonging  to  Russia,  France,  Britain,  or  Germany, 
although  this  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  them,  and  brings  them 
nothing  but  evil. 

Therefore  if  these  artificial  combinations  into  great  states  were 
to  be  abolished  by  people,  because  of  their  meekly  and  peacefully 
submitting  to  every  kind  of  violence  and  ceasing  to  obey  the 
Government,  then  such  an  abolition  would  only  lead  to  there  being 
amongst  such  men  less  coercion,  less  suffering,  less  evil,  and  to 
its  becoming  easier  for  such  men  to  live  according  to  the  higher 
law  of  mutual  service,  which  for  2,500  years  has  been  revealed  to 
men,  and  which  gradually  enters  more  and  more  into  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  mankind. 

In  general  for  the  Russian  people,  both  the  town  and  the 
country  jwpulation — it  is,  in  such  a  critical  time  as  the  present, 
above  all  important  not  to  live  by  the  experience  of  others,  not 
by  others’  thoughts,  ideas,  words,  not  by  various  social- 
democracies,  constitutions,  expropriations,  bureaus,  delegates, 
candidatures,  mandates,  &c.  ;  but — to  think  with  their  own  mind, 
to  live  their  own  life,  constructing  out  of  their  own  past,  out  of 
their  own  spiritual  foundations  new'  forms  of  life  proper  to  this 
past  and  these  foundations. 


§  IX. 

The  revolution  now'  impending  over  mankind  consists  in  their 
liberation  from  the  deceit  of  obedience  to  human  power.  As  the 
essence  of  this  revolution  is  quite  different  from  the  essence  of  all 
former  revolutions  in  the  Christian  world,  therefore  also  the 
activity  of  those  participating  in  this  revolution  must  be  quite 
different  from  the  activity  of  participators  in  former  revolutions. 

The  activity  of  the  participators  in  former  revolutions  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  violent  overthrow  of  power  and  in  its  re-seizure.  The 
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activity  of  the  participators  in  the  present  revolution  should,  and 
can ,  consist  in  the  cessation  of  that  obedience  to  any  violent  power 
whatever,  which  has  now  lost  its  meaning,  and  in  the  ordering  of 
one’s  life  independently  of  government. 

Besides  the  activity  of  the  participators  in  the  coming  revolu¬ 
tion  being  different  from  that  of  the  participators  in  former 
revolutions,  the  principal  participators  in  this  revolution  are  them¬ 
selves  also  quite  different,  as  is  the  locality  where  it  must  take 
place,  and  the  number  of  the  participators. 

The  participators  in  former  revolutions  were  principally  people 
of  the  higher  professions,  free  from  physical  labour,  and  the  town 
working-men  led  by  these  men.  Whereas  the  participators  in  the 
coming  revolution  must,  and  will,  be  chiefly  the  agricultural 
masses.  The  localities  where  former  revolutions  began  were 
towns ;  the  locality  of  the  present  revolution  must  be  chiefly  the 
country.  The  number  of  participators  in  former  revolutions 
was  ten  or  tw’enty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  nation  ;  the  number  of 
participators  in  the  revolution  now  taking  place  in  Ru.ssia  must 
be  eighty  or  ninety  per  cent. 

Therefore  all  the  activity  of  the  agitated  town  population  of 
Russia,  who,  imitating  Europe,  combine  into  unions,  prepare 
strikes,  demonstrations,  revolts,  and  invent  new  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment,  not  to  mention  those  unfortunate  brutalised  men  who  com¬ 
mit  manslaughter  thinking  thereby  to  serve  the  dawning  revolu¬ 
tion — the  activity  of  all  these  men,  far  from  being  in  harmony 
with  the  impending  revolution,  arrests  its  progress  much  more 
effectually  than  governments  do  (for,  without  knowing  it  them¬ 
selves,  they  are  the  truest  assistants  of  the  Government) ,  and  falsely 
directs  and  impedes  it. 

The  danger  now  threatening  the  Russian  nation  is  not  that  the 
existing  coercive  government  may  not  be  violently  overthrown  and 
that  in  its  place  there  may  not  be  established  another  government 
also  coercive,  how’ever  democratic  or  even  socialistic,  but  that  this 
struggle  with  the  government  may  draw  the  nation  itself  into  an 
activity  of  violence.  The  danger  lies  in  this  :  that  the  Russian 
people,  called  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  w’hich  it  is  placed  to 
point  out  a  peaceful  and  certain  w'ay  of  liberation ,  instead  of  this 
may,  by  those  who  do  not  understand  all  the  significance  of  the 
revolution  taking  place,  be  attracted  into  a  servile  imitation  of 
former  revolutions,  and  that,  abandoning  the  way  of  salvation  on 
which  they  are  now  standing,  they  may  advance  along  the  false 
way  by  which  other  nations  of  Christendom  are  advancing  to  their 
certain  ruin. 

In  order  to  avoid  this  danger  the  Russian  people  should  first 
of  all  be  themselves ;  they  should  not  seek  to  ascertain  how'  they 
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should  act  and  what  they  should  do  from  European  nations  and 
American  constitutions,  or  from  socialistic  programmes.  But 
they  should  inquire  and  seek  advice  only  from  their  owm  con¬ 
science.  The  Russian  people,  in  order  that  they  may  fulfil  the 
great  work  now  before  them,  should  not  only  refrain  from  con¬ 
cerning  themselves  with  the  political  government  of  Russia  and 
with  the  securing  of  freedom  to  the  citizens  of  the  Russian  state, 
but  should  first  of  all  free  themselves  from  the  very  idea  of  a 
Russian  state,  and  consequently  also  from  all  concern  in  the  rights 
of  the  citizens  of  such  a  state.  At  the  present  moment  the  Russian 
{H'ople,  that  they  may  obtain  freedom,  should  not  only  refrain 
from  taking  this  or  that  action ,  but  should  refrain  from  all  under¬ 
takings,  from  those  into  which  the  Government  is  alluring  them 
as  well  as  from  those  into  which  the  Revolutionists  and  Liberals 
desire  to  draw-  them. 

The  peasants,  the  majority  of  the  Russian  people,  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  live  as  they  have  always  lived — in  their  agricultural,  com¬ 
munal  life,  enduring  all  violence,  both  governmental  and  non¬ 
governmental,  without  struggle,  but  not  obeying  demands  to 
participate  in  any  kind  of  governmental  coercion  ;  they  should  not 
willingly  pay  taxes,  they  should  not  willingly  serve  in  the  police, 
the  administration,  the  customs,  in  the  army,  in  the  navy,  nor  in 
any  coercive  organisation  whatever.  Likewise,  and  still  more 
strictly,  the  peasants  should  refrain  from  the  violence  to  which 
they  arc  being  incited  by  the  Revolutionists.  All  violence  of  the 
peasants  towards  the  landowners  will  call  forth  strife  with  reacting 
violence,  and  will  end  in  any  case  by  the  establishment  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  of  this  or  that  kind,  but  unavoidably  coercive.  And  with 
any  coercive  government,  as  happens  in  the  freest  countries  of 
Europe  and  America,  the  same  senseless  and  cruel  wars  will  be 
proclaimed  and  carried  on ,  and  in  the  same  way  the  land  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  the  property  of  the  w-ealthy.  It  is  only  the  non¬ 
participation  of  the  people  in  any  violence  whatever  which  can 
abolish  all  the  coercion  from  which  they  suffer,  and  prevent  all 
possibility  of  endless  armaments  and  wars,  and  also  abolish  private 
property  in  land. 

Thus  should  the  agricultural  ix?asants  act  that  the  revolution 
now  taking  place  may  produce  good  results. 

As  to  the  urban  classes,  the  nobles,  merchants,  doctors, 
scientists,  writers,  mechanics,  &c.,  who  are  now-  occupied  with  the 
revolution,  they  should  first  of  all  understand  their  insignificance 
—be  it  only  numerical — of  one  to  a  hundred  in  comparison  with  the 
agricultural  people  ;  they  should  understand  that  the  object  of  the 
revolution  now  taking  place  cannot,  and  should  not,  consist  in  the 
foundation  of  a  new  political  coercive  order,  with  whatever 
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universal  suffrage,  whatever  improved  socialistic  institutions,  but 
that  this  object  can,  and  should,  consist  in  the  liberation  of  the 
whole  people — and  especially  of  their  majority,  the  100,000,000 
agricultural  workers — from  every  kind  of  coercion  ;  from  military 
coercion — soldiery,  from  fiscal  coercion — taxes  and  tariffs,  and 
from  agrarian  coercion — the  seizure  of  the  land  by  the  landowmers, 
and  that  for  this  purpose  that  fretful,  unreasonable,  and  unkind 
activity  with  which  Russian  Liberals  and  Revolutionists  are  now 
occupied  is  not  at  all  necessary,  but  something  quite  different. 
These  men  should  understand  that  revolutions  cannot  be  made  to 
order — “  Let  us  organise  a  revolution  ”  ;  that  revolution  cannot  be 
produced  by  imitating  the  ready-made  patterns  of  what  has  taken 
place  a  hundred  years  ago  under  utterly  different  conditions. 
Above  all,  these  men  should  understand  that  a  revolution  can 
improve  the  condition  of  a  people  only  when  they,  having  recog¬ 
nised  the  unreasonableness  and  calamity  of  former  foundations  of 
life,  strive  to  arrange  a  life  on  new  foundations  capable  of  giving 
them  true  welfare — when  people  possess  ideals  of  a  new  better 
life. 

But  those  who  are  now  endeavouring  to  produce  in  Russia  a 
political  revolution  according  to  the  model  of  European  revolu¬ 
tions  possess  neither  any  new’  foundations  nor  any  new  ideals 
whatever.  They  strive  merely  to  substitute  for  one  old  form  of 
coercion  another  new’  one,  also  to  be  realised  by  coercion,  and 
carrying  with  it  the  same  calamities  as  those  which  the  Russian 
people  now  suffer  from — as  we  see  in  Europe  and  America,  people 
groaning  under  the  same  militarism,  the  same  taxation,  the  same 
seizure  of  the  land. 

As  to  the  circumstance  that  the  majority  of  revolutionists  put 
forward  as  their  ideal  a  socialistic  organisation  which  could  be 
obtained  only  by  the  cruellest  coercion,  and  which,  if  it  ever  were 
attained,  would  deprive  men  of  the  last  remnants  of  liberty,  this 
demonstrates  only  that  such  people  possess  no  new  ideals.  The 
ideal  of  our  time  cannot  be  the  alteration  of  the  forms  of  coercion, 
but  only  its  complete  abolition  attainable  by  disobedience  to  human 
rule. 

In  order  to  free  themselves  from  all  the  evils  which  now  oppress 
them,  the  working-men  should  without  strife,  without  coercion, 
cease  to  obey  the  authorities.  And  this  same — the  submissive 
suffering  of  violence  and  disobedience  to  the  authorities — is  also 
necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  that  law’  which  Christian  nations 
profess.  A  Christian,  as  a  Christian,  cannot  obey  (and  obeying 
thereby  necessarily  participate  in)  an  authority  which  is  entirely 
based  on  violence,  maintained  by  violence,  and  unceasingly  com¬ 
mitting  acts  of  violence  the  most  contrary  tc<  the  Christian  law  : 
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soldiery,  wars,  prisons,  executions,  the  withholding  from  the 
people  of  the  possibility  of  using  the  land.  So  that  both  the  bodily 
welfare  of  man,  as  well  as  the  higher  spiritual  welfare,  can  only 
be  attained  in  one  way  :  by  the  suffering,  without  struggle,  of  all 
violence — at  the  same  time  by  the  abstinence  from  participation 
in  it,  by  disobedience  to  the  authorities. 

So  that  if  people  of  the  urban  classes  really  desire  to  serve  the 
great  revolution  which  is  taking  place,  the  first  thing  they  should 
do  is  to  desist  from  the  cruel,  revolutionary,  unnatural,  artificial 
activity  with  which  they  are  now  occupied,  and  to  settle  down  in 
the  country  and  share  the  people’s  labour — learning  from  the 
people  their  patience ,  their  indifference  and  contempt  towards  the 
exercise  of  jx)wer,  and,  above  all,  their  habits  of  industry — 
endeavouring  not  only  to  refrain  from  inciting  people,  as  they 
now  do,  to  violence,  but,  on  the  contrary,  restraining  them  from 
all  participation  in  acts  of  violence  and  from  any  obedience  to 
coercive  {X)wer  of  whatever  kind,  and  to  serve  them,  should  it  be 
necessary,  with  their  scientific  knowledge,  to  elucidate  those 
questions  which  will  inevitably  arise  with  the  abolition  of 
government. 


§  X. 

But  how  and  in  what  forms  can  men  of  the  Christian  world 
live  if  they  will  not  live  in  the  form  of  states  obeying  government 
rule  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  lies  in  those  very  qualities  of  the 
Russian  people,  owing  to  which  I  think  that  the  impending  revolu¬ 
tion  must  begin  and  must  happen  in  Russia  rather  than  in  other 
countries. 

The  absence  of  government  power  in  Russia  has  never  prevented 
the  social  organisation  of  agricultural  communes.  On  the  con- 
trar)’,  the  intervention  of  government  power  always  hindered  this 
inner  organisation  natural  to  the  Russian  people.  The  Russian 
people,  like  the  majority  of  agricultural  nations,  naturally  combine 
like  bees  in  a  hive  into  definite  social  relations  fully  satisfying  the 
demands  of  the  common  life  of  men.  Wherever  Russian  people 
settle  down  without  the  intervention  of  Government  they  have 
always  established  a  mutual  order,  not  coercive,  but  founded  upon 
mutual  agreement,  communal,  and  with  communal  possession  of 
land,  which  has  completely  satisfied  the  demands  of  peaceful 
social  life.  Without  the  aid  of  the  Government  such  communes 
have  populated  all  the  eastern  boundaries  of  Russia.  Such  com¬ 
munes  have  emigrated  to  Turkey,  like  the  Nekrassovisi,  and  re¬ 
taining  their  Christian  communal  organisation,  quietly  have  lived, 
and  are  living  there,  under  the  power  of  the  Turkish  Sultan. 
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Such  communes  have  without  knowing  it  passed  into  Chinese 
territory,  into  Central  Asia,  and  have  lived  there  for  a  long  time, 
without  needing  any  government  beyond  their  own  inner  organisa¬ 
tion.  And  in  precisely  the  same  way  do  the  Eussian  agricultural 
people — the  enormous  majority  of  the  population  of  Russia — live 
without  needing  the  government,  but  merely  suffering  it.  The 
government  for  the  Russian  people  has  never  been  a  necessity  but 
always  a  burden. 

The  absence  of  government — of  that  same  government  which 
retains  by  force  the  right  of  using  the  land  in  the  hand  of  the 
non-labouring  landowners,  can  only  contribute  to  that  communal 
agricultural  life  which  the  Russian  people  regard  as  a  necessary 
condition  of  good  life — it  will  contribute  to  it  in  that  the  power  of 
maintaining  property  in  land  being  abolished,  the  land  will  be 
freed  and  all  will  have  equal  right  to  it. 

Therefore  the  Russian  people,  when  abolishing  government, 
need  not  invent  any  new  forms  of  combined  life  with  which  to 
replace  the  former.  Such  forms  of  combined  life  exist  amongst 
the  Russian  people,  have  always  been  natural  to  them,  and  have 
satisfied  their  social  demands. 

These  forms  are  a  communal  organisation  with  the  equality  of 
all  the  members  of  the  Mir,  a  co-operative  system  in  industrial 
undertakings,  and  a  common  possession  of  the  land.  The  revolu¬ 
tion  which  is  impending  over  Christendom  and  is  now  beginning 
amongst  the  Russian  people,  is  distinguished  from  former  revolu¬ 
tions  precisely  by  this,  that  the  latter  destroyed  without  substitut¬ 
ing  anything  for  that  which  was  destroyed  by  them,  or  else  re¬ 
placed  one  form  of  violence  by  another  ;  whereas  in  the  impending 
revolution  nothing  need  be  destroyed ,  it  is  only  necessary  to  cease 
participating  in  violence — not  to  extirpate  the  plant,  putting  in 
its  place  something  artificial  and  lifeless,  but  merely  to  remove  all 
which  has  hindered  its  growth.  And  therefore  those  hasty,  bold¬ 
faced,  and  self-assured  people  who,  without  understanding  that 
the  cause  of  the  evil  with  which  they  are  violently  striving,  and 
without  realising  to  themselves  any  form  of  life  without  violence, 
blindly  and  thoughtlessly  overthrow  the  existing  violence  in  order 
to  replace  it  by  new  violence,  will  not  contribute  anything  to  the 
revolution  now  taking  place.  Those  who  will  contribute  to  it 
are  those  who,  without  overthrowing  anything,  without  breaking 
anything,  will  organise  their  life  independently  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  will  peacefully  endure  any  violence  inflicted  upon  them,  but 
will  not  participate  in  the  Government,  and  will  not  obey  it. 

The  Russian  nation,  the  agricultural  nation,  the  enormous 
majority,  need  only  continue  to  live  as  it  lives  now — an  agricultural 
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communal  life,  only  with  no  participation  in  the  works  of  the  I 

Government  and  without  obedience  to  it. 

The  closer  the  Russian  people  will  stick  to  the  combined  life 
which  is  natural  to  them  the  less  possible  will  be  the  interference 
of  governmental  coercive  rule  into  their  life,  and  the  more  easily 
will  this  power  be  removed ,  finding  fewer  and  fewer  occasions  for 
interference,  and  fewer  and  fewer  assistants  in  the  doing  of  its 
deeds  of  violence. 

Therefore  to  the  question  as  to  what  consequences  will  follow’  the 
cessation  of  obedience  to  government ,  one  can  say  for  certain  that 
the  consequence  will  be  the  abolition  of  the  coercion  which  has 
compelled  men  to  fight  with  each  other  and  deprived  them  of  the 
right  to  use  the  land.  Men  liberated  from  violence,  no  longer  pre¬ 
paring  for  war  nor  fighting  with  each  other,  but  ix)ssessing  access 
to  the  land,  will  naturally  return  to  the  most  joyous,  healthy,  and 
moral  agricultural  labour  proper  to  all  men,  in  which  man’s  effort 
will  be  directed  to  a  struggle  with  nature  and  not  with  men ;  to  a 
labour  on  which  rest  all  other  branches  of  labour,  and  w’hich  can 
be  abandoned  only  by  those  who  live  by  violence. 

The  cessation  of  obedience  to  Governments  must  bring  men  to 
agricultural  life,  and  agricultural  life  in  its  turn  will  bring  them 
to  the  communal  organisation  most  natural  under  the  conditions 
of  life  in  small  communities  placed  in  similar  agricultural 
conditions. 

It  is  very  probable  that  these  communities  will  not  live  in  isola¬ 
tion,  but  owing  to  unity  of  economic,  racial,  or  religious  con¬ 
ditions,  will  enter  into  new-  free  mutual  combinations,  completely 
different,  however,  from  the  former  State  combinations  founded 
upon  violence.  The  repudiation  of  coercion  does  not  deprive  men 
of  the  |x)ssibility  of  combination,  but  combination  founded  upon 
mutual  agreement  can  be  formed  only  when  those  founded  upon 
violence  are  abolished. 

That  one  may  build  a  new  and  durable  house  in  the  place  of  one 
falling  into  ruins  one  must  take  down  the  old  wall,  stone  by  stone, 
and  build  it  anew. 

So  with  those  combinations  which  may  develop  amongst  men 
after  the  abolition  of  the  combinations  founded  on  violence. 

§  XL 

But  what  is  to  become  of  all  that  mankind  has  elaborated — 
what  will  become  of  civilisation  ? 

“  The  return  to  monkeys,”— Voltaire’s  letter  to  Rousseau  about 
learning  to  walk  on  all  fours—"  the  return  to  some  kind  of  primi¬ 
tive,  natural  life,”  say  those  who  are  so  certain  that  the  civilisa- 
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tion  they  possess  is  so  great  a  good  that  they  cannot  even  admit  the 
idea  of  the  loss  of  anything  which  has  been  attained  by  civilisation. 

“What!  a  coarse  agricultural  commune  in  rural  solitude  long 
ago  outlived  by  mankind  instead  of  our  cities  with  underground 
and  overground  electric  ways,  with  electric  suns,  museums, 
theatres,  and  monuments?’’  cry  these  people.  “  Yes,  and  with 
paupers’  quarters,  with  the  slums  of  London,  New  York,  and  all 
large  cities,  with  the  houses  of  prostitution,  the  usury,  explosive 
bombs  against  external  and  internal  foes,  with  prisons,  gallows, 
and  millions  of  military,”  say  I. 

“  Civilisation,  our  civilisation,  is  a  great  boon,”  people  say. 
But  those  who  are  so  certain  of  this  are  the  few  people  who  not 
only  live  in  this  civilisation,  but  live  by  it,  they  live  in  complete 
content,  almost  idly  in  comparison  with  the  labour  of  the  working 
people,  just  because  this  civilisation  does  exist. 

All  these  people — kings,  emperors,  presidents,  princes,  min¬ 
isters,  officials,  the  military,  landowners,  merchants,  mechanics, 
doctors,  scientists,  artists,  teachers,  priests,  writers — No,  they 
know  for  certain  that  our  civilisation  is  such  a  great  boon  that 
one  cannot  admit  the  idea  not  only  of  any  ix)ssibility  of  its  dis¬ 
appearance,  but  even  of  its  alteration.  But  ask  the  enormous 
mass  of  the  Slavonian,  Chinese,  Indian,  Russian  agricultural 
people,  nine-tenths  of  humanity,  whether  the  civilisation  which 
appears  so  precious  to  the  non-agricultural  professions  is  indeed  a 
boon  or  not  ? 

Strange  to  say,  nine-tenths  of  humanity  will  answer  quite 
differently.  They  know  that  they  require  land,  manure,  water, 
irrigation,  the  sun,  rain,  woods,  harvests,  certain  simple  imple¬ 
ments  of  labour  which  can  be  manufactured  without  interrupting 
agricultural  pursuits;  but  as  to  civilisation,  either  they  are  not 
acquainted  with  it  or  else  when  it  appears  to  them  in  the  form  of 
town  depravity  or  unjust  law-courts  with  their  prisons  and  hard 
labour ;  or  in  the  form  of  taxes  and  the  erection  of  unnecessary 
palaces,  museums,  monuments;  or  in  the  form  of  customs  im¬ 
peding  the  free  exchange  of  products  ;  or  of  guns,  ironclads,  armies 
devastating  whole  countries — they  will  say  that  if  civilisation  con¬ 
sists  in  these  things  then  it  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  exceedingly 
harmful  to  them. 

Those  who  profit  by  the  advantages  of  civilisation  say  that  it  is 
a  boon  for  the  whole  of  mankind,  but  then  in  this  question  they 
are  not  the  judges,  nor  the  witnesses,  but  one  of  the  litigants. 

It  is  beyond  doubt  that  we  have  advanced  a  long  way  on  the 
road  of  technical  progress,  but  who  has  advanced  along  this  road? 
that  small  minority  which  lives  on  the  shoulders  of  the  working 
people ;  whilst  the  working  people  themselves,  those  who  serve 
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these  other  men  who  profit  by  civilisation,  continue  in  all 
Christendom  to  live  even  as  they  lived  five  or  six  centuries  ago, 
profiting  only  at  times  and  in  rare  cases  by  the  refuse  of  civilisa¬ 
tion.  If  they  do  live  better,  then  the  difference  separating  their 
position  from  that  of  the  wealthy  classes  is  not  less,  but  is  rather 
greater,  than  the  one  which  separated  them  from  the  wealthy  six 
centuries  ago.  I  do  not  say  that  upon  understanding  that  civilisa¬ 
tion  is  not  the  absolute  advantage  that  so  many  think  it  is  we 
should  throw  aside  all  that  men  have  attained  in  their  strife  w’ith 
nature  ;  but  I  do  say  that  before  we  can  know  that  w’hat  has  been 
attained  by  men  does  indeed  serve  their  w’elfare,  it  is  necessary 
that  all  should  profit  by  these  advantages,  and  not  a  small  number ; 
it  is  necessary  that  people  should  not  be  compulsorily  deprived  of 
their  own  welfare  for  other  people’s  benefit,  in  the  hope  that  the 
same  advantages  shall  some  day  reach  their  descendants. 

We  look  ujKui  the  Egyptian  pyramids  and  are  horrified  by  the 
cruelty  and  insanity  of  those  who  ordered  their  erection,  as  well 
as  of  those  who  fulfilled  these  orders.  But  how  much  more  cruel  and 
insane  are  those  ten  and  thirty-six  storey  houses  which  men  of 
our  time  erect  in  cities  and  are  proud  of.  Around  lies  the  land 
with  its  grass,  its  woods,  its  pure  water,  pure  air,  sun,  birds, 
animals,  but  men  with  dreadful  effort  shut  the  sun  from  others  and 
erect  thirty-six  storey  houses,  rocked  by  the  wind,  where  there  is 
neither  grass  nor  trees,  and  where  everything,  both  water  and  air, 
is  contaminated,  all  the  food  adulterated  and  six)ilt,  and  life  itself 
is  tedious  and  unhealthy.  Is  not  this  a  sign  of  manifest  madness 
in  a  whole  society  of  men ,  not  only  to  accomplish  such  insanities 
but  also  to  pride  themselves  upon  doing  so  ?  This  is  not  the  only 
example ;  look  around  you  and  you  will  see  at  every  step  what 
equals  these  thirty-six  storey  houses  and  Egyptian  pyramids. 

The  justifiers  of  civilisation  say  :  “  We  are  ready  to  correct  the 
evil  but  only  on  the  condition  that  all  that  mankind  has  attained 
should  remain  intact.”  Why,  this  is  what  a  dissipated  man  who 
has  ruined  his  life,  his  ix)sition,  and  his  health,  says  to  his  doctor. 
He  is  ready  to  agree  with  all  the  doctor  will  prescribe ,  but  only  on 
condition  that  he  may  continue  his  depraved  life.  To  such  a  man 
we  say  that  if  he  is  to  improve  his  state  he  must  cease  to  live  as  he 
is  living.  It  is  time  for  Christian  humanity  to  say  and  understand 
the  same.  The  unconscious  and  sometimes  conscious  mistake 
w'hich  those  who  defend  civilisation  make  is  that  they  regard  civili¬ 
sation,  which  is  only  a  means,  as  an  end  or  a  result,  and  deem  it 
always  an  advantage.  It  might  be  an  advantage  if  only  the  rulers 
of  society  were  good.  Explosive  gases  are  very  useful  for  opening 
means  of  communication  by  blasting  rock,  but  they  are  pernicious 
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in  bombs.  Iron  is  useful  for  ploughs  but  pernicious  for  shells  and 
for  prison  bars. 

The  Press  may  disseminate  good  feelings  and  wise  thoughts  but 
with  yet  more  success — that  which  is  immoral  and  false.  The 
question  as  to  whether  civilisation  is  useful  or  pernicious  is  solved 
by  the  consideration  whether  in  a  given  society  good  prevails  or 
evil.  In  our  society  where  the  minority  crushes  the  majority 
civilisation  is  a  great  evil.  It  is  merely  an  extra  weapon  for  the 
oppression  of  the  masses  by  the  ruling  minority. 

It  is  time  for  those  of  the  higher  classes  to  understand  that  what 
they  call  civilisation  and  culture  are  both  the  means  and  the  result 
of  the  slavery  in  which  the  smaller  non-working  ix)rtion  of  the 
nation  keeps  the  enormous  majority  of  the  workers. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  understand  that  our  salvation  lies  not  in 
continuing  along  the  road  on  which  we  have  been  moving,  and  not 
in  the  retention  of  what  we  have  elaborated ,  but  in  the  recognition 
that  we  have  ad  tranced  along  a  false  road,  and  have  entered  a  bog 
out  of  which  we  must  extricate  ourselves,  and  that  we  should  be 
concerned  not  in  retaining  that  which  we  have,  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  should  boldly  throw  aside  all  the  most  useless  of  what 
we  have  been  dragging  u{X)n  ourselves,  so  that  in  some  way  (be  it 
on  all  fours)  we  may  scramble  out  upon  a  firm  bank. 

A  rational  and  righteous  life  consists  only,  in  man  or  men,  from 
amongst  the  many  actions  or  ways  before  him  or  them  choosing 
the  most  rational  and  good.  Christian  humanity  in  its  present 
condition  has  got  before  it  the  choice  of  two  things  ;  either  the  con¬ 
tinuation  along  the  w’ay  on  which  existing  civilisation  will  give  the 
greatest  welfare  to  the  few,  keeping  the  many  in  want  and  servi¬ 
tude,  or  else  at  once,  without  postponement  to  some  far  future, 
abandoning  a  portion  or  even  all  those  advantages  which  civilisa¬ 
tion  has  attained  for  the  few,  if  such  advantages  hinder  the 
liberation  of  the  majority  from  want  and  servitude. 


§  XII. 

That  men  of  our  time  talk  about  certain  separate  liberties — the 
freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press,  of  conscience,  the  right  of 
meeting,  of  this  or  that  kind  of  elections,  of  associations,  of 
labour,  and  of  much  else — clearly  demonstrates  that  such  people 
— as  at  the  present  time  our  Russian  Revolutionists — possess  a 
very  fallacious  idea,  or  have  no  idea  whatever,  of  freedom  in 
general — that  simple  freedom,  comprehensible  to  all,  which  con¬ 
sists  in  there  being  no  power  over  man  demanding  from  him 
actions  contrary  to  his  desires  and  advantages. 

In  this  non-comprehension  of  what  constitutes  freedom,  and 
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in  the  consequent  idea  that  the  permission  of  certain  people 
to  do  certain  actions  is  freedom — lies  a  great  and  most  pernicious 
error.  This  error  is  :  that  men  of  our  time  imagine  that  the 
servile  subjection  to  violence  in  which  they  stand,  in  relation  to 
the  Government,  is  a  natural  position,  and  that  the  authorisation 
by  governmental  power  of  certain  actions  defined  by  this  power 
is  freedom ;  somewhat  as  if  slaves  were  to  regard  as  freedom 
the  permission  to  go  to  church  on  Sundays,  or  to  bathe  in  hot 
weather,  or  in  their  leisure  time  to  mend  their  clothes,  and  so 
forth. 

One  need  only  for  one  minute  reject  established  customs,  habits, 
and  superstitions,  and  examine  the  position  of  every  man  in 
Christendom,  whether  belonging  to  the  most  despotic  or  to  the 
most  democratic  state,  in  order  to  be  horrified  at  the  slavery  under 
which  men  are  now  living  while  imagining  that  they  are  free. 

Over  every  man ,  wherever  he  may  have  been  born ,  there  exists 
a  group  of  individuals  completely  unknown  to  him,  who  establish 
the  law  of  his  life,  what  he  should  and  what  he  should  not  do. 
The  more  perfect  the  state  organisation  the  closer  is  the  net  of 
these  laws.  It  is  defined  to  whom  and  how  he  shall  swear  allegi¬ 
ance  :  i.e.,  promise  to  fulfil  any  laws  that  may  be  invented  and 
proclaimed.  It  is  defined  how  and  when  he  should  marry  (he  may 
marry  only  one  woman,  but  he  may  make  use  of  houses  of  prosti¬ 
tution)  :  it  is  defined  how  he  may  divorce  his  wife,  how  he  should 
maintain  his  children ,  which  of  them  he  should  regard  as  legitimate , 
which  as  illegitimate,  and  from  whom  and  how  he  should  inherit 
and  to  whom  transmit  his  property.  It  is  defined  for  what  trans¬ 
gressions  of  the  law  and  how  and  by  whom  he  shall  be  judged  and 
punished.  It  is  defined  when  he  must  himself  appear  in  court,  in 
the  capacity  of  juror  or  witness.  The  age  at  which  he  may  make 
use  of  the  labour  of  assistant  workmen  is  defined,  and  even  the 
number  of  hours  per  day  which  his  assistants  may  work ,  and  the 
food  he  must  give  them ;  it  is  defined  when  and  how  he  should 
inoculate  preventative  diseases  into  his  children.  The  methods 
are  defined  which  he  must  undertake,  and  to  which  he  must  sub¬ 
mit  in  case  of  this  or  that  disease  afflicting  him,  his  family,  or  his 
cattle.  The  schools  into  which  he  must  send  his  children  are  de¬ 
fined  as  well  as  the  proportions  and  the  stability  of  the  house  which 
he  must  build.  It  is  defined  how  he  should  maintain  his  animals, 
horses,  and  dogs,  how  he  may  make  use  of  water,  and  where  he 
may  walk  without  a  road.  For  the  non-fulfilment  of  all  these  and 
many  other  laws  the  punishments  are  defined.  It  is  impossible  to 
enumerate  all  the  laws  upon  laws  and  rules  upon  rules  to  which 
he  must  submit,  and  the  ignorance  of  which  (although  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  know  them)  cannot  serve  as  an  excuse  for  a  man  even 
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in  the  most  democratic  state.  He  is,  moreover,  placed  in  such  a 
position  that  in  buying  every  article  which  he  consumes  :  salt, 
beer,  wine,  cloth,  iron,  oil,  tea,  sugar,  &c.,  he  must  surrender  a 
great  portion  of  his  labour  for  certain  undertakings  unknown  to 
him ,  and  for  the  paying  of  interest  on  debts  contracted  by  some¬ 
body  or  other  in  the  times  of  his  grandfather  and  great-grand¬ 
fathers.  He  must  also  surrender  a  part  of  his  labour  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  any  removal  from  place  to  place,  or  of  any  inheritance  he 
may  come  into,  or  of  any  transaction  whatever  with  his  neighbour. 
Further,  for  the  jwrtion  of  the  land  he  occupies,  either  by  his  abode 
or  by  cultivation,  a  yet  more  considerable  part  of  his  labour  is 
demanded  from  him,  so  that  if  he  lives  by  his  own  labour  and  not 
by  that  of  others,  the  greater  part  of  his  labour,  instead  of  being 
used  for  the  alleviation  and  improvement  of  his  own  j)Osition  and 
that  of  his  family,  goes  to  pay  these  taxes,  tariffs,  and  monopolies. 

More  than  this  !  This  man,  in  some  states  (the  majority),  as  he 
comes  of  age,  is  ordered  to  enter  for  several  years  the  military 
service,  the  most  cruel  servitude,  and  to  go  and  fight,  and  in  other 
countries,  Britain  and  America,  he  must  hire  other  people  for  this 
same  purpose.  Yet  people  placed  in  this  position  not  only  fail  to 
see  their  own  slavery,  but  are  proud  of  it,  regarding  themselves  as 
free  citizens  of  the  great  States  of  Britain,  France,  or  Germany; 
they  are  proud  of  this  just  as  lackeys  are  proud  of  the  importance 
of  the  masters  they  serve. 

It  would  appear  natural  to  a  man  with  undepraved  and  un¬ 
weakened  spiritual  powers,  on  finding  himself  in  so  dreadful  and 
humiliating  a  position,  to  say  to  himself  :  “  But  why  should  1  go 
through  all  this?  I  desire  to  live  my  life  in  the  best  way  !  I  wish 
to  decide  for  myself  what  it  is  pleasant,  useful,  and  necessary  for 
me  to  (To.  Leave  me  in  peace  with  your  Russia,  France,  Britain. 
Who  wishes  all  this,  let  him  take  care  of  these  Britains  and 
Frances,  but  I  do  not  require  them.  By  force  you  can  seize  from 
me  everything  you  like  and  kill  me,  but  of  my  own  accord  I  do  not 
wish  my  own  enslavement  and  shall  not  participate  in  it.”  It 
would  appear  natural  to  act  thus,  yet  no  one  does  thus  act. 

The  belief  that  to  belong  to  some  State  or  other  is  a  necessary 
condition  of  human  life  has  become  so  firmly  rooted  that  men 
cannot  make  up  their  minds  to  act  as  their  own  reason,  their 
own  sense  of  right,  or  their  direct  advantage,  bids  them. 

People  maintaining  their  servitude  in  the  name  of  their  belief 
in  the  State  are  exactly  like  those  birds  which,  notwithstanding 
that  the  door  of  their  cage  is  open,  continue  to  sit  in  their  prison 
partly  by  habit  and  partly  because  they  do  not  realise  they  are 
free. 

But  this  error  is  more  remarkable  in  those  who  themselves 
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satisfy  their  own  necessities,  such  as  the  agricultural  population 
of  Germany,  Austria,  India,  Canada,  Australia,  and  especially  of 
Russia.  These  have  neither  need  nor  advantage  in  the  slavery 
to  which  they  voluntarily  submit. 

One  can  understand  that  townsfolk  do  not  thus  act  because 
their  interests  are  so  intertwined  with  the  interests  of  the  ruling 
classes  that  the  enslavement  in  which  they  find  themselves  is 
advantageous  to  them.  Mr.  Rockefeller  cannot  desire  to  refuse 
to  obey  the  laws  of  his  country  because  the  laws  of  that  country 
give  him  the  possibility  of  gaining  and  conserving  his  milliards, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  interests  of  the  masses  of  the  people ; 
neither  can  the  directors  of  Mr.  Rockefeller’s  undertakings  and 
those  who  serve  these  directors,  and  the  servants  of  these 
servants,  desire  to  refuse  obedience.  So  it  is  with  the  inhabitants 
of  towns,  their  |X)sition  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Russian  house¬ 
hold  retainers  of  old  times  towards  the  peasants  ;  the  enslavement 
of  the  latter  was  advantageous  to  the  former.  But  why  should 
agricultural  nations,  the  majority  of  the  Russian  people,  submit 
to  this  power  so  unnecessary  to  them? 

There  lives  a  family  in  the  Government  of  Tula,  or  in  Posen, 
in  Kansas,  in  Normandy,  in  Ireland,  in  Canada.  These  people 
of  Tula  have  no  concern  whatever  in  the  Russian  State,  with  its 
St.  Petersburg,  Caucasus,  Baltic  provinces,  with  its  Manchurian 
annexations  and  diplomatic  artfulness.  So  also  a  family  live  in 
Posen  and  have  no  concern  with  Prussia,  its  Berlin,  and  its 
.African  colonies.  Nor  has  the  Irishman  with  Britain — wdth  its 
London  and  its  Egyptian,  Boer  and  other  interests ;  nor  the  man 
in  Kansas  in  the  United  States — with  its  New  York  and  the 
Philippines.  And  yet  these  families  are  comjxdled  to  surrender 
a  stipulated  j^rtion  of  their  labour — are  obliged  to  participate  in 
preparations  for  war,  and  in  war  itself,  also  brought  on  not  by 
themselves  but  by  some  one  else — are  obliged  to  obey  laws  estab¬ 
lished  not  by  themselves  but  by  others.  They  are,  it  is  true, 
assured  that  whilst  obeying  certain  unknown  individuals  in  all 
these  cases  of  the  utmost  importance  for  their  life,  they  obey  not 
others  but  themselves,  since  they  have  elected  one  out  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  representatives  unknown  to  them.  But  this  can  be  believed 
only  by  him  who  wishes  and  requires  to  deceive  himself  and 
others. 

Whilst  belonging  to  a  State  a  man  cannot  be  free.  And  the 
greater  the  State  the  more  is  violence  necessary,  and  the  less  is 
true  freedom  possible.  To  form  one  combination  out  of  the  most 
diverse  nationalities  and  people,  such  as  Britain,  Russia,  Austria, 
and  to  retain  them  in  this  combination,  very  much  coercion  is 
necessary.  Although  less  coercion  is  necessary  for  maintaining 
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the  unity  of  men  in  small  States,  such  as  Sweden,  Portugal,  or 
Switzerland,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  in  these  small  States  it  is 
more  difficult  for  the  subjects  to  evade  the  demands  of  the  authori¬ 
ties  ;  therefore  the  sum  of  non-freedom ,  of  coercion ,  is  the  same 
as  in  large  States. 

To  bind  and  keep  together  a  bundle  of  wood  a  strong  rope  is 
necessary  and  a  certain  tension  of  it.  So  also  to  keep  together 
in  one  State  a  great  collection  of  men  a  certain  degree 
of  applied  coercion  is  necessary.  In  the  case  of  the  wood  the 
difference  may  be  only  in  its  relative  position,  in  such  and  not 
other  pieces  of  wood  being  directly  submitted  to  the  pressure  of 
the  rope,  but  the  power  holding  them  together  is  one  and  the 
same  in  whatever  position  the  pieces  may  be  placed.  It  is  the 
same  with  coercive  States  of  whatever  kind ,  a  des|X)tism .  a  con¬ 
stitutional  monarchy,  an  oligarchy,  a  republic.  If  the  union  of 
men  is  maintained  by  coercion,  i.e.,  by  the  establishment  by 
some  people  of  laws  forcibly  applied  by  others,  then  there  will 
always  exist  coercion,  equal  in  force,  of  some  people  over  others. 
In  one  place  it  will  manifest  itself  in  coarse  violence,  in  another 
in  the  power  of  money.  The  difference  will  bo  only  that  in  one 
coercive  State  organisation,  the  coercion  will  weigh  more  upon  a 
certain  section  of  people,  whilst  in  another  organisation,  on 
another. 

State  coercion  may  be  compared  to  a  black  thread  upon  which 
beads  are  loosely  strung.  The  beads  are  men.  The  black  thread 
is  the  State.  So  long  as  the  beads  are  on  the  thread  they  will 
not  be  able  to  move  freely.  They  may  all  be  gathered  together 
on  one  side,  and  on  this  side  the  black  thread  will  not  be  visible 
between  them,  but  on  the  other  side  a  large  portion  of  the  thread 
will  be  bare  (despotism).  One  may  arrange  the  beads  together 
in  separate  groups,  leaving  corresponding  intervals  of  black 
thread  betw’een  these  groups  (constitutional  monarchy).  One 
may  leave  a  small  portion  of  thread  between  each  bead  (republic). 
But  so  long  as  the  beads  are  not  taken  off  the  thread,  so  long  as 
the  thread  is  not  severed,  the  black  thread  cannot  possibly  be 
concealed. 

So  long  as  the  State  and  the  coercion  necessary  for  its  main¬ 
tenance  exist  in  whatever  form,  there  will  not,  there  cannot  be 
freedom,  true  freedom,  that  which  all  men  have  always  understood 
and  do  understand  by  that  word. 

“But  how  can  men  possibly  live  without  the  State?”  is 
generally  asked  by  those  who  have  become  so  accustomed  to 
every  man,  not  only  being  the  son  of  his  parents,  the  descendant 
of  his  ancestors,  living  by  the  labour  he  has  chosen,  and  above  all, 
not  only  being  a  man,  but  being  also  a  Frenchman  or  an 
Englishman,  a  German,  an  American,  a  Kussian,  i.e.,  belonging 
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to  this  or  that  coercive  organisation  which  is  called  France  with 
its  Algeria,  Annam,  Nice,  Ac.,  or  Britain  with  its  alien 
[populations  of  India,  Egypt,  Australia,  Canada,  or  Austria  with 
its  nationalities  not  united  internally  in  any  way,  or  to  such 
mixed  and  enormous  States  as  the  United  States  or  Eussia. 
These  men  have  become  so  accustomed  to  this  that  it  seems  to 
them  as  impossible  to  live  without  belonging  to  those  combina¬ 
tions  possessing  no  internal  meaning,  as  thousands  of  years  ago 
it  appeared  to  people  impossible  to  live  without  offering  sacrifices 
to  gods,  and  without  oracles  directing  their  actions. 

How  can  men  live  without  belonging  to  any  Government? 

Why,  exactly  as  they  now  live,  only  without  doing  those  silly 
and  evil  things  they  now  do  in  the  name  of  this  dreadful  super¬ 
stition.  They  will  live  as  they  now  live,  but  without  depriving 
their  families  of  the  products  of  their  labours,  that  they  may 
devote  them  in  the  form  of  taxes  and  duties  to  the  evil  deeds  of 
men  unknown  to  them ;  they  will  live  without  participating 
either  in  coercion,  or  law  courts,  or  wars  organised  by  these 
men. 

Yes;  it  is  merely  this  superstition  in  our  time,  quite  void  ot 
sense,  that  gives  to  some  hundreds  of  men  an  insane  and  utterly 
unjustifiable  |X)wer  over  millions,  and  deprives  these  millions  of 
true  freedom.  A  man  living  in  Canada,  Kansas.  Bohemia, 
Tattle  Eussia,  or  Normandy,  cannot  be  free  so  long  as  he  considers 
himself,  and  often  with  pride,  a  subject  of  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States,  Austria,  Eussia,  France.  Nor  can  Governments 
whose  vocation  consists  in  maintaining  the  unity  of  such  impos¬ 
sible  and  senseless  combinations  as  Eussia,  Britain,  Germany, 
France,  give  their  subjects  real  freedom,  and  not  its  mere  counter¬ 
feit,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the  artful  constitutions,  monarchical, 
republican,  or  democratic.  The  principal  if  not  the  only  cause  of 
the  absence  of  freedom  is  the  State  superstition.  People  can 
indeed  be  deprived  of  liberty  also  in  the  absence  of  the  State. 
But  whilst  they  belong  to  a  State,  there  cannot  be  liberty. 

Those  now  participating  in  the  Eussian  Eevolution  do  not 
understand  this.  They  are  striving  for  various  liberties  for  the 
subjects  of  the  Eussian  State,  imagining  that  in  this  consists  the 
purpose  of  the  Eevolution  now  taking  place.  But  its  purpose  and 
ultimate  result  is  much  more  far-reaching  than  the  revolutionists 
see.  This  object  is  emancipation  from  State  coercion ;  and 
towards  this  great  revulsion  is  leading  that  complex  work  of  mis¬ 
takes  and  evil  deeds  which  is  now  taking  place  on  the  decaying 
surface  of  the  enormous  Eussian  population,  amongst  a  small 
|K)rtion  of  the  urban  classes,  the  so-called  intellectuals  and 
factory  workmen.  All  this  complex  activity,  chiefly  proceeding 
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from  the  lowest  impulses  of  vengeance,  spite,  or  ambition,  has 
for  the  mass  of  the  Russian  nation  only  one  significance  ;  it  serves 
to  show  the  nation  what  they  should  not  do,  and  what  they  can 
and  should  do.  It  must  serve  to  demonstrate  all  the  futility  of 
the  substitution  for  one  form  of  Government  coercion  and  evil- 
doing  of  another  form  of  Government  coercion  and  evil-doing, 
and  destroy  in  their  consciousness  the  superstition  and  spell  of 
Statedom. 

The  Russian  people,  the  great  majority,  observing  present 
events  and  all  the  new  forms  of  violence  manifested  in  the  cruel 
revolutionary  activity  of  wreckings,  devastations,  strikes,  depriv¬ 
ing  whole  populations  of  their  livelihood,  and,  above  all,  of  fratri¬ 
cidal  strife,  are  beginning  to  understand  the  evil  not  only  of  the 
former  State  coercion  under  which  they  have  lived  and  from 
which  they  have  already  suffered  so  much,  but  also  of  that  new 
thing,  still  State  coercion,  which  is  now  being  manifested  by 
similar  but  new  deceits  and  atrocities,  and  that  neither  one  nor 
the  other  is  better  or  worse,  but  that  both  are  bad  ;  and  that  there¬ 
fore  they  should  free  themselves  from  all  State  coercion,  and  that 
this  is  very  easy  and  possible. 

The  people,  especially  the  Russian  agricultural  people,  the 
great  majority,  who  have  lived  and  are  living  by  solving  all  their 
social  questions  through  the  village  assembly  without  needing 
any  Government,  contemplating  present  events  will  unavoidably 
come  to  understand  that  they  require  no  Government  at  all, 
whether  the  most  despotic  or  the  most  democratic,  just  as  a  man 
does  not  require  to  be  bound  by  any  chains,  whether  of  brass  or 
iron,  whether  short  or  long.  The  nation  requires  no  special 
separate  forms  of  freedoms,  but  only  one  true,  complete,  simple 
freedom. 

And  as  it  is  always  the  case,  that  the  solution  of  apparently 
difficult  problems  is  most  simple,  so  also  now  for  the  attainment 
not  of  these  or  those  forms  of  freedoms,  but  of  this  one  true  and 
complete  freedom,  it  is  not  strife  with  the  governmental  [wwer 
which  is  necessary,  nor  the  invention  of  any  particular  kind  of 
representation,  which  could  but  conceal  from  men  their  state  of 
slavery,  but  only  one  thing  ;  disobedience. 

Ijet  the  people  only  cease  to  obey  the  Government,  and  there 
will  be  neither  taxes,  nor  seizure  of  land,  nor  prohibitions  from 
the  authorities,  nor  soldiery,  nor  wars.  This  is  so  simple  and 
appears  so  easy.  Then  why  have  not  men  done  this  hitherto, 
and  why  are  they  yet  not  doing  it?  Why,  because  if  one  is  not  to 
obey  the  Government  one  has  to  obey  God,  i.e.,  to  live  a  righteous 
and  moral  life. 

Only  in  that  degree  in  which  men  live  such  a  life,  i.e.,  obey 
God,  can  they  cease  to  obey  men  and  become  free. 
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One  cannot  say  to  one’s  self,  I  will  not  obey  men.  It  is  possible 
not  to  obey  men  only  when  one  obeys  the  higher  law  of  God, 
common  to  all.  One  cannot  be  free  whilst  transgressing  the 
higher  universal  law  of  mutual  service,  as  it  is  transgressed  by  the 
life  of  the  wealthy,  and  of  the  town  classes  who  live  by  the  labour 
of  the  working,  especially  of  the  agricultural,  people.  A  man 
can  be  free  only  in  the  degree  in  which  he  fulfils  the  higher  law. 
The  fulfilment  of  this  law’  is  not  only  difficult  but  almost  im- 
{X)ssiblc  in  the  town  and  factory  organisation  of  society,  where 
man’s  success  is  founded  upon  contest  with  other  men.  It  is  only 
pssible  and  easy  under  agricultural  conditions  of  life,  when  all 
man’s  efforts  are  directed  to  a  struggle  with  nature.  Therefore 
the  liberation  of  men  from  obedience  to  government,  and  from  the 
belief  in  the  artificial  combination  of  States  and  of  the  fatherland, 
must  lead  them  to  the  natural,  joyous,  and  in  the  highest  degree 
moral  life  of  agricultural  communities,  subject  only  to  their  own 
regulations,  realisable  by  all,  and  founded,  not  on  coercion,  but  on 
mutual  agreement. 

In  this  lies  the  essence  of  the  great  revulsion  approaching  for 
all  Christian  nations. 

How  this  revulsion  will  take  place,  what  steps  it  w’ill  go 
through,  it  is  not  given  to  us  to  know,  but  we  do  know  it  is  in¬ 
evitable,  for  it  is  taking  place  and  has  already  been  partly 
realised  in  the  consciousness  of  men. 


Conclusion. 

The  life  of  men  consists  only  in  this  :  that  time  keeps  further 
and  further  unfolding  that  which  was  concealed,  and  showing  the 
correctness  or  incorrectness  of  the  way  along  which  they  have 
advanced  in  the  past.  Life  is  the  enlightenment  of  the  conscious¬ 
ness  concerning  the  falsity  of  former  foundations  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  new  ones  and  the  realisation  of  them.  The 
life  of  mankind,  as  well  as  that  of  the  individual  man,  is  a  growth 
out  of  a  former  state  into  a  new  one.  This  growth  is  inevitably 
accompanied  by  the  recognition  of  one’s  mistakes  and  liberation 
from  them. 

But  there  are  periods,  both  in  the  life  of  the  whole  of  mankind 
as  well  as  in  that  of  the  separate  individual,  when  the  mistake 
committed  in  the  past  life  is  suddenly  clearly  revealed  and  the 
activity  w’hich  should  correct  this  mistake  is  elucidated.  These 
are  periods  of  revolution.  And  in  such  a  position  the  Christian 
nations  now  find  themselves. 

Mankind  used  to  live  according  to  the  law  of  violence  and  knew 
no  other.  The  time  came  when  the  progressive  leaders  of 
humanity  proclaimed  a  new’  law  of  mutual  service,  common  to  all 
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from  the  lowest  impulses  of  venge.inee,  spite,  or  iimbition,  has 
for  the  mass  of  the  Russian  nation  only  one  sifinilicance  ;  it  s^’rves 
to  show  the  nation  what  they  should  not  do,  and  what  they  can 
and  should  do.  It  must  serve'  to  demonstrate  all  the  futility  of 
the  substitution  for  one  form  of  Government  coercion  and  evil- 
doing  of  another  form  of  Government  coercion  and  evil-doinp, 
and  destroy  in  their  consciousness  the  superstition  and  sjk“11  of  J 
Statedom.  I 

The  Russian  people,  the  great  majority,  observing  present  I 
events  and  all  the  new  forms  of  violence  manifested  in  the  cruel  I 
revolutionary  activity  of  wreckings,  devastations,  strikes,  depriv-  I 
ing  whole  populations  of  their  livelihood,  and,  above  all,  of  fratri-  I 
cidal  strife,  are  beginning  to  understand  the  evil  not  only  of  the  3 
former  State  coercion  under  which  they  have  lived  and  from  I 
w'hich  they  have  already  suffered  so  much,  but  also  of  that  new  I 
thing,  still  State  coercion,  which  is  novv  being  manifested  by  I 
similar  but  new  deceits  and  atrocities,  and  that  neither  one  nor  I 
the  other  is  better  or  worse ,  but  that  both  are  bad  ;  and  that  there-  I 
fore  they  should  free  themselves  from  all  State  coercion,  and  that  | 
this  is  very  easy  and  possible. 

The  people,  especially  the  Russian  agricultural  people,  the 
great  majority ,  who  have  lived  and  are  living  by  solving  all  their 
social  questions  through  the  village  assembly  without  needing 
any  Government,  contemplating  present  events  wdll  unavoidably 
come  to  understand  that  they  require  no  Government  at  all, 
whether  the  most  despotic  or  the  most  democratic,  just  as  a  man 
does  not  require  to  be  bound  by  any  chains,  whether  of  brass  or  ‘ 
iron,  whether  short  or  long.  The  nation  requires  no  special 
separate  forms  of  freedoms,  but  only  one  true,  complete,  simple 
freedom. 

And  as  it  is  always  the  case,  that  the  solution  of  apparently 
difficult  problems  is  most  simple,  so  also  now  for  the  attainment 
not  of  these  or  those  forms  of  freedoms,  but  of  this  one  true  and  5 
complete  freedom,  it  is  not  strife  with  the  governmental  ix)vver 
which  is  necessary,  nor  the  invention  of  any  particular  kind  of 
representation ,  which  could  but  conceal  from  men  their  state  of 
slavery,  but  only  one  thing  :  disobedience. 

Let  the  people  only  cease  to  obey  the  Government,  and  there 
will  be  neither  taxes,  nor  seizure  of  land,  nor  prohibitions  from 
the  authorities,  nor  soldiery,  nor  wars.  This  is  so  simple  and 
appears  so  easy.  Then  w'hy  have  not  men  done  this  hitherto, 
and  why  are  they  yet  not  doing  it  ?  Why ,  because  if  one  is  not  to  a 
obey  the  Government  one  has  to  obey  God,  i.e.,  to  live  a  righteous  |i 
and  moral  life.  p 

Only  in  that  degree  in  which  men  live  such  a  life,  i.e.,  obey  A 
God,  can  they  cease  to  obey  men  and  become  free.  I 
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Onecanuot  say  to  one’s  self,  I  will  notobt'y  men.  It  is  possible 
not  to  obey  men  only  when  one  ob»'y8  the  higher  law  of  (io<I, 
common  to  all.  (^ne  cannot  be  free  whilst  transgressing  the 
higher  imivi'rsal  law  of  mutual  w'rvice,  ns  it  is  transgressed  by  the 
life  of  the  wealthy,  and  of  the  town  classes  who  live  by  the  labour 
of  the  working,  e8|K'ciaTly  of  the  agricultural,  |H‘oplc.  A  man 
can  he  free  only  in  the  degree  in  which  he  fulfils  the  higher  law'. 
The  fulfilment  of  this  law  is  not  only  difficult  but  almost  im- 
|X)ssihle  in  the  town  and  factory  organisation  of  society,  where 
man’s  success  is  founded  upon  contest  w'ith  other  men.  It  is  only 
|)ossible  and  easy  under  agricultural  conditions  of  life,  when  all 
man’s  efforts  are  directed  to  a  struggle  with  nature.  Therefore 
the  liberation  of  men  from  obedience  to  government,  and  from  the 
belief  in  the  artificial  combination  of  States  and  of  the  fatherland, 
must  lead  them  to  the  natural,  joyous,  and  in  the  highest  degree 
moral  life  of  agricultural  communities,  subject  only  to  their  own 
regulations,  realisable  by  all,  and  founded,  not  on  coercion,  but  on 
mutual  agreement. 

In  this  lies  the  essence  of  the  great  revulsion  approaching  for 
all  Christian  nations. 

How'  this  revulsion  will  take  place,  what  steps  it  will  go 
through,  it  is  not  given  to  us  to  know,  but  we  do  know  it  is  in¬ 
evitable,  for  it  is  taking  place  and  has  already  been  partly 
realised  in  the  consciousness  of  men. 

Conclusion. 

The  life  of  men  consists  only  in  this  ;  that  time  keeps  further 
and  further  unfolding  that  which  was  concealed,  and  showing  the 
correctness  or  incorrectness  of  the  w'ay  along  w’hich  they  have 
advanced  in  the  past.  Life  is  the  enlightenment  of  the  conscious¬ 
ness  concerning  the  falsity  of  former  foundations  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  new  ones  and  the  realisation  of  them.  The 
life  of  mankind,  as  well  as  that  of  the  individual  man,  is  a  growth 
out  of  a  former  state  into  a  new  one.  This  growth  is  inevitably 
accompanied  by  the  recognition  of  one’s  mistakes  and  liberation 
from  them. 

But  there  are  periods,  both  in  the  life  of  the  whole  of  mankind 
as  well  as  in  that  of  the  separate  individual,  when  the  mistake 
committed  in  the  past  life  is  suddenly  clearly  revealed  and  the 
activity  w'hich  should  correct  this  mistake  is  elucidated.  These 
are  periods  of  revolution.  And  in  such  a  position  the  Christian 
nations  now  find  themselves. 

Mankind  used  to  live  according  to  the  law  of  violence  and  knew 
no  other.  The  time  came  when  the  progressive  leaders  of 
humanity  proclaimed  a  new  law  of  mutual  service,  common  to  all 
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mankind.  Men  accepted  this  law,  but  not  in  its  full  meaning, 
and  although  they  tried  to  apply  it  they  still  continued  to  live 
according  to  the  law  of  violence.  Christianity  appeared  and 
confirmed  the  truth  that  there  is  only  one  law  common  to  all  men 
which  gives  them  the  greatest  welfare — the  law  of  mutual  service— 
and  indicated  the  reason  why  this  law  had  not  been  realised  in  life. 

It  was  not  realised  because  man  regarded  the  use  of  violence  as 
necessary  and  beneficent  for  good  ends,  and  regarded  the  law  of 
retribution  as  just.  Christianity  showed  that  violence  is  always 
pernicious,  and  that  retribution  cannot  be  applied  by  men.  But 
Christian  humanity  not  having  accepted  this  explanation  of  the 
law  of  mutual  service  common  to  all  men,  although  it  desired  to 
live  according  to  this  law,  involuntarily  continued  to  live  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  pagan  law  of  violence.  Such  a  contradictory  state  of 
things  kept  increasing  the  criminality  of  life,  and  the  external 
comforts  and  luxury  of  the  minority ,  at  the  same  time  increasing 
the  slavery  and  misery  of  the  majority  amongst  Christian  nations. 

In  latter  times  the  criminality  and  luxury  of  the  life  of  one 
portion,  and  the  misery  and  slavery  of  the  other  portion  of 
Christendom  have  attained  the  highest  degree,  especially  amongst 
those  nations  which  have  long  ago  abandoned  the  natural  life  of 
agriculture  and  fallen  under  the  deceit  of  imaginary  self-govern¬ 
ment.  These  nations,  suffering  from  the  misery  of  their  position 
and  the  consciousness  of  the  contradiction  they  are  involved  in, 
search  for  salvation  everyw’here ;  in  imperialism,  militarism, 
socialism,  the  seizure  of  other  people’s  lands,  in  every  kind  of 
strife,  in  tariffs,  technical  improvements,  in  vice,  in  anything 
except  the  one  thing  which  can  save  them — the  freeing  of  them¬ 
selves  from  the  superstition  of  the  State,  of  the  fatherland,  and 
the  cessation  of  obedience  to  coercive  State  power  of  any  kind 
whatever. 


Owing  to  their  agricultural  life ,  to  the  absence  of  the  deceit  of  ? 
self-government,  to  the  greatness  of  their  number,  and,  above  * 
all,  to  the  Christian  attitude  towards  violence  preserved  by  the  1 
Russian  people,  this  people,  after  a  cruel,  unnecessary,  and  f 

unfortunate  war  into  which  they  had  been  drawn  by  their  | 

Government,  and  after  the  neglect  of  their  demands  that  I 
the  land  taken  from  them  should  be  returned,  have  understood  | 
sooner  than  others  the  principal  causes  of  the  calamities  of  | 
Christendom  of  our  time,  and  therefore  the  great  revolution  im-  f 
pending  over  all  mankind,  w^hich  can  alone  save  it  from  its  1 
unnecessary  sufferings,  must  begin  precisely  amongst  this  people.  I 
Herein  lies  the  significance  of  the  revolution  now  beginning  in  I 
Russia.  This  revolution  has  not  yet  begun  amongst  the  nations  of  I 
Europe  and  America,  but  the  causes  which  have  called  it  forth  I 
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Iin  Kiissia  are  the  same  for  all  the  Christian  world ;  the  same 
Japanese  war  which  has  demonstrated  to  the  w’hole  world  the 
inevitable  advantage  in  military  art  of  pagan  nations  over  Chris- 
^  tian,  the  same  armaments  of  the  great  States  reaching  the  utmost 

i  degree  of  strain  and  unable  ever  to  cease ,  and  the  same  calamitous 

position  and  universal  dissatisfaction  of  the  working  people  owing 
to  their  loss  of  their  natural  right  to  the  land. 

The  majority  of  Eussian  people  clearly  see  that  the  cause  of  all 
the  calamities  they  suffer  is  obedience  to  power,  and  that  they 
have  before  them  the  choice  either  of  declining  to  be  rational,  free 
beings,  or  else  of  ceasing  to  obey  the  Government.  And  if  the 
people  of  Europe  and  America  do  not  yet  see  this,  owing  to  the 
P  bustle  of  their  life  and  the  deceit  of  self-government,  they  will  very 
soon  see  it.  Participation  in  the  coercion  of  the  government  of 
great  States,  which  they  call  freedom,  has  brought  and  is  bring¬ 
ing  them  to  continually  increasing  slavery  and  to  the  calamities 
flowing  from  this  slavery.  These  increasing  calamities  wull,  in 
their  turn,  bring  them  to  the  only  means  of  deliverance  from 
them  :  to  the  cessation  of  obedience  to  Governments,  and  as  a 
consequence  of  this  cessation  of  obedience — to  the  abolition  of 
the  coercive  combinations  of  States. 

For  this  great  revulsion  to  take  place  it  is  only  necessary  that 
men  should  understand  that  the  State ,  the  fatherland  is  a  fiction  ; 
and  that  life  and  true  liberty  are  realities ;  and  that  therefore  it 
is  not  life  and  liberty  that  should  be  sacrificed  for  the  artificial 
combination  called  the  State,  but  that  men  ought  in  the  name  of 
true  life  and  liberty  to  free  themselves  from  the  superstition  of 
the  State,  and  from  its  outcome — criminal  obedience  to  men. 

In  this  alteration  of  men’s  attitude  towards  the  State  and  the 
authorities  is  the  end  of  the  old  and  the  beginning  of  the  new  age. 

Leo  Tolstoy. 

(Translated  hy  V.  Tchertkojf  ^  and  I.F.M.  Ko  rights 
I  reserved.) 


(1)  Editor  Free  Age  Press,  Christchurch,  Hants. 


Sm  HENRY  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN’S 
OPPORTUNITIES. 


I  puRTOSE  discussing  some  of  the  most  salient  issues  of  British 
domestic  politics  from  the  standpoint  of  the  historic  Vicar  of 
Bray.  I  have  supported  Mr.  Balfour  to  the  best  of  my  ability; 
but,  in  view  of  the  sweeping  victory  for  the  Liberals,  I  am 
now  willing  to  transfer  my  allegiance.  The  Unionists  are 
thoroughly  played  out,  and  need  a  prolonged  sojourn  in  the  cool 
shades  of  Opposition.  When  they  are  braced  up,  and  have  again 
an  attractive  progressive  programme,  they  will  be  able  to  make 
headway,  and  I  will  be  proud  to  carry  their  banner.  iSIeanwhile 
Mr.  Balfour  has  thrown  up  the  sponge.  In  his  election  address 
and  political  speeches  he  practically  admitted  that  he  had  no 
programme.  He  contended  that  the  issue  that  the  electors  had 
to  decide  was  Home  Rule  v.  Fiscal  Reform.  The  Home  Rule 
controversy  was  decided  long  ago,  and  the  fiscal  question  is  not 
yet  ripe.  The  country  is  as  strongly  opposed  as  ever  to  granting 
a  separate  Legislature  to  Ireland.  Nothing  of  the  kind  will  be 
attempted  during  the  present  Parliament.  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  is  distinctly  pledged  to  this.  It  was  only  on  this 
understanding  that  the  Liberal  Imperialists  joined  the  Cabinet. 
Some  Unionist  critics  still  profess  alarm  at  the  danger  to  the 
Empire.  They  fear  that  the  Premier  will  forget  his  pledges, 
and  that  Mr.  Asquith,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  and  Mr.  Haldane  will 
surrender  their  loudly  proclaimed  convictions  for  the  sake  of  the 
loaves  and  fishes.  Let  these  doubting  ones  take  courage.  We 
have  still  the  House  of  Lords. 

We  cannot  have  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  without  another  appeal 
to  the  country.  Nobody  knows  this  better  than  Mr.  John 
Redmond.  The  Irish  Nationalists  will  be  glad  to  take  what  they 
can  get  from  the  Liberals.  They  expect  nothing  from  the 
Unionists.  Mr.  Balfour  himself  is  among  the  enlightened. 
With  Mr.  Wyndham  and  Lord  Dudley  he  would  doubtless  per¬ 
sonally  be  ready  to  carry  out  large  reforms  in  Ireland ;  but  the 
stupid  element  in  the  Tory  Party  is  too  strong.  The  Orangemen 
of  Ulster  block  the  w'ay. 

The  secret  of  success  is  to  have  a  strong ,  moderate ,  progressive 
policy.  With  respect  to  Ireland  this  is  the  position  which  the 
Liberal  Party  of  to-day  occupies.  Those  who  know  Mr.  James 
Bryce,  the  new  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  believe  that  he  had 
no  great  enthusiasm  for  either  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Home  Rule 
Bills.  He  is  by  instincts  and  training  a  politician  of  the  cautious, 
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almost  of  the  Conservative,  order,  and  nothing  revolutionary  is 
lo  be  dreaded  from  such  a  slow-coach.  There  is  every  probability 
that  he  will  carry  to  a  successful  issue  some  of  the  reforms  that 
Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Wyndham  would  gladly  have  initiated ;  but 
he  will  do  no  more.  Had  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
dreamt  of  Irish  Home  Rule  during  the  present  Parliament  he 
would  have  sent  IMr.  John  Morley  to  Dublin.  The  new  Premier 
has  taken  a  leaf  out  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  book.  He  has  dealt  with 
Home  Rule  precisely  as  his  predecessor  did  with  Fiscal  Reform. 
The  question  is  postponed  till  after  the  next  General  Election. 

Whether  Home  Rule  will  be  resurrected  is  perhaps  doubtful, 
but  the  controversy  regarding  Fiscal  Reform  wull  survive.  In  the 
meantime  it  passes  the  wut  of  man  to  devise  a  compromise  that 
will  satisfy  a  moderate  Tariff  Reformer  like  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  on 
the  one  hand,  and  an  extremist  like  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  the 
other ;  but  time  brings  many  changes.  Public  opinion  is  moving, 
and  moving  rapidly,  on  this  issue,  though  the  surface  of  the 
jx'rturbed  political  ocean  gives  little  indication  of  the  strength  and 
direction  of  the  currents  below.  The  loud  oratorio  flourishes 
about  the  Free  Trade  fetish  are  meant  to  tickle  the  crowd,  and 
they  accomplish  their  purpose  ;  but  thoughtful  men  of  all  parties 
are  beginning  to  see  that  one-sided  Free  Trade  is  not  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  human  wisdom.  It  is  undeniable  that  British  trade  has 
suffered  much,  and  in  all  probability  will  suffer  more  from  the 
operation  of  hostile  tariffs.  No  sensible  man  will  dispute  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  British  Government  to  negotiate  as  favourable 
commercial  treaties  as  possible.  The  principles  that  regulate 
bargains  between  nations  are  in  essentials  the  same  as  those  that 
come  into  play  in  adjusting  contracts  between  individuals.  To 
get  we  must  be  able  to  give.  Cobden  recognised  this  when  he 
negotiated  the  French  commercial  treaty.  This  is  the  real  kernel 
of  Mr.  Balfour’s  policy.  Its  cautious  adoption  w’ould  meet  with 
general  approval  from  business  men,  irrespective  of  party  politics. 
Indeed,  I  do  not  despair  of  good  resulting  from  the  seed  sown  by 
Mr.  Balfour  during  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman’s  term  of 
office.  The  fact  that  British  economic  policy  was  for  the  moment 
in  the  melting-pot  strengthened  Lord  Ijansdowne’s  hands  in 
negotiating  commercial  treaties,  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  may  find 
it  expedient  in  similar  circumstances  to  impress  upon  Foreign 
Ministers  that  public  opinion  in  this  country  is  becoming  exceed¬ 
ingly  sensitive  regarding  the  unfair  treatment  of  British  goods. 
Such  threats  of  retaliation  would  be  no  departure  from  Free  Trade 
policy  if  they  were  uttered  by  a  Liberal  Minister. 

The  fiscal  controversy  has  bulked  largely  in  election  rhetoric. 
The  Liberals  have  found  the  big  loaf  and  the  little  loaf  effective 
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electioneering  implements.  If  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  withdrawn  ® 
his  proposal  to  tax  food  he  would  have  helped  his  party  greatly;  J 
but  now  as  in  the  old  days  w^hom  the  gods  wish  to  destroy  they 
first  drive  mad.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  shattered  the  Unionist 
Party,  as  he  formerly  shattered  the  Liberal  Party,  but  this  time  ^ 
he  has  not  joined  the  victors.  He  has,  without  in  the  slightest 
degree  intending  it,  reunited  the  Liberal  Party  ;  and  they  should  ^ 
be  grateful  to  their  benefactor. 

The  fiscal  controversy  broke  up  the  Unionist  Party,  causing  | 
Mr.  Balfour  to  resign  instead  of  appealing  to  the  country ;  but 
the  popular  notion  favoured  by  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  I 
that  it  was  the  test  question  at  the  General  Election  is  only  I 
partially  true.  The  English  Education  Act,  passed  by  Mr.  • 
Balfour,  played  a  larger  part  in  determining  the  result.  I  have 
a  high  admiration  for  the  courage  that  Mr.  Balfour  displayed  ■ 
in  piloting  his  Education  Bill  through  the  House  of  Commons.  I 
The  measure  vastly  improved  the  educational  efficiency  of  the  | 
voluntary  schools,  but  it  accentuated  the  religious  difficulty.  Let  i 
it  be  assumed  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  the  Nonconformists  I 
have  no  just  cause  to  complain  of  the  present  educational  arrange¬ 
ments,  the  fact  remains  that  they  do  complain,  and  that  they  are 
so  earnest  in  their  complaints  that  they  go  to  prison  rather  than 
pay  the  education  rates.  Like  the  early  Christians  they  glory 
in  martyrdom.  Their  martyrdom  is  of  a  mild  order,  but  it  has  | 
great  political  utility.  Passive  resistance  has  been  excellent  I 
propaganda  for  the  Liberal  Party,  and  Sir  Henry  Campbell-  * 
Bannerman  and  his  colleagues  wdll  doubtless  be  as  grateful  as 
circumstances  will  permit.  The  problem  is  a  thorny  one.  They  | 
might  w'ell  desire  to  shelve  it,  but  they  have  no  option  save  in  | 
the  adjustment  of  details.  That  the  Liberals  will  go  as  far  as  I 
possible  in  the  direction  of  conciliating  the  Nonconformists  is  I 
certain.  They  owe  their  majority  very  largely  to  the  political  I 
Dissenters.  Their  most  active  allies  in  London  w’ere  distin¬ 
guished  Nonconformist  divines  like  the  Eev.  Dr.  Clifford  and  | 
the  Kev.  Silvester  Horne.  The  religious  enthusiasm  that  they  in-  | 
fused  into  the  conflict  did  more  than  anything  else  to  advance  the 
interests  of  Liberal  candidates  in  the  metropolis,  and  indeed 
throughout  the  country  generally.  In  recent  years  the  political 
allegiance  of  English  Nonconformists  has  been  much  divided.  In 
this  election  the  Nonconformist  vote  was  cast  almost  entirely  for 


the  Liberals,  and  in  gratitude  for  past  favours  and  in  appreciation 
of  favours  to  come  the  members  of  the  Liberal  Government  must 
remember  their  creators  in  the  days  of  their  youth. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  pay  too  dear  for  the  Nonconformist 
vote.  The  settlement  to  be  lasting  must  be  satisfactory  all  round. 
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The  position  of  Anglicans  and  Roman  Catholics  must  be  con¬ 
sidered.  The  task  of  reconciling  conflicting  interests  is  a  most 
difficult  one ;  but  the  members  of  the  Liberal  Government  are  in 
a  slightly  more  advantageous  position  than  their  predecessors. 
The  Anglicans  will  expect  less  from  them,  and  the  Nonconformists 
may  be  less  exacting  in  their  demands  on  their  Liberal  friends 
than  they  would  be  on  their  Unionist  enemies. 

The  Nonconformists  are  not  quite  agreed  among  themselves 
as  to  the  best  method  of  settling  the  religious  difficulty.  Some 
think  that  the  better  plan  would  be  for  the  State  to  confine  its 
attention  to  secular  education,  leaving  religious  instruction  to  the 
Churches.  Others  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  dividing  life  on  tlu* 
water-tight  compartment  system  into  two  sections,  between  which 
there  is  no  communication.  It  is,  they  seem  to  think,  possible 
to  teach  a  kind  of  unsectarian  religion  along  wuth  the  State 
secular  education,  leaving  fuller  and  more  definite  religious  train¬ 
ing  to  be  provided  by  the  Churches  if  the  parents  so  desire. 
Whate^er  may  be  the  final  official  view  of  the  matter,  Mr.  Birrell 
is  personally  strongly  in  favour  of  teaching  unsectarian  religion 
in  the  State  schools.  He  thinks  that  the  great  majority  of  parents 
would  approve  the  teaching  of  simple  elementary  religious  truths, 
such  as  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  the  responsibilities  of  man,  and 
the  existence  of  a  future  state,  and  he  hopes  that  he  will  never 
see  such  teaching  banished  from  the  schools. 

I  quite  approve  of  the  teaching  of  what  Mr.  Birrell  regards  as 
unsectarian  religion  in  our  elementary  schools,  and  I  doubt  not 
that  many  teachers  could  discuss  such  topics  in  a  way  that  would 
give  no  offence  to  any  religious  sect.  The  point,  however,  is— 
Would  religious  teaching  of  this  kind  be  satisfactory  to  all  the 
interests  involved?  The  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Anglicans 
would  certainly  desire  more,  and  their  views  and  even  their 
prejudices  have  to  be  considered. 

^Ir.  Birrell  is  further  of  opinion  that  more  definite  religious 
education  should  be  given  in  the  school  premises,  if  need  be,  but 
not  in  school  hours  or  as  part  of  the  school  curriculum.  This 
proposal  is  quite  an  honest  attempt  to  solve  the  religious  difficulty  ; 
and  as  applied  to  the  provided  schools  it  w^ould  probably  meet 
with  general  approval. 

Speaking  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  Mr.  Birrell 
seems  to  think  that  the  only  possible  settlement  involves  the 
abolition  of  the  voluntary  schools.  In  a  speech  delivered  at 
Bristol  he  said  that  there  could  be  no  proper  solution  till  every 
public  elementary  school  recognised  by  the  Board  of  Education 
was  placed  under  popular  control.  This  would  involve  the  pur¬ 
chase  by  the  State  of  all  the  voluntary  schools  that  it  was  neces- 
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sary  to  take  over,  and  would  entail  vast  expenditure.  It  might 
be  worth  while  facing  the  cost,  if  this  policy  were  likely  to  give 
general  satisfaction  ;  but  it  is  precisely  here  that  doubt  comes  in. 
The  Koman  Catholics  decidedly  object  to  the  isolation  of  religion. 
They  maintain  that  the  whole  teaching  of  youth  should  be  per¬ 
meated  with  a  religious  atmosphere.  They  therefore  demand 
special  schools.  They  have  surely  as  much  right  as  Dr.  Clifford 
to  insist  that  their  share  of  the  rates  shall  be  expended  in  a  way 
that  shall  not  give  offence  to  their  conscience. 

The  difficulty  is  to  find  an  equitable  arrangement  that  will 
give  an  approximation  to  satisfaction  to  Eoman  Catholics, 
Anglicans,  and  Nonconformists.  It  is  impossible  to  please  every¬ 
body.  If  the  moderate  men  in  all  camps  w^ere  satisfied,  the 
extremists  might  be  ignored.  For  the  sake  of  a  lasting  settle¬ 
ment  I  would  plead  with  the  Liberal  leaders  to  give  every  pos¬ 
sible  consideration  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  claims.  The  Anglo- 
Catholics  within  the  Anglican  Church,  who  are  a  fairly  numerous 
section  of  the  community,  have  views  somewffiat  similar  to  their 
Eoman  Catholic  brethren,  and  their  point  of  view  should  also 
be  taken  into  account.  If  Anglo-Catholic  parents  wish  the 
teachers  to  take  their  children  to  Mass  in  the  parish  church  on 
saints’  days,  I  see  no  reason  why  Nonconformists  should  object; 
but  I  can  sympathise  with  Nonconformists  w’ho  protest  against 
their  children  being  compelled  to  attend  such  schools.  Modera¬ 
tion  and  conciliation  all  round  are  essential.  The  position  would 
not  be  in  the  least  improved  if  the  Liberal  Education  Act  turned 
the  Eoman  Catholics  and  High  Churchmen  into  Passive  Eesisters 
in  their  turn.  This  is  a  real  danger.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Liberals  will  introduce  an  Education  Bill  early  next  Session ;  but 
this  should  be  preceded  by  quiet  negotiations  with  all  the 
conflicting  parties. 

The  Temperance  question  is  another  that  the  Liberals  must 
touch.  They  must  make  an  attempt  to  amend  the  existing  scheme 
of  compensation.  On  this  the  Bench  of  Bishops,  the  Noncon¬ 
formist  leaders,  and  all  shades  of  Temperance  Eeformers  are 
agreed.  Outside  the  ranks  of  those  personally  and  pecuniarily 
interested  in  the  Liquor  Trade  there  is  a  decided  preponderance 
of  opinion  that  a  time-limit  should  be  fixed  at  which  compensa¬ 
tion  would  cease  to  be  payable.  Considerable  difficulty  will  be 
experienced  in  fixing  the  length  of  the  time-limit.  The  more 
extreme  temperance  men  talk  of  a  five  years’  term ;  but  this  is 
absurd.  Under  the  Compensation  Act  passed  by  the  late  Parlia¬ 
ment  the  holders  of  on-licenses  in  England  w’ere  given  what 
almost  amounts  to  a  freehold  in  their  licenses,  and  the  time-limit 
must  be  long  enough  to  afford  reasonable  compensation  for  the 
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taking  away  of  this  right.  The  friends  of  the  Trade  will  naturally 
denounce  the  suggestion  of  a  time-limit  in  any  shape  as  confisca¬ 
tion  ;  but  their  main  hope  will  be  that  the  extreme  teetotalers 
will  make  the  running  for  them  and  wreck  the  Bill.  If,  however, 
Mr  Herbert  Gladstone —who  as  Home  Secretary  will  naturally 
have  charge  of  the  measure— shows  that  he  really  means  business, 
it  is  probable  that  the  representatives  of  the  Trade  may  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  make  the  best  terms  they  can.  They  might  quite 
plausibly  put  forward  a  claim  for  a  thirty  years’  time-limit  as  a 
reasonable  compensation  for  the  extinction  of  a  freehold.  As  an 
altogether  impartial  person  I  would  suggest  a  fifteen  years’  time¬ 
limit  as  a  tentative  detail  of  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone’s  Bill.  I 
assume  from  the  information  that  I  have  gleaned  from  well- 
informed  quarters,  that  the  Government  will  be  largely  guided 
by  the  feeling  of  Parliament  with  respect  to  the  length  of  the 
limit.  If  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  decisive  majority  should  wish 
to  add  another  five  years  to  the  term  proposed,  it  would  be  good 
policy  to  accept  the  amendment  rather  than  withdraw  the  Bill. 
.\s  Mr.  T.  P.  Whittaker  sagely  said,  the  sooner  the  time-limit  is 
begun  the  sooner  it  wdll  be  done,  and  then  the  Licensing  Authori¬ 
ties  will  have  an  unfettered  discretion  in  reducing  the  number 
of  licenses  to  what  they  believe  to  be  the  legitimate  requirements 
of  the  public. 

The  time-limit  will  be  the  central  and  most  essential  part  of 
Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone’s  Bill ;  but  it  is  on  the  cards  that  Local 
Option,  in  a  mildly  tentative  way,  may  be  introduced.  Probably 
the  suggestion  of  the  Temperance  Legislation  League,  in  which 
Viscount  Peel,  Mr.  T.  P.  Whittaker,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Sherwell 
are  leading  spirits,  wdll  be  adopted.  Their  proposal  is  that 
localities  in  which  public  opinion  is  sufficiently  ripe  should  have 
the  option  of  suppressing  all  gin-palaces  and  drinking-bars,  but 
that  hotels  and  restaurants  should  not  be  disturbed.  No  serious 
objection  can  reasonably  be  urged  against  such  a  well-diluted 
form  of  Local  Option.  The  old-fashioned  public-house  was  a 
place  where  both  food  and  drink  were  supplied.  The  modern 
drinking-bar  is  a  mischievous  innovation  unknown  to  earlier  and 
healthier  days.  Many  of  our  ancestors  were  hard  drinkers,  but 
they  did  not  go  ‘  ‘  nipping  ’  ’  all  day  and  every  day  like  some  of 
their  degenerate  descendants.  I  do  not  for  one  moment  suggest 
that  the  State  should  seek  to  prevent  men  from  “  nipping  ”  when 
so  disposed^  but  on  public  grounds  it  is  inexpedient  that  our  licens¬ 
ing  laws  should  favour  this  detestable  practice. 

The  Temperance  Legislation  League  also  suggests  that  locali¬ 
ties  should  have  the  option  of  adopting  some  system  of  disin¬ 
terested  public  management,  under  careful  safeguards,  which 
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would  prevent  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquor  being  devoted  to  any  public  purpose  that  might  give  the 
ratepayers  an  interest  in  the  liquor  traffic.  This  suggestion  has 
been  received  with  great  favour  by  social  reformers  throughout 
the  country,  and  finds  much  support  from  most  influential  men 
who  have  not  hitherto  been  associated  in  any  way  with  organised 
temperance  effort.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  strenuously  opposed 
by  the  more  extreme  wirepullers  of  the  Temperance  party. 
What  the  Government  may  be  tempted  to  do  in  the  circumstances 
is  doubtful.  Their  policy  will  probably  be  determined  by  a 
careful  observation  of  the  movements  of  the  jumping  cat.  It  is 
customary  among  superior  persons  to  decry  such  opportunism, 
but  it  is  often  the  safest  of  all  guides  in  a  democratic  country 
like  ours.  It  is  folly  for  the  strongest  Government  to  attempt 
to  legislate  far  ahead  of  public  opinion,  though  there  may  be 
wisdom  in  experiments  that  are  likely  to  be  helpful  in  educating 
the  community.  Politics  is  an  experimental  science.  A  trial  of 
disinterested  public  management  without  any  competition  in 
two  or  three  populous  districts  would  be  certain  to  afford  many 
interesting  lessons  to  Temperance  reformers.  I  would  also 
welcome  the  handing  over  of  the  liquor  traffic  for  a  term  of  years 
to  some  enterprising  municipal  corporations.  Birmingham, 
Glasgow ,  or  Aberdeen  might  be  willing  to  take  the  risk ;  but  the 
expenditure  for  buying  up  the  licenses  would  be  immense- 
even  in  the  last  mentioned.  Perhaps  a  small  English  rural  town 
like  Spalding  and  a  Scottish  manufacturing  town  like  Hawick  or 
Galashiels  might  be  more  suitable.  Such  experiments  are 
greatly  dreaded  by  the  organised  defenders  of  the  Liquor  Trade, 
but  they  find  their  most  effective  protection  in  the  opposition  of 
the  extremists  of  the  Temperance  party.  It  may  be  news  to 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  but  it  is  perfectly  true,  that  many  of  the 
most  astute  men  in  the  Liquor  interest  regard  him  as  their 
strongest  tower  of  defence  against  their  greatest  perils — to  wit, 
disinterested  public  management  and  municipalisation. 

One  word  of  warning  to  the  Liberal  Government.  On  this, 
as  on  all  other  questions,  it  is  the  moderate  sensible  men  in  the 
community  that  really  exert  the  determining  influence.  For  a 
moderate  and  sensible  Bill  they  will  find  powerful  support  even 
in  the  ranks  of  their  political  opponents.  In  the  House  of  Lords 
the  whole  Bench  of  Bishops  will  be  in  their  favour.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  allow  themselves  to  be  dominated  by  the  extreme 
“faddists,”  their  Bill  will  be  wrecked,  and  they  will  only  bring 
discredit  upon  themselves. 

The  question  of  the  Unemployed  is  the  most  important  problem 
that  the  new  Liberal  Government  has  to  face.  It  is  at  once  the 
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most  difficult  and  the  most  urgent.  Something  must  be  done, 
and  that  speedily,  and  yet,  as  one  of  the  leading  Socialists  in 
London  recently  remarked  to  me  in  the  course  of  a  private  con¬ 
versation  :  “Nothing  but  mischief  can  be  done  in  a  hurry.”  It 
is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  Liberal  Cabinet  will  exert  them¬ 
selves  to  keep  their  policy  as  to  the  Unemployed  outside  the 
arena  of  party  politics.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  has 
himself  intimated  that  the  Liberals  cannot  act  the  part  of  the 
Levite  and  pass  by  on  the  other  side.  I  trust  that  wise  measures 
of  relief  and  remedies  making  for  a  permanent  and  lasting  cure 
may  be  devised.  No  country  is  in  a  healthy  state  when  there  is 
not  sufficient  remunerative  employment  available  for  all  vigorous 
able-bodied  persons,  and  when  widespread  evils  arise  from  the 
want  of  employment  it  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  take  measures  to  deal  with  a  state  of  affairs  that  threatens 
the  existence  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  ultimately  civilisation 
itself.  Hunger  is  the  parent  of  sanguinary  revolution,  and  on 
the  principle  of  ransom,  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  propounded  in 
his  Radical  days,  something  must  be  done,  were  it  only  in  the 
interests  of  the  wealthy. 

There  is  no  room  for  idlers  in  a  well-constituted  community. 
“Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do.”  Those 
who  will  not  work  should  be  punished,  and  those  who  cannot 
find  work  for  themselves  should  be  helped  to  employment.  I 
cannot  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  that  any  man  should  as  a  matter 
of  right  be  entitled  to  ask  the  State  to  find  a  job  for  him.  To 
encourage  men  to  act  on  this  principle  would  sap  energy  and 
initiative,  which  are  the  most  valuable  things  in  the  w'orld.  I 
insist,  however,  that  it  is  within  the  province  of  statesmanship 
to  seek  to  bring  about  a  condition  of  affairs  that  will  make  labour 
plentiful.  There  is  something  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark 
when  thousands  of  healthy  able-bodied  men  are  seeking  work 
and  finding  none. 

As  a  first  step  in  this  direction  Mr.  Balfour  passed  the  Unem¬ 
ployed  Workmen’s  Act,  which  may  be  a  very  poor  thing  at  best. 
Mr.  John  Burns — who,  as  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  is  now  the  Minister  in  charge  of  the  working  of  this  Act 
—described  it  in  one  of  his  electioneering  speeches  as  a  badly 
made  pair  of  trousers.  He  further  complained  that  he  could  not 
make  a  coat  of  it.  Nonsense  like  this  may  perhaps  be  pardoned 
in  the  heat  of  an  election.  Mr.  John  Burns  would  have  disap¬ 
pointed  his  friends  had  he  not  made  it  hot  for  his  opponents ; 
but  a  responsible  Minister  of  the  Crown,  who  fills  what  is,  under 
present  conditions,  the  most  difficult  position  in  the  Cabinet,  must 
try  to  take  a  broader  view  of  the  situation.  That  Mr.  Burns 
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may  be  able  to  improve  the  pair  of  trousers  made  by  Mr.  Balfour  1 
is  earnestly  to  be  desired.  If  he  has  any  difficulty  as  to  how  to  * 
make  the  coat  or  as  to  where  he  is  to  get  the  material,  I  would 
suggest  that  he  should  seek  advice  from  Mr.  Will  Crooks,  who  ■ 
practically  forced  Mr.  Balfour  to  pass  the  Bill.  It  is  reasonable 
to  infer  from  a  hint  that  Mr.  Balfour  dropped  as  to  preferring 
the  Bill  in  its  original  shape,  that  he  would  have  liked  to 
make  arrangements  for  providing  funds  as  well  as  supplying 
machinery  for  dealing  with  this  problem,  and  that  is  what  Mr.  ji 
Crooks  would  have  desired.  There  is  nothing  to  hinder  Mr.  I? 
Burns  from  putting  pressure  on  Mr.  Asquith  to  make  provision  | 
in  his  Budget  to  pay  the  interest  on  a  modest  loan  of,  say,  four  ! 
or  five  millions,  to  set  on  foot  carefully  devised  experiments  for  | 
the  relief  of  the  unemployed.  The  end  chiefly  aimed  at  would  ^ 
naturally  be  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible  the  congestion  in  the 
labour  market.  The  exodus  is  at  present  from  the  country  dis¬ 
tricts  to  the  large  towns,  and  physically  and  morally,  as  well  as 
economically,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  the  tide  could  be 
turned  in  a  natural  way  in  the  opposite  direction.  All  such  plans 
would  require  to  be  carried  out  on  sound  business  principles.  The 
nation  would  rightly  look  in  the  long  run  for  a  return  on  the 
money  invested  in  the  form  of  tangible  social  improvement.  It 
seems  probable  that  carefully  selected  tenants  might  be  able  to 
make  a  good  livelihood  for  themselves  on  small  co-operative 
holdings  in  the  country.  General  Booth  has  got  the  loan  of 
T100,000  to  allow  of  an  experiment  of  this  kind  being  made  by 
the  Salvation  Army.  The  State  might  advance  another  £100 ,000, 
which  would  permit  of  the  extent  of  the  enterprise  being  doubled. 
Even  this  would  be  a  very  small  affair ;  but  it  would  be  easy  to 
give  State  facilities  for  the  extensive  development  of  such  methods 
of  home  colonisation,  if  the  results  of  the  tentative  efforts  were 
sufficiently  encouraging. 

Afforestation  on  a  large  scale  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
would  add  greatly  in  the  long  run  to  our  national  wealth.  There 
would  be  little  return  for  the  expenditure  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  present  generation  ;  but  what  is  a  long  time  in  the  life  of 
an  individual  is  short  in  the  life  of  a  nation.  To  plant  trees 
seems  a  very  simple  matter ;  but  it  requires  some  little  skill. 
Not  every  London  dock  labourer  would  be  fitted  for  the  task; 
but  much  good  would  be  accomplished  if  even  50  per  cent,  of 
the  men  who  have  forsaken  rural  pursuits  for  the  delusive  allure¬ 
ments  of  our  large  cities  were  brought  back  to  the  land.  If  the 
new  Liberal  Government  can  accomplish  this,  their  term  of 
office  will  be  long  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Great  Britain. 

It  is  not  by  one  simple  expedient  that  the  problem  of  the 
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Unemployed  will  be  solved.  While  seeking  earnestly  a  permanent 
cure  no  palliative  should  be  neglected.  There  could  be*  no 
healthier  reading  for  politicians  of  all  shades  of  opinion  than  the 
“Latter  Day  Pamphlets”  of  Thomas  Carlyle.  It  is  quite  true 
that  our  Colonies  want  only  the  physically  fit  and  the  courage¬ 
ously  self-reliant ;  but  there  are  plenty  of  these  in  England  to-day 
vainly  looking  for  work  or  living  from  hand  to  mouth  on  their 
earnings  from  casual  jobs.  We  need  have  no  fear  that  the 
strength  of  the  nation  will  suffer  through  the  sending  of  our 
best  to  the  Colonies.  We  cannot  have  too  many  outlets  for  our 
national  energies.  The  first  task  which  lies  closest  to  the  hands  of 
all  men  of  light  and  leading  in  Great  Britain  is  to  find,  at  home 
or  abroad,  more  useful  and  profitable  occupation  for  our  toiling 
millions.  I  believe  with  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  in 
colonising  Great  Britain  as  much  as  possible.  To  settle  more 
people  on  our  Home  land  is  the  ambition  of  men  of  all  political 
parties  who  have  the  faintest  glimmering  of  statesmanship  in 
their  composition ;  but  there  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way.  I 
believe  greatly  in  spade-work,  but  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
make  spade-work  remunerative.  For  example,  vegetables  are 
frequently  sold  in  London  at  prices  that  would  barely  pay  the 
carriage  from  Lincolnshire.  Railway  rates  and  other  handicaps 
on  rural  industry  will  have  to  be  carefully  inquired  into.  To 
attack  the  Unemployed  problem  properly  involves  first  of  all  the 
careful  investigation  of  a  great  multiplicity  of  detail.  Changes  in 
the  land  laws  may  be  necessary,  and  our  leaders  must  not 
scruple,  if  need  be,  to  carry  out  the  most  far-reaching  agrarian 
reforms  in  an  equitable  manner ;  but  nothing  should  be  done 
rashly.  The  pleasure  parks  of  the  few  are  in  some  respects  of 
advantage  to  the  many.  To  take  a  concrete  instance  ;  I  should 
not  like  to  see  the  park  at  Chatsworth  divided  up  into  small  hold¬ 
ings  when  there  is  plenty  of  other  land  in  the  county  wffiich 
could  be  made  available  for  the  purpose.  If,  however,  the 
alternatives  were  the  partitioning  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s 
park  or  the  starvation  of  the  English  people,  the  Duke  himself 
is  far  too  true  a  patriot  to  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  correct  solu¬ 
tion.  Personally  I  believe  that  the  great  landlords,  when  they 
have  ample  capital,  might  do  more  than  Government  or  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  help  on  the  movement  back  to  the  land,  and  I  think 
they  should  be  encouraged  to  do  so.  If  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  can  devise  any  legislation  calculated  to  advance  this 
end,  he  will  deserve  well  of  his  country. 
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It  was  said  by  the  late  Mr.  Froude  that  our  party  system  was 
really  a  disguised  state  of  Civil  War,  and  it  may  be  added  that 
that  system  of  government  does  not  appear  at  its  best  during  a 
General  Election.  Every  statesman  in  a  constitutional  country 
plays  two  parts,  the  one  of  a  political  advocate,  the  other  of  an 
administrator.  No  two  functions  could  well  appear  more  opposed, 
for  they  need  faculties  widely  different.  The  calm,  reflective, 
discriminating,  and  controlling  intellect  seems  to  have  nothing 
in  common  with  the  capacity  to  stimulate  passion  and  arouse 
sentiment.  In  fact,  they  are  very  rarely  combined  in  anything 
like  equal  proportions,  but  when  both  are  present  in  an  almost 
equal  degree,  they  are  generally  accompanied  with  such  force  of 
character  as  gives  driving  power  and  in  itself  commands 
popular  attention.  Whatever  view’  we  may  hold  as  to  his  career, 
no  one  can  deny  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  possesses  in  a  high 
measure  all  three  requisites  for  a  successful  parliamentary  career. 
Quidquid  vult  valde  vult.  We  owe  it  more  to  the  genius  of  our 
race  than  to  any  virtue  of  our  constitution  that  democratic 
government  with  us  has  not  yet  shown  any  signs  of  developing 
seriously  the  more  dangerous  side  of  parliamentary  institutions, 
as  has  been  the  case  in  other  countries  governed  on  similar  lines. 
Character  still  weighs  here  more  than  genius,  and  thus  the  mere 
political  advocate  is  not  by  any  means  so  easily  master  of  the 
situation  as  he  can  become  elsewhere.  Thus  also  we  still  retain 
one  great  faculty  of  a  ruling  race  which  proved  vital  to  the 
success  of  Imperial  Eome  many  years  after  her  original 
sources  of  political  power  became  corrupted.  We  honour  and 
reward  the  dull  merit  of  consistency  in  conduct  rather  than 
opinion,  and  business  capacity  even  more  lavishly  than  brilliancy 
and  keenness  of  intellect.  This  may  supply  the  solution  of 
Bagehot’s  problem,  “'Why  do  the  stupid  people  always  win  and 
the  clever  people  always  lose  ?  ”  It  certainly  explains  w’hy  our 
parliamentary  system  has  not  yet  fallen  a  victim  to  the  grave 
and  significant  dangers  w’hich  threaten  other  legislatures. 

But  of  course  there  is  one  obvious  danger  which  overhangs 
such  a  system  as  ours.  It  is  that  when  the  “  outs’’  become  the 
“ins’’  after  a  prolonged  exclusion  from  power,  they  may  fail 
through  inexperience  on  the  administrative  side.  They  are  not 
in  the  position  of  the  literary  opponent  of  a  policy.  He  may 
criticise  to  his  heart’s  content,  but  he  will  in  this  country  hardly 
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ever  bo  called  upon  to  translate  his  diatribes  into  action,  he  will 
not  be  faced  with  the  difficulty  of  applying  a  policy  of  his  own 
to  a  complicated  situation  in  which  reflection  and  not  eloquence 
is  the  quality  most  in  demand.  But  the  case  of  the  active  poli¬ 
tician  is  a  very  different  one.  He  may  be  obliged  any  day  to 
frame  a  policy  and  direct  its  application  ;  he  has  also  often  to 
control  the  passions  he  has  helped  to  arouse,  to  meet  a  hundred 
emergencies  and  overcome  prejudices  among  permanent  officials 
which  may  be  the  harder  to  combat  because  they  are  presented 
to  him  as  the  result  of  reason  founded  on  an  experience  which  he 
does  not  himself  yet  possess.  In  the  old  days,  when  the  Govern¬ 
ment  lay  in  the  hands  of  a  narrow  oligarchy,  the  difficulties  were 
much  slighter,  for  the  appeal  lay  to  a  circle  of  electors  whose 
views  of  life  were  much  on  the  same  lines  as  those  of  their  rulers. 
To-day  all  this  has  changed,  and  with  the  disappearance  of  Mr. 
Balfour’s  administration  we  have  seen  for  the  last  time  a 
Government  founded  almost  entirely  on  the  old  lines  of  personal 
association.  A  Cabinet  composed  of  social  acquaintances  brought 
up  in  the  same  schools  and  viewing  life  from  the  same  stand¬ 
point  in  society  cannot  continue  under  our  present  system.  In 
fact,  nothing  but  the  strangest  conjunction  of  circumstances 
could  ever  have  brought  it  together  at  all  in  these  days.  Its 
record  has  not  been  such  as  to  induce  the  nation  to  desire  a 
(  repetition  of  it.  Administrative  incapacity  and  a  complete  divorce 
from  popular  feeling  have  marked  its  short  and  inglorious  reign. 
“Evil  and  brief  has  been  its  pilgrimage  ”  since  it  lost  both  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  his  principal  Unionist  opponents.  The  advent 
of  younger  and  presumably  fresher  minds  into  the  Cabinet  circle 
has  not  resulted  in  any  infusion  of  enthusiasm  or  capacity  into 
the  work  of  government.  Mr.  Arnold-Forster,  the  only  recruit 
from  outside  the  charmed  circle,  has  not  done  anything  to  justify 
the  inhovation  on  the  part  of  his  chief.  His  departure  from  office 
is  hailed  by  a  universal  shrugging  of  shoulders  and  sighs  of  relief 
in  service  circles,  and  his  disastrous  career  is  a  vrarning  to  other 
Prime  Ministers  not  to  follow  Mr.  Balfour’s  example  of  recruiting 
a  colleague  from  the  ranks  of  pushful  journalism.^ 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  a  Ministry  so  undistinguished  in  its 
individual  items  as  Mr.  Balfour’s  has  rarely  occupied  the  public 
stage.  The  larger  number  of  them  pass  away  unremembered 
because  they  never  were  known ,  and  none ,  save  Lord  Lansdowne , 
has  distinguished  himself  by  any  official  act,  save  it  be  one  that 

(1)  Nothing  has  been  more  remarkable  than  the  almost  personal  attack  that 
has  been  made  in  the  election  on  the  members  of  the  late  Cabinet.  Mr.  A. 
Balfour,  Mr.  G.  Balfour,  Mr.  Brodrick,  Mr.  Lyttelton,  Mr.  Walter  Long  are 
among  the  chief  sufferers.  Mr.  Arnold  Foster  owes  his  success  apparently  to  a 
split  vote. 
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has  made  him  distasteful  to  the  public.  The  Conservative  Party 
has  ever  been  remarkable  for  its  patience  under  official  pressure 
but  probably  never  before  in  its  history  has  it  consented  to  main¬ 
tain  in  office  for  so  long  a  period  a  body  of  individuals  so  little 
remarkable  in  either  of  the  capacities  we  have  put  forward  as 
necessary  equipments  for  success  in  party  politics,  advocacy  or 
administration.  Mr.  Balfour  himself  has  doubtless  been  happier 
since  the  departure  of  his  redoubtable  rival,  and  the  feeling  may 
have  been  shared  by  other  members  of  his  Cabinet ,  for  they  have 
evidently  not  grasped  the  fact  that  government  by  a  family  party 
was  only  the  result  of  the  break-up  of  Liberalism  brought  about 
by  Home  Rule,  and  secondly  by  the  adroit  manoeuvring  of  the 
arch  intruder  himself  in  1900.  Without  Mr.  Chamberlain,  there  I 
would  have  been  no  Tory  victory  in  that  year,  for  there  would 
have  been  no  election.  Lord  Salisbury  himself  taking  the  more 
constitutional  line  of  Lord  Beacon sfield  after  the  Berlin  Congress 
rather  than  the  American  Boss  views  made  fashionable  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  But  that  astute  manipulator  of  electoral  issues 
has  not  gone  out  into  the  wilderness  in  order  to  make  things  j 

pleasant  for  a  narrow  circle  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  intimates.  The  I 

appalling  administrative  failure  of  the  late  Government  is  appre¬ 
ciated  by  no  one  so  keenly  as  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  with  buoyant 
egotism  sees  in  that  the  principal  cause  for  the  collapse  of  his 
owm  agitation.  Whether  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  friends 
be  true  or  not  that  he  will  never  take  office  again  so  long  as  the 
protagonist  of  Tariff  Reform  is  in  active  political  life,  we  may 
assume  that  the  personnel  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  Ministry  and  its 
achievements  has  by  no  means  assisted  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  propa¬ 
ganda,  while  the  disastrous  effect  of  the  latter’s  new-found 
doctrines  on  the  general  cohesion  of  the  Party  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  self-evident.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  Mr.  Balfour’s 
Cabinet  has  done  more  harm  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  or  Mr. 
Chamberlain  to  Mr.  Balfour’s  Cabinet.  The  effect  of  Tariff 
Reform  on  Liberalism  has  been  equally  powerful.  Dissolvent  in 
the  first  case,  it  has  been  a  compressive  force  in  the  other.  This 
has  been  borne  out  in  the  composition  of  the  new  Government, 
which  includes  all  sections  of  Liberalism,  much  to  the  surprise 
and  chagrin  of  those  who  criticised  beforehand. 

An  able  writer  in  the  last  number  of  this  Review,  styling 
himself  a  “student  of  public  affairs,’’  evidently  had  little  hope 
of  efficiency  in  any  Liberal  Ministry,  though  he  is  himself 
apparently  inspired  by  Radical  sentiments.  He  paints  a  dismal 
picture  of  the  chances  of  unity  in  such  a  Ministry ,  and  of  efficient 
legislation.  The  stumbling-block  was  to  be  the  Rosebery 
section.  “  Lord  Rosebery  has  no  sympathy  with  Liberal  reform 
and  only  remains  in  the  Party  in  order  to  stultify  it.”  ”  The 
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next  Liberal  Ministry  will  shape  their  measures  in  such  fashion 
as  to  provoke  the  strenuous  opposition  of  their  foes  without 
exciting  the  enthusiasm  of  their  friends.”  ”  Union  in  the 
Liberal  Party  seems  as  far  off  as  ever.”  The  writer  being  faced 
with  the  fact  that  the  new  Ministry  comprises  the  best  men  of 
the  whole  Party,  excepting  Lord  Eosebery,  declines  to  abandon 
his  pessimism,  and  notes  in  a  P.S.  the  appalling  possibilities  of 
schism  latent  in  a  Cabinet  which  contains  Lord  Eipon,  the 
Catholic,  and  Mr.  Birrell,  the  Nonconformist,  Home  Eulers,  and 
members  of  the  Liberal  League.  He  also  sees  great  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  a  clear  declaration  on  the  matter  of  Chinese  labour. 

If  all  friends  of  Eadical  legislation  and  administration  took 
the  gloomy  view  of  this  writer,  the  future  prospects  of  the  Party 
would  be  blank  indeed.  A  little  faith,  hope,  and  even  charity  are 
needed  on  the  part  of  a  candid  friend  when  the  possibilities  of 
a  Ministry  as  a  political  force  are  to  be  accurately  gauged.  Mr. 
Iwan  Muller,  who  writes  in  the  same  number  in  defence  of  the 
defunct  Cabinet,  sees  little  to  find  fault  with  in  their  doings, 

iand  attributes  the  Liberal  victory  to  our  old  friend  the 
swing  of  the  pendulum,  or  to  the  ingrained  habit  of  English¬ 
men  to  “crab”  their  own  country  and  everything  that 
is  theirs.  It  may  be  that  the  lov(;s  and  hates  of  the  British 
people  are  short-lived,  but  there  are  some  sentiments  which  it 
seems  very  hard  to  make  them  abandon.  The  Liberal  Party  has 
suffered  for  twenty  years  for  its  foreign  policy  during  the  ’80  to 
.  ’85  Parliament.  We  believe  that  the  feeling  then  aroused,  no 

doubt  to  a  great  extent  unreasoning,  that  British  interests  and 
honour  had  been  sacrificed,  has  hardly  yet  died  out,  but  still  does 
duty  for  patriotism  among  some  who  influence  portions  of  the 
lower  middle  and  working  classes.  This  sentiment  is  played  upon 
and  w'orked  up,  not  only  at  election  times,  but  continuously,  by 
a  certain  class  of  journal  which  is  the  most  efficient  ally  of 
Toryism,  and  the  Home  Eule  bogey  is  chiefly  made  effective 
because  it  is  combined  with  the  charge  of  neglect  of  British 
interests.  But  the  late  Unionist  Government  has  done  its  best 
to  deprive  itself  of  its  two  most  powerful  weapons.  Its  Irish 
policy  has  rudely  shaken  the  faith  of  its  supporters  as  to  its 
determination  to  maintain  the  Union,  while  Mr.  Lyttelton’s 
solitary  achievement  in  statesmanship,  the  introduction  of 
Chinese  labour  into  the  Transvaal,  has  effectually  dispelled  the 
claim  of  the  Unionist  Party  to  represent  Imperialist  sentiment. 

I  None  of  the  defenders  of  that  unfortunate  policy  have  tackled 
the  real  crux  of  the  difficulty,  that,  while  the  mines  themselves 
may  not  be  always  over-capitalised,  their  owners  have  put  the 
shares  on  the  market  at  exorbitant  rates  whereon  a  dividend  can 
only  be  secured  by  obtaining  the  cheapest  form  of  Asiatic  labour. 
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The  war,  in  fact,  has  been  proved  in  results  a  mine-owners’  war 
waged  at  the  cost  of  British  lives  and  money  for  the  benefit  of 
alien  capitalists  and  not  of  the  British  taxpayer.  It  may  have 
been  a  foolish  delusion  to  suppose  that  its  purpose  ever  was  of 
that  nature,  but  if  so,  the  delusion  was  carefully  fostered  by  the 
advocacy  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Balfour,  and  their  followers, 
and  it  is  the  conviction  that  we  have  been  duped,  quite  as  much 
as  the  feeling  that  British  labour  has  been  ousted  by  what  the 
working  class  regards ,  rightly  or  wrongly ,  as  labour  run  on  servile 
principles,  that  has  led  to  a  strong  reaction  against  the  policy  of 
the  war  and  everything  connected  with  it.  It  is  possible  now 
to  gauge  the  exact  depth  or  extent  of  that  conviction  among 
the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  only 
part  of  a  general  and  widespread  dissatisfaction,  both  with  the 
methods  and  results  of  the  late  Government’s  South  African 
policy.  This  has  proved  one  of  the  strongest  factors  in  the 
elections,  and  has  done  irreparable  harm  to  the  claim  of 
Unionism  to  represent  Imperialism. 

The  most  amusing  part  of  the  whole  business  is  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  members  of  the  late  Government  seem  totally  unable  to 
appreciate  the  popular  view  as  to  their  proceedings.  While  their 
collective  incapacity  in  ail  business  matters  has  aroused  the  un¬ 
favourable  comments  of  everyone  who  has  had  dealings  with 
them,  they  still  seem  individually  and  collectively  unable  to  free 
themselves  from  the  delusion  that  they  are  entitled,  both  by 
birth  and  capacity,  to  govern  the  country.  Mr.  Balfour,  who 
showed  an  extraordinary  readiness  to  abandon  his  more  distin¬ 
guished  and  experienced  colleagues,  has  shown  an  equally  strange 
reluctance  to  part  with  some  w'ho  have  lowered  the  prestige  of 
his  Ministry  to  an  unexampled  degree.  This  is,  of  course,  all  to 
the  advantage  of  their  successors.  No  one  has  denied  them  the 
capacity  to  develop  into  an  administrative  body  which  will  bea-’ 
comparison  with  some  of  the  more  famous  among  their 
predecessors. 

Owing  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Party  from  power  for  over 
seventeen  years,  with  an  interval  of  only  tw'o  years  and  a  half 
of  place  without  power,  tihe  material  upon  which  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  has  had  to  draw  is  for  the  larger  part  new 
to  office  altogether,  and  only  seven  members  of  the  present 
Cabinet  have  held  Cabinet  rank  before — of  these,  three  at  least 
occupy  sinecure  offices,  and  therefore  four  of  them  alone,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Prime  Minister,  have  had  an  earlier  experience  of 
administering  great  offices. 

The  Prime  Minister  himself  is  a  striking  example  of  the  solid 
qualities  which  have  ere  now  in  this  country  borne  a  politician 
to  eminences  which  his  more  brilliant  but  less  stable  competitors 
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have  sighed  for  in  vain.  Far  more  highly  endowed  mentally 
and  with  a  greater  capacity  for  speech  lightened  with  humour, 
he  has  a  solidity  about  him  which  attracts  the  same  kind  of  con¬ 
fidence  that  always  attended  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith.  Two  of  our 
most  distinguished  soldiers,  who  have  had  access  to  peculiarly  full 
sources  of  information,  have  stated  privately  that  he  was  the 
ablest  administrator  at  the  War  Ofifice  since  Cardwell.  Originality 
is  on  the  whole  a  dangerous  quality  in  a  British  statesman,  and 
if  the  Premier  lacks  it,  it  is  far  from  being  a  drawback.  But 
he  undoubtedly  does  possess  the  essential  qualities  of  grit  and 
determination,  the  latter  strengthened  by  a  Caledonian  disinclina¬ 
tion  to  abandon  a  position  once  obtained.  The  defects  of  his 
qualities  are  clear  to  all ,  a  faculty  for  ‘  ‘  blazing  indiscretion  ’  ’ 
only  equalled  by  that  of  the  late  Lord  Salisbury.  The  brilliancy 
of  that  statesman  was  the  excuse  for  his  oratorical  faux  pas,  and 
often  led  to  their  condonation.  Sir  Henry’s  have  always  been 
seriously  meant  and  the  result  of  conviction,  and  therefore  more 
dangerous  to  himself  than  Lord  Salisbury’s  quips.  He  obviously 
means  them,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  never  fallen  into 
the  far  more  deadly  mistake  for  a  statesman  of  apology  or  explana¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  it  is  his  owm  kindliness  of  disposition,  but  he 
often  fails  to  rub  in  with  sufficient  emphasis  the  worst  indiscre¬ 
tions  of  his  opponents,  such  as  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  overture  to 
himself  to  join  in  “  bluffing  the  Boers.”  Sir  Henry  has  perhaps 
received  less  than  his  due  for  the  dignified  reticence  he  main¬ 
tained  under  a  shower  of  insults  and  innuendoes  extending  over 
years,  when  he  had  in  his  quiver  this  shaft  which  he  might  have 
winged  with  deadly  effect  against  the  reputation  of  his  opponent. 
Indeed,  the  w’hole  episode  has  been  too  little  exploited  on  the 
Liberal  side,  for  a  blunder  of  that  nature  should  surely  dispose 
for  ever  of  any  claim  to  rank  as  a  statesman  made  on  behalf  of  its 
perpetiator.  It  will  rank  in  history  with  M.  Ollivier’s  inept 
fanfaronade  of  the  “  light  heart  ”  on  the  eve  of  the  war  of  1870. 
We  owe  it  rather  perhaps  to  luck  than  merit  that  the  results 
were  not  wellnigh  as  disastrous  to  this  country.  Undoubtedly 
the  incident  did  much  to  win  for  Sir  Henry  a  fair  hearing  with 
his  more  sober  opponents,  and  he  has  lost  nothing  since  by  a 
sturdy  refusal  to  hedge.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  he  is  in¬ 
capable  of  concession  or  reasonable  opportunism  when  occasion 
requires.  The  manner  in  which  he  has  constructed  his  Cabinet 
shows  his  conciliatory  gifts,  for  he  has  accomplished  his  task 
alike  to  the  delight  of  his  friends  and  the  chagrin  of  his  opponents. 
No  conspicuous  figure  of  either  wing  of  the  Party,  with  the  signi¬ 
ficant  exception  of  Lord  Rosebery,  is  absent.  This  should 
encourage  the  doubting  disciples  of  Liberalism  to  take  more 
cheery  views  of  the  future  than  some  seem  inclined  to  do.  There 
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are  always  some  people  whose  delight  in  gloomy  vaticination  is 
so  sincere  that  they  ignore  the  most  elementary  principles  of 
party  government.  Even  to  satisfy  the  time-worn  definition  of 
Burke,  some  concessions  of  opinion  are  necessary.  A  Cabinet  is 
a  body  of  men  who  agree  together  on  certain  main  conclusions 
and,  in  order  to  bring  these  about,  they  are  obliged,  as  every 
other  committee  conducting  public  affairs  must  be,  to  sacrifice  in 
the  case  of  each  individual  certain  predilections  which  they  believe 
to  be  of  minor  importance.  This  is  the  habitual  practice  of  all 
Cabinets.  They  could  not  exist  without  it,  even  though  it  in¬ 
volves  a  further  concession  to  the  necessities  of  this  kind  of 
government  which  is  perhaps  less  defensible  in  theory,  but  is 
habitual  in  practice.  It  may  be  necessary  in  many  cases  for  a 
Minister  to  defend  in  public  measures  which  he  has  combated 
before  the  restricted  audience  of  his  colleagues.  This  has  been 
over  and  over  again  the  case,  especially  of  Unionist  Ministers 
when  they  have  been  forced  against  their  will  to  advocate 
measures  highly  democratic  fn  tendency,  though  perhaps  maimed 
and  truncated  when  framed  as  Bills. 

If  we  apply  these  main  principles  of  all  Cabinet  Government 
to  the  new  Ministry,  it  will  be  seen  how  purely  electioneering 
in  their  nature  are  the  charges  levied  against  the  members  of  the 
sacrifice  of  conviction,  or  the  attempts  to  divide  it  into  two 
sections,  one  of  which  is  “  beaten  ”  by  the  other.  The  Premier 
has  already  declared  against  a  “separate”  and  “independent” 
Parliament  for  Ireland,  and  both  he  and  Lord  Rosebery  for  ten 
years  supported  by  votes  and  speeches  the  proposals  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  They  have  both  abandoned  those  particular  methods 
of  giving  Ireland  control  of  her  own  affairs,  but  they  evidently 
for  a  long  period  entertained  similar  views  as  to  the  necessity  for 
“  governing  Ireland  according  to  Irish  ideas.”  Sir  Henry  has 
now  told  us  that  he  is  in  favour  of  gradual  concessions  “  so  far 
as  opportunity  offers,”  and  these  concessions  “leading  up  to  the 
larger  policy,”  though  not  the  policy  of  an  “  independent  or 
separate  ”  Parliament  for  Ireland.  Let  us  now  take  the  deliberate 
and  considered  view  of  Lord  Rosebery,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Mr. 
Asquith,  Sir  Henry  Fowler,  and  Mr.  Haldane  as  set  out  in  the 
manifesto  of  the  Liberal  League.  “  With  regard  to  Ireland  the 
League  is  opposed  to  such  a  counsel  of  despair  as  the  grant  of  an 
independent  Irish  Parliament ,  or  of  anything  that  would  lead  up 
to  it.  An  independent  Ireland  would  be  a  danger  to  the  Empire, 
but  a  discontented  Ireland  is  a  source  of  Imperial  weakness,  which 
cannot  be  remedied  by  a  mere  policy  of  coercion.  The  first 
necessity  of  the  situation  is  to  recognise  that  the  conditions  of 
the  problem  have  been  entirely  changed  by  the  institution  of 
local  government.  The  reconciliation  of  Ireland  to  the  Empire, 
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and  the  relief  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  from  its  present  con¬ 
gestion  are  objects  which  must  be  steadily  kept  in  view,  but 
should  be  pursued  by  methods  which  will  carry  with  them  step 
by  step  the  sympathy  and  support  of  British  opinion.”  It  is  and 
will  always  remain  a  mystery  how  it  was  that,  having  subscribed 
to  this  declaration.  Lord  Rosebery  did  not  take  the  same  view  of 
the  situation  as  the  four  vice-presidents  of  the  League.  Recog¬ 
nising,  as  he  clearly  does,  that  the  necessity  of  the  hour  is  a 
strong  Free  Trade  majority,  it  caused  grave  concern  to  his 
numerous  admirers  to  find  him  threatening  the  fabric  his  friends 
were  helping  to  construct.  The  smaller  the  Liberal  majority,  the 
greater  the  power  of  the  Irish;  therefore,  according  to  Lord 
Eosebery  himself,  the  greater  the  danger  to  the  Empire  and 
indeed  to  Free  Trade  itself,  for  nearly  all  the  Irish  Nationalists 
are  Protectionists  at  heart.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  on 
his  part  and  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Liberal  League  on  theirs 
were  well  aware  of  these  facts.  Why  should  the  latter  gentle¬ 
men  be  ‘‘vanquished  ”  because  they  clearly  understand  that  the 
issue  before  the  country  is  not ,  and  cannot  be  in  the  present  state 
of  affairs,  an  Irish  Parliament?  If  Sir  Henry  is  not  a  Master 
Pliable,  neither  is  he  an  intransigeant.  He  has  about  him  much 
of  the  shrewd  bonhomie  which  will  lead  him  to  hesitate  before 
he  wantonly  goes  on  his  travels  again  having  once  reached  port, 
j  The  solid  common  sense  of  the  country ,  which  is  sick  to  death  of 
j  incompetent  and  amateurish  fumbling  with  great  affairs  by  a 

;|  coterie,  turns  instinctively  to  the  group  of  which  Mr.  Asquith  is 

the  chief  to  set  the  example  in  efficient  administration.  Mr. 
Balfour’s  attempt  to  represent  their  position  as  subservient  to 
some  undefined  Irish  manoeuvring  in  the  future  is  falling  as  flat 
as  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  gibes  about  ‘‘  lawyers  ”  and  ‘‘  briefs.”  But 
when  Mr.  Balfour  desires  electoral  success,  he  is  prepared  to  pay 
the  price.  He  will,  it  appears,  descend  to  charges  which  he  of 
all  men  knows  to  be  baseless.  If  any  men  have  shown  grit  during 
their  past  careers  as  administrators,  they  are  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
Sir  Henry  Fowler,  and  Mr.  Asquith.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  in  a  Liberal  Ministry  which  enjoyed  a  very  narrow  majority, 
and  had  at  times  almost  to  depend  upon  the  Labour  vote,  Mr. 
.Asquith  did  not  hesitate  to  settle  the  Trafalgar  Square  difficulty 
by  an  equitable  compromise  and  not  by  concessions  to  labour 
•  demands,  while  he  assumed  the  championship  of  law  and  order 
at  Featherstone  in  a  style  which  still  makes  him  obnoxious  to 
the  extreme  labour  party.  Sir  Henry  Fowler  is  perhaps  the  only 
man  living  who  has  changed  votes  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
a  speech.  This  he  undoubtedly  achieved  in  the  debate  on  the 
Indian  cotton  duties,  in  which  the  majority  at  first  were  hostile. 
As  to  Sir  Edward  Grey,  not  even  Mr.  Balfour  suggests  that  he. 
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will  be  false  to  his  principles,  but  he  pretends  to  believe  that  he 
will  be  so  hampered  by  his  colleagues,  and  will  see  our  arma¬ 
ments  so  depleted,  as  not  to  afford  him  the  backing  necessary  for 
a  strong  foreign  policy. 

These  affected  apprehensions  are  very  poor  stuff  on  which  to 
base  the  appeal  of  an  ex-Prime  Minister  to  his  countrymen.  It 
is  not  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  proceedings  of  ‘  ‘  such  a 
being  as  man  in  such  a  world  as  the  present  one,”  that  four 
men  wdth  great  reputations  should  imperil  their  characters  and 
sacrifice  large  incomes  in  order  to  enjoy  a  precarious  and  degrad¬ 
ing  tenure  of  office.  This  remark  applies  w'ith  special  force  to 
Mr.  Haldane,  who  enjoyed,  before  taking  office,  both  the 
enviable  reputation  which  arises  from  a  consensus  of  opinion 
that  he  was  capable  of  distinguishing  himself  in  any  place  he 
might  hold,  and  also  the  emoluments  arising  from  established 
success  in  a  great  profession.  It  is  incredible  that  he  should 
have  risked  everything,  with  a  probability  of  losing  his  political 
character,  for  the  sake  of  a  brief  and  uneasy  tenure  of  a  thankless 
post.  After  all,  reasonable  beings  will  judge  men  according  to 
accepted  standards  of  sane  conduct,  and  they  see  in  the  presence 
of  the  four  vice-presidents  of  the  Liberal  League  a  pledge  as  to 
Irish  legislation  of  the  same  nature  as  Lord  Eosebery  indicated 
in  his  speech  of  January  ; — “When  they  leave  the  Cabinet,  we  i 

may  look  out  for  squalls.”  But  are  the  rest  of  their  colleagues  1 
any  more  likely  than  they  to  set  free  all  the  winds  to  scatter  the  1 
Cabinet  asunder?  Does  anyone,  we  may  also  inquire,  seriously  ) 
believe  that  its  various  members  assumed  office  without  some 
assurances  as  to  the  nature  of  the  legislation  they  might  be 
invited  to  undertake  on  various  matters  of  controversy?  Lord 
Ripon,  it  is  true,  is  a  Catholic,  but  he  is  not  one  of  the  frantic 
and  irreconcilable  class  which  all  religious  bodies  harbour,  but 
never  wholly  consist  of,  happily  for  the  future  of  Christianity. 
Nor  is  Mr.  Birrell  a  heady  zealot  who  traces  his  spiritual  ancestry 
to  Martin  Marprelate.  An  arrangement  that  could  be  mutually 
agreeable  to  these  two  would  be  such  as  should  satisfy  all  reason¬ 
able  men,  and  this  in  religious  matters  most  Englishmen  are, 
for,  when  time  has  been  given  for  reflection,  to  be  fair-minded 
is  the  bias  of  the  British  nature.  Compromise  and  not  logic  is 
the  root  of  all  our  political  and  religious  institutions,  and  for  that 
reason  Mr.  John  Burns  is  a  practical  politician  and  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie  is  not.  In  France  the  latter  might  be  a  Minister,  but  as 
things  are  here  he  is  to  the  former  as  M.  Herve  is  to  M.  Janres. 

As  for  Mr.  Bums,  the  general  sentiment  of  the  country  is 
in  his  favour.  He  has  shown  through  many  years  a  dignity,  self- 
restraint,  and  common  sense  which  are  all  necessary  if  a  Labour 
member  is  to  prove  a  success  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the 
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present  condition  of  society  and  with  the  traditions  of  the  House, 
it  requires  no  little  firmness  of  purpose  to  attend  there  regularly 
and  yet  live  within  the  narrow  income  which  is  all  a  Labour 
member  can  count  upon.  There  have  been  instances  when 
failure  has  occurred  which  can  be  readily  excused  by  all  who  know 
the  facts.  But  the  process  of  weeding  out  has  hitherto  been  the 
work  of  circumstances,  and  the  small  residuum  has  made  up  a 
^  body  of  men  more  highly  respected,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
single  group  that  could  be  found.  Mr.  Burns’s  friends  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  his  own  class  or  his  own  party,  and  the 
change  wrought  at  the  Local  Government  Board  by  his  advent 
should  be  all  to  the  good,  for  that  department  is  specially  con¬ 
cerned  with  matters  which  must  deeply  affect  the  poor,  and 
his  two  immediate  predecessors  were  singularly  incapable  of 
approaching  their  work  with  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  problems 
of  poverty.  The  one  lost  a  safe  county  seat  (easily  re  won  and 
retained  by  a  popular  Tory)  because  he  utterly  failed  to  display 
any  sympathy  for  the  agricultural  labourer,  and  the  other,  while 
sincerely  desirous  of  doing  right,  surveyed  the  objects  of  his  care 
with  the  interested  aloofness  of  an  entomologist  for  some  curious 
insect. 

Mr.  Burns  has  had  too  long  an  experience  of  local  government 
i  and  of  the  restiveness  of  the  ratepayers  to  embark  on  wildcat 

i  schemes,  while  at  the  Treasury  are  two  financial  experts  who 
will  steadily  hold  in  check  any  expenditure  not  likely  to  bear  fruit 
in  full.  Mr.  Asquith’s  mastery  of  the  fiscal  question  has  done 
j  more  than  any  other  speaker’s  efforts  to  scatter  the  ill-compacted 
fallacies  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  programme,  and  Mr.  McKenna  as 
Financial  Secretary  will  have  the  opportunity  not  too  often 
accorded  to  the  politician  of  occupying  the  one  post  for  which, 
both  by  training  and  natural  gifts,  he  is  particularly  fitted,  as 
has  been  shown  by  his  masterly  handling  of  the  Free  Trade 
Union.  The  recent  change  on  the  Treasury  Bench  will  have 
other  advantages  for  the  general  public.  Mr.  Balfour’s  young 
men  were  too  gravely  conscious  of  their  own  merits  to  enliven 
debate.  Who  can  connect  the  names  of  Mr.  Lyttelton,  Mr. 
j  Brodrick,  Mr.  Arnold-Forster,  Mr.  Long  and  others  of  the  type 
with  a  single  happy  allusion  or  telling  phase?  But  not  even  the 
,  repressive  burden  of  the  Education  Office  will  deprive  us  of  quip 
and  epigram  from  Mr.  Birrell.  If  Mr.  Churchill  treats  the 
Colonies  with  consideration ,  as  independent  communities  federated 
with  us  and  not  as  “  possessions,”  he  will  have  no  restiveness  to 
meet,  and  the  world  looks  with  joyful  anticipation  at  the  bouts 
I  in  prospect  between  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  himself.  The  public, 
I  whatever  its  politics,  abhors  incapacity  allied  with  pompous 
I  vanity,  and  therefore,  for  that  reason  alone,  welcomes  the  new 
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men.  Mr.  Bryce  is  not  new,  but  has  courageously  accepted  a 
new  post  which  does  not,  at  all  events,  involve  its  holder  in  the 
malediction  pronounced  on  those  of  whom  all  men  speak  well. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  a  mind  of  extraordinary  bril¬ 
liancy  and  receptiveness  may  not  throw  even  too  ma  y  sidelights 
upon  the  thorny  path  before  him.  In  any  case,  the  readiness  to 
stake  a  reputation  on  a  thankless  office  strikes  a  high  note  of 
patriotism  when  the  occupant  might  have  gone  further  and  fared  ! 
better.  Absolute  and  unqualified  success  in  such  a  position  is 
hardly  to  be  looked  for,  if  we  are  to  rely  only  on  the  criticisms  of 
Irishmen,  which  are  rarely  disinterested,  while  those  of  English¬ 
men  and  Scotsmen  are  ill-informed.  But  this  position  must 
always  be  the  same  so  long  as  the  attempt  is  made  to  administer 
a  country  by  bureaucratic  means  under  a  democratic  Government. 
This  is  successfully  done  in  India,  but  that  country  has  no  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Parliament.  The  Irish  anomaly  will  always  present 
the  danger  of  a  compact  party  ready  to  sell  its  votes  to  the  highest 
bidder,  though  there  are  signs  that  the  Irish  priesthood,  especially 
the  Jesuits,  will  ere  long  organise  a  section  of  their  own  under 
the  leadership  of  a  member  of  the  land-owning  class.  This  may 
ease  the  strain  on  the  British  Government. 

The  result  of  the  elections  gives  magnificent  opportunities  to 
the  Ministry,  and  it  is  absurd  to  represent  them  as  not  genuinely 
united  on  a  policy  of  social  and  administrative  reform. 
There  may  be  diversities  of  gifts,  but  there  is  the  same  I 

spirit.  Mr.  Haldane,  who  is  looked  upon  as  a  strong  Conserv-  j 
ative  force,  has  also  constructive  ideas  which,  on  many 
points,  are  analogous  to  those  of  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  and  he 
is  far  more  strongly  imbued  with  what  is  best  in  the  governing 
system  of  Germany  than  the  superficial  empirics  who 
preach  the  aims  and  methods  of  German  Protection  without  the 
German  makeweights.  Since  the  British  electors  have  had  the 
wisdom  to  give  a  remarkable  association  of  able  men  a  real  chance 
of  initiating  a  policy,  we  may  anticipate  results  comparable  to 
nothing  since  the  achievements  of  the  first  Gladstone  administra¬ 
tion.  But  this  all  depends  on  whether  the  country  as  a  whole  is 
again  inspired  with  the  reforming  spirit.  We  believe  it  is,  but 
it  only  visits  us  at  rare  intervals.  The  Conservative  mass  is 
strangely  constant,  as  may  be  seen  when  we  note  how’  relatively 
small  a  decline  there  is  in  Conservative  polls  even  at  the  recent 
disastrous  elections.  A  great  Liberal  victory  always  implies 
great  public  interest  in  the  result.  The  best  Liberal  Govern¬ 
ment  can  do  nothing  without  an  immense  driving  force  behind  it, 
for  the  dead  weight  is  almost  constant. 

For  the  other  side  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  programme  supplies  the 
only  excuse  for  enthusiasm.  But  Mr.  Balfour’s  deadly 
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manoeuvres  have  done  their  work.  The  story  by  now  might  have 
been  different  if  his  Government  had  gone  to  the  country  shortly 
after  the  missionary  of  Empire  had  inaugurated  the  campaign. 
Mr.  Balfou.,  however,  knew  well  how  fatal  would  be  the  results 
when  the  storm  of  facts  and  statistics  was  allowed  to  beat  for 
two  years  on  the  jerry-built  structure  which  was  not  intended  by 
its  author  to  endure,  but  only  to  carry  the  Party  to  victory  again. 
Then  it  would  have  been  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  vanity,  along 
with  three  acres  and  a  cow  and  old-age  pensions,  and  the  other 
cries  which  have  served  him  well  in  the  past.  Mr.  Balfour  also 
knew  by  experience  and  recognised  with  cruel  perspicacity  the 
deadly  dangers  which  wait  in  politics  upon  ‘  ‘  an  old  man  in  a 
hurry.” 

The  Liberal  Government,  then,  is  not  faced  with  any  con¬ 
structive  policy  supported  by  a  united  party.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
may,  and  no  doubt  will,  attempt  negotiations  with  the  Irish,  as 
he  is  said  to  have  done  already,  but  this  wTll  be  a  gambler’s  last 
throw,  and  will  repel  many  Unionists.  One  danger  to  the 
Liberals  may  arise  from  the  Labour  section,  but  this  peril  may 
be  averted  if  they  can  once  show  the  country  that  they  genuinely 
intend  reform.  But  this  must  include  efficiency  and  economy 
along  with  a  dignified  and  firm  foreign  policy.  The  electors  have 
read  the  personnel  of  the  Ministry  aright,  and  have  given  them 
a  free  hand. 

W.  B.  Duffield. 

P.S.— Writing  at  the  end  of  the  first  week’s  pollings,  I  see  no  reason  to  alter 
any  views  expressed  above.  As  to  the  future,  prophecy  is  dangerous,  but  a 
few  things  are  clear. 

1.  The  elections  in  the  counties  were  won  mainly  on  Free  Trade;  in  most 
country  places  Chinese  labour  did  not  interest  the  audience,  though  educa¬ 
tion  did,  principally  after  Free  Trade. 

2.  Chinese  labour  had  efiect  where  Trade  Unionism  was  strong;  it  greatly 
swelled  the  majority  against  Protection,  but  to  say  it  won  the  election 
in  these  places  is  nonsense. 

3.  The  Labour  bogey  which  now  alarms  society  is  grossly  exaggerated ;  the 
actual  Labour  section  is  small,  and  some  of  its  members  are  men  of 
money ;  certainly  one  is  a  member  of  a  highly  respectable  London  club. 

4.  The  manifestation  is  one  of  contempt  for  Mr.  Balfour’s  incapables,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  confidence  in  the  Ministry  with  a  mandate  for  sweep¬ 
ing  measures  of  reform. 

5.  The  choice  for  the  remnant  of  Unionism  lies  between  remaining  a  re¬ 
actionary  wing,  as  in  France,  or  reconstituting  itself  on  a  progressive 
basis.  The  day  of  dilettantism  is  gone  for  ever. 

6.  The  interesting  point  will  be  whether  that  basis  is  to  be  Free  Trade  or 
Protectionist.  During  the  election  Tariff  Reformers  and  Free  Trade 
Unionists  have  suffered  equally.  Up  to  the  present  (January  20th)  not  a 
single  member  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  Tariff  Commission  has  secured  election, 
and  Scotland  has  not  returned  one  Protectionist.  A  reactionary  Protec¬ 
tionist  party  will  have  no  chance  in  any  case. 
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I. 

Were  I  not  afraid  of  appearing  to  strike  to  excess  the  so-called 
pessimistic  note,  I  should  really  make  much  of  the  interesting, 
appealing,  touching  vision  of  waste — I  know  not  how  else  to 
name  it — that  flung  its  odd  melancholy  mantle  even  over  one’s 
walks  through  the  parts  of  the  town  supposedly  noblest  and 
fairest.  For  it  proceeded,  the  vision,  I  think,  from  a  source  or 
two  still  deeper  than  the  most  obvious,  the  constant  shocked 
sense  of  houses  and  rows,  of  recent  expensive  construction  (that 
had  cost  thought  as  well  as  money,  that  had  taken  birth  pre¬ 
sumably  as  a  serious  demonstration,  and  that  were  thereby  just 
beginning  to  live  into  history)  marked  for  removal,  for  extinc¬ 
tion,  in  their  prime,  and  awaiting  it  with  their  handsome  faces 
so  fresh  and  yet  so  wan  and  so  anxious.  The  most  tragic  element 
in  the  French  Ee volution,  and  thence  surely  the  most  tragic  in 
human  annals,  was  the  so  frequent  case  of  the  very  young  sent 
to  the  scaffold — the  youths  and  maidens,  all  bewildered  and  stain¬ 
less,  lately  born  into  a  world  decked  for  them  socially  with 
flowers,  and  for  whom,  none  the  less,  suddenly,  the  horror  of 
horrors  uprose.  They  were  literally  the  victims  I  thought  of, 
absurd  as  it  may  seem,  under  the  shock  in  question;  in  spite  of 
which,  however,  even  this  is  not  what  I  mean  by  my  impression 
of  the  squandered  effort.  I  have  had  occasion  to  speak — and  one 
can  only  speak  with  sympathy — of  the  really  human,  the  com¬ 
municative,  side  of  that  vivid  show  of  a  society  trying  to  build 
itself,  with  every  elaboration,  into  some  coherent  sense  of  itself, 
and  literally  putting  forth  interrogative  feelers,  as  it  goes,  into 
the  ambient  air ;  literally  reaching  out  (to  the  charmed  beholder, 
say)  for  some  measure  and  some  test  of  its  success.  This  effect 
of  certain  of  the  manifestations  of  wealth  in  New  York  is,  so 
far  as  I  know ,  unique ;  nowhere  else  does  pecuniary  power  so 
beat  its  wings  in  the  void,  and  so  look  round  it  for  the  charity  of 
some  hint  as  to  the  possible  awkwardness  or  possible  grace  of  its 
motion,  some  sign  of  whether  it  be  flying,  for  good  taste,  too  high 
or  too  low.  In  the  other  American  cities,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
flights  are  as  yet  less  numerous — though  already  promising  no 
small  diversion  ;  and  amid  the  older  congregations  of  men,  in  the 
proportionately  rich  cities  of  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  good 
taste  is  present,  for  reference  and  comparison,  in  a  hundred 
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embodied  and  consecrated  forms.  Which  is  why,  to  repeat,  I  found 
myself  recognising  in  the  New  York  predicament  a  particular 
character  and  a  particular  pathos.  The  whole  costly  up-town 
demonstration  was  a  record,  in  the  last  analysis,  of  individual 
loneliness ;  whence  came ,  precisely ,  its  insistent  testimony  to 
waste— waste  of  the  still  wider  sort  than  the  mere  game  of  re¬ 
building. 

That  quite  different  admonition  of  the  general  European  spec¬ 
tacle,  the  effect,  in  the  picture  of  things,  as  of  a  large,  consum¬ 
mate  economy,  traditionally  practised,  springs  from  the  fact  that 
old  societies,  old,  and  even  new,  aristocracies,  are  arranged  ex¬ 
actly  to  supply  functions,  forms,  the  whole  element  of  custom 
and  perpetuity,  to  any  massiveness  of  private  ease,  however  great. 
Massive  private  ease  attended  with  no  force  of  assertion  beyond 
the  hour  is  an  anomaly  rarely  encountered,  therefore,  in  coun¬ 
tries  where  the  social  arrangements  strike  one  as  undertaking ,  by 
their  very  nature  and  pretension,  to  make  the  future  as  interest¬ 
ing  as  the  past.  These  conditions,  the  romantic  ones  for  the 
picture-seeker,  are  generally  menaced,  one  is  reminded ;  they  tend 
to  alter  everywhere,  partly  by  the  very  force  of  the  American 
example,  and  it  may  be  said  that  in  France,  for  instance,  they 
have  done  nothing  but  alter  for  a  hundred  years.  It  none  the 
less  remains  true  that  for  once  that  we  ask  ourselves  “in  Europe  ” 
what  is  going  to  become  of  a  given  piece  of  property,  whether 
family  “situation,”  or  else  palace,  castle,  picture,  parure,  other 
attribute  of  wealth,  we  indulge  in  the  question  twenty  times 
in  the  United  States — so  scant  an  engagement  does  the  visible 
order  strike  us  as  taking  to  provide  for  it.  There  comes  in 
the  note  of  loneliness  on  the  part  of  these  loose  values — deep 
as  the  look  in  the  eyes  of  dogs  who  plead  against  a  change  of 
masters.  The  visible  order  among  ourselves  undertakes  at  the 
most  that  they  shall  change  hands,  and  the  meagreness  and 
indignity  of  this  doom  affect  them  as  a  betrayal  just  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  they  have  grown  great.  Uppermost  Fifth  Avenue,  for 
example,  is  lined  wdth  dwellings  the  very  intention  both  of  the 
spread  and  of  the  finish  of  which  would  seem  to  be  to  imply  that 
they  are  “  entailed  ”  as  majestically  as  red  tape  can  entail  them. 
But  we  know  how  little  they  enjoy  any  such  courtesy  or  security ; 
and,  but  for  our  tender  heart  and  our  charming  imagination,  we 
would  blight  them,  in  their  bloom  with  our  restless  analysis. 

It  s  all  very  well  for  you  to  look  as  if,  since  you’ve  had  no  past, 
you’re  going  in,  as  the  next  best  thing,  for  a  magnificent  compen¬ 
satory  future.  What  are  you  going  to  make  your  future  of,  for 
all  your  airs,  we  want  to  know? — what  elements  of  a  future,  as 
futures  have  gone  in  the  great  world,  are  at  all  assured  to  you? 
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Do  what  you  will  you  sit  here  only  in  the  lurid  light  of  ‘  busi¬ 
ness,’  and  you  know,  without  our  reminding  you,  what  guaran¬ 
tees,  what  majestic  continuity  and  heredity,  that  represents. 
Where  are  not  only  your  eldest  son  and  his  eldest  son ,  those  prime 
indispensables  for  any  real  projection  of  your  estate,  unable  as 
they  would  be  to  get  rid  of  you  even  if  they  should  wish ;  but 
where  even  is  the  old  family  stocking,  properly  stuffed  and  hang¬ 
ing  so  heavy  as  not  to  stir,  some  dreadful  day,  in  the  cold  hreath 
of  Wall  Street?  No,  what  you  are  reduced  to  for  ‘importance’ 
is  the  present,  pure  and  simple,  squaring  itself  between  an  absent 
future  and  an  absent  past  as  solidly  as  it  can.  You  overdo  it  for 
what  you  are — you  overdo  it  still  more  for  what  you  may  be; 
and  don’t  pretend,  above  all,  with  the  object-lesson  supplied  you, 
close  at  hand,  by  the  queer  case  of  Newport,  don’t  pretend,  we 
say,  not  to  know  what  we  mean.” 

‘‘  We  say,”  I  put  it,  but  the  point  is  that  we  say  nothing,  and 
it  is  that  very  small  matter  of  Newport  exactly  that  keeps  us 
compassionately  silent.  The  present  state  of  Newport  shall  be  a 
chapter  by  itself,  which  I  long  to  take  in  hand,  but  which  must 
wait  its  turn  ;  so  that  I  may  mention  it  here  only  for  the  supreme 
support  it  gives  to  this  reading  of  the  conditions  of  New  York  j 
opulence.  The  show  of  the  case  to-day — oh,  so  vividly  and  i 
pathetically  ! — is  that  New  Y"ork  and  other  opulence,  creating 
the  place,  for  a  series  of  years,  as  part  of  the  effort  of  ‘‘  American 
society”  to  find  out,  by  experiment,  what  it  would  be  at,  now 
has  no  further  use  for  it — has  only  learned  from  it,  at  an  immense 
expenditure,  how  to  get  rid  of  an  illusion.  ‘‘  We’ve  found  out, 
after  all  (since  it’s  a  question  of  what  we  would  be  ‘at’),  that 
we  wouldn’t  be  at  Newport — if  we  can  possibly  be  anywhere 
else;  which,  with  our  means,  we  indubitably  can  be;  so  that 
we  leave  poor,  dear  Newport  just  ruefully  to  show  it.”  That 
remark  is  written  now  over  the  face  of  the  scene,  and  1  can 
think  nowhere  of  a  mistake  confessed  to  so  promptly,  yet  in 
terms  so  exquisite,  so  charmingly  cynical;  the  terms  of  beautiful 
houses  and  delicate  grounds  closed,  condemned  and  forsaken, 
yet  so  ‘‘  kept  up,”  at  the  same  time,  as  to  cover  the  retreat  of 
their  projectors.  The  very  air  and  light,  soft  and  discreet,  seem 
to  speak,  in  tactful  fashion,  for  people  who  w'ould  be  embar¬ 
rassed  to  be  there — as  if  it  might  shame  them  to  see  it  proved 
against  them  that  they  could  once  have  been  so  artless  and  so 
bourgeois.  The  point  is  that  they  have  learned  not  to  be  by  the 
rather  terrible  process  of  exhausting  the  list  of  mistakes.  New¬ 
port,  for  them — or  for  us  others — is  only  one  of  these  mistakes; 
and  we  feel  no  confidence  that  the  pompous  New  York  houses. 


most  of  them  so  flagrantly  tentative,  and  tentative  only,  bristling 
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with  friezes  and  pinnacles,  but  discernibly  deficient  in  reasons, 
shall  not  collectively  form  another.  It  is  the  hard  fate  of  new 
aristocracies  that  the  element  of  error,  with  them,  has  to  be  con- 
temi^orary — not  relegated  to  the  dimness  of  the  past,  but  re¬ 
ceiving  the  full  modern  glare,  a  light  fatal  to  the  fond  theory 
that  the  best  society,  everywhere,  has  grown,  in  all  sorts  of  ways, 
in  spite  of  itself.  We  see  it  in  New  York  trying,  trying  its  very 
hardest,  to  grow,  yet  not  knowing  (by  so  many  indications)  what 
to  grow  on. 

There  comes  back  to  me  again  and  again,  for  many  reasons,  a 
particular  impression  of  this  interesting  struggle  in  the  void — a 
constituted  image  of  the  upper  social  organism  floundering  there 
all  helplessly,  more  or  less  floated  by  its  immense  good-will  and 
the  splendour  of  its  immediate  environment,  but  betrayed  by  its 
paucity  of  real  resource.  The  occasion  I  allude  to  w^as  simply 
a  dinner-party,  of  the  most  genial  intention,  but  at  which  the 
note  of  high  ornament,  of  the  general  uplifted  situation,  was  so 
consistently  struck  that  it  presented  itself,  on  the  page  of  New 
York  life,  as  a  purple  patch  without  a  possible  context — as  con¬ 
sciously,  almost  painfully,  unaccompanied  by  passages  in  any¬ 
thing  like  the  same  key.  The  scene  of  our  feast  was  a  palace 
and  the  perfection  of  setting  and  service  absolute ;  the  ladies, 
beautiful,  gracious,  and  glittering  with  gems,  were  in  tiaras  and 
a  semblance  of  court-trains,  a  sort  of  prescribed  official  magnifi¬ 
cence;  but  it  w'as  impossible  not  to  ask  one’s  self  with  what,  in 
the  wide  American  frame,  such  great  matters  might  be  supposed 
to  consort  or  to  rhyme.  The  material  pitch  was  so  high  that  it 
carried  with  it  really  no  social  sequence,  no  application,  and  that, 
as  a  tribute  to  the  ideal,  to  the  exquisite,  it  wanted  company, 
support,  some  sort  of  consecration.  The  difficulty,  the  irony,  of 
the  hour  was  that  so  many  of  the  implications  of  completeness, 
that  is  of  a  sustaining  social  order,  were  absent.  There  was 
nothing  for  us  to  do  at  eleven  o’clock — or  for  the  ladies  at  least 
—but  to  scatter  and  go  to  bed.  There  was  nothing,  as  in  London 
or  in  Paris,  to  go  “  on  ”  to  ;  the  going  “  on  ”  is,  for  the  New  York 
aspiration,  always  the  stumbling-block.  A  great  court-function 
would  alone  have  met  the  strain,  met  the  terms  of  the  case — 
would  alone  properly  have  crowned  the  hour.  When  I  speak  of 
the  terms  of  the  case  1  must  remind  myself  indeed  that  they 
were  not  all  of  one  complexion ;  which  is  but  another  sign ,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  inevitable  jaggedness  of  the  purple  patch  in  great 
commercial  democracies.  The  high  colour  required  could  be 
drawn  in  abundance  from  the  ladies,  but  in  a  very  minor  degree, 
one  easily  perceived,  from  the  men.  The  impression  was  singu¬ 
lar,  but  it  was  there  :  had  there  been  a  court -function  the  ladies 
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must  have  gone  on  to  it  alone,  trusting  to  have  the  proper  partners 
and  mates  supplied  them  on  the  premises — supplied,  say,  with 
the  checks  for  recovery  of  their  cloaks.  The  high  pitch,  all  the 
exalted  reference,  was  of  the  palatial  house,  the  would-be  har¬ 
monious  women,  the  tiaras,  and  the  trains;  it  was  not  of  the 
amiable  gentlemen,  delightful  in  their  way,  in  whose  so  often 
quaint  presence,  yet  without  whose  immediate  aid,  the  effort  of 
American  society  to  arrive  at  the  “best”  consciousness  still  goes 
forward. 

This  failure  of  the  sexes  to  keep  step  socially  is  to  be  noted, 
in  the  United  States,  at  every  turn,  and  is  perhaps  more  sug¬ 
gestive  of  interesting  ‘  ‘  drama ,”  as  I  have  already  hinted ,  than 
anything  else  in  the  country.  But  it  illustrates  further  that  fore¬ 
doomed  grope  of  wealth,  in  the  conquest  of  the  amenities— the 
strange  necessitv  under  which  the  social  interest  labours  of  find- 

^  “  ....  I 

ing  out  for  itself,  as  a  preliminary,  what  civilisation  really  is. 

If  the  men  are  not  to  be  taken  as  contributing  to  it,  but  only 
the  women,  what  new  case  is  that,  under  the  sun,  and  under  what 
strange  aggravations  of  difficulty  therefore  is  the  problem  not 
presented?  We  should  call  any  such  treatment  of  a  different 
order  of  question  the  empirical  treatment — the  limitations  and 
aberrations  of  which  crop  up,  for  the  restless  analyst,  in  the  most  | 
illustrative  way.  Its  presence  is  felt  unmistakably,  for  instance, 
in  the  general  extravagant  insistence  on  the  Opera,  which  plays  j 

its  part  as  the  great  vessel  of  social  salvation,  the  comprehensive  1 

substitute  for  all  other  conceivable  vessels ;  the  whole  social  con¬ 
sciousness  thus  clambering  into  it,  under  stress,  as  the  whole  i 
community  crams  into  the  other  public  receptacles,  the  desperate 
cars  of  the  Subway  or  the  vast  elevators  of  the  tall  buildings. 
The  Opera,  indeed,  as  New  York  enjoys  it,  one  promptly  per¬ 
ceives,  is  worthy,  musically  and  picturesquely,  of  its  immense 
function  ;  the  effect  of  it  is  splendid,  but  one  has  none  the  less 
the  oddest  sense  of  hearing  it,  as  an  institution,  groan  and  creak, 
positively  almost  split  and  crack,  with  the  extra  weight  thrown 
upon  it — the  weight  that  in  worlds  otherwise  arranged  is  art¬ 
fully  scattered,  distributed  over  all  the  ground.  In  default  of 
a  court-function,  our  ladies  of  the  tiaras  and  court-trains  might 
have  gone  on  to  the  opera-function,  these  occasions  offering  the 
only  approach  to  the  implication  of  the  tiara  known,  so  to  speak, 
to  the  American  law.  Yet  even  here  there  would  have  been  no 
one  for  them,  in  congruity  and  consistency,  to  curtsey  to — their 
only  possible  course  becoming  thus,  it  would  seem,  to  make 
obeisance,  clingingly,  to  each  other.  This  truth  points  again  the 
effect  of  a  picture  poor  in  the  male  presence ;  for  to  what  male 
presence  of  native  growth  is  it  thinkable  that  the  wearer  of  an 
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American  tiara  should  curtsey?  Such  a  vision  gives  the  measure 
of  the  degree  in  which  we  see  the  social  empiricism  in  question 
putting,  perforce,  the  cart  before  the  horse.  In  worlds  other¬ 
wise  arranged,  besides  there  being,  always,  plenty  of  subjects 
for  genuflexion,  the  occasion  itself,  with  its  character  fully  turned 
on,  produces  the  tiara.  In  ISlew  York  this  symbol  has,  by  an 
arduous  extension  of  its  virtue,  to  produce  the  occasion. 


II. 

I  found  it  interesting  to  note,  furthermore,  that  the  very  Clubs, 
on  whose  behalf,  if  anywhere,  expert  tradition  might  have  oper¬ 
ated,  betrayed  with  a  bonhomie  touching  in  the  midst  of  their 
magnificence  the  empirical  character.  Was  not  their  admirable, 
their  unique,  hospitality,  for  that  matter,  an  empirical  note — a 
departure  from  the  consecrated  collective  egoism  governing  such 
institutions  in  worlds,  as  I  have  said,  otherwise  arranged?  Let 
the  hospitality,  in  this  case  at  least,  stand  for  the  prospective  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  new  and  better  law,  under  which  the  consecrated 
egoism  itself  will  have  become  the  “  provincial  ”  sign.  Endless 
I  at  all  events,  the  power  of  one  or  two  of  these  splendid  structures 
to  testify  to  the  state  of  manners — of  manners  undiscourageably 
seeking  the  superior  stable  equilibrium.  There  had  remained 
with  me  as  illuminating,  from  years  before,  the  confidential  word 
I  of  a  friend  on  whom,  after  a  long  absence  from  New  York,  the 
I  privilege  of  one  of  the  largest  clubs  had  been  conferred.  “The 
place  is  a  palace ,  for  scale  and  decoration ,  but  there  is  only  one 
kind  of  letter-paper.  ’  ’  There  would  be  more  kinds  of  letter-paper 
now,  I  take  it — though  the  American  club  struck  me  every¬ 
where,  oddly,  considering  the  busy  people  that  employ  it,  as  much 
less  an  institution  for  attending  to  one’s  correspondence  than 
others  I  had  had  knowledge  of;  generally  destitute,  in  fact,  of 
copious  and  various  appliances  for  that  purpose.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  the  imagination  of  the  writing-table,  and  I  nowhere, 
save  in  a  few  private  houses,  come  upon  its  fruits ;  to  which  I 
must  add  that  this  is  the  one  connection  in  which  the  provision 
for  ease  has  not  an  extraordinary  amplitude,  an  amplitude  un¬ 
equalled  anywhere  else.  One  emphatic  reservation,  throughout 
the  country,  the  restored  absentee  finds  himself  continually 
making,  but  the  universal  custom  of  the  house  with  almost  no 
one  of  its  indoor  parts  distinguishable  from  any  other  is  an 
affliction  against  which  he  has  to  learn  betimes  to  brace  himself. 
This  diffused  vagueness  of  separation  between  apartments,  be¬ 
tween  hall  and  room,  between  one  room  and  another,  between 
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the  one  you  are  in  and  the  one  you  are  not  in,  between  place  of 
passage  and  place  of  privacy,  is  a  provocation  to  despair  which 
the  public  institution  shares  impartially  with  the  luxurious  ^ 
“home.”  To  the  spirit  attuned  to  a  different  practice  these  | 
dispositions  can  only  appear  a  strange  perversity,  an  extravagant  j 
aberration  of  taste ;  but  I  may  here  touch  on  them  scarce  further  s 
than  to  mark  their  value  for  the  characterisation  of  manners.  ■ 
They  testify  at  every  turn,  then,  to  those  of  the  American 
people,  to  the  prevailing  “  conception  of  life  ”  ;  they  correspond,  , 
within  doors,  to  the  as  inveterate  suppression  of  almost  every 
outward  exclusory  arrangement.  The  instinct  is  throughout,  as 
we  catch  it  at  play,  that  of  minimising,  for  any  “  interior,”  the 
guilt  or  odium  or  responsibility,  whatever  these  may  appear,  of  *■ 
its  being  an  interior.  The  custom  rages  like  a  conspiracy  for 
nipping  the  interior  in  the  bud,  for  denying  its  right  to  exist,  f 
for  ignoring  and  defeating  it  in  every  possible  way,  for  wiping 
out  successively  each  sign  by  which  it  may  be  known  from  an  I 
exterior.  The  effacemept  of  the  difference  has  been  marvellously, 
triumphantly ,  brought  about ;  and,  with  all  the  ingenuity  of  young, 
fresh,  frolicsome  architecture  aiding  and  abetting,  has  been  made 
to  flourish,  alike  in  the  small  structure  and  the  great,  as  the 
very  law  of  the  structural  fact.  Thus  w’e  have  the  law  fulfilled 
that  every  part  of  every  house  shall  be,  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
visible,  visitable,  penetrable,  not  only  from  every  other  piart,  but 
from  as  many  parts  of  as  many  other  houses  as  possible,  if  they 
only  be  near  enough.  Thus  we  see  systematised  the  indefinite 
extension  of  all  spaces  and  the  definite  merging  of  all  functions ; 
the  enlargement  of  every  opening,  the  exaggeration  of  every  pas¬ 
sage,  the  substitution  of  gaping  arches  and  far  perspectives  and 
resounding  voids  for  enclosing  walls,  for  practicable  doors,  for 
controllable  windows,  for  all  the  rest  of  the  essence  of  the  room-  i 
character,  that  room-suggestion  which  is  so  indispensable  not  only  I 
to  occupation  and  concentration,  but  to  conversation  itself,  to 
the  play  of  the  social  relation  at  any  other  pitch  than  the  pitch  t 
of  a  shriek  or  a  shout.  This  comprehensive  canon  has  so  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  imposing  itself  that  it  strikes  you  as  reflecting  in-  | 
ordinately,  as  positively  serving  you  up  for  convenient  inspiection,  p 
under  a  clear  glass  cover,  the  social  tone  that  has  dictated  |- 
it.  But  I  must  confine  myself  to  recording,  for  the  moment, 
that  it  takes  a  whole  new  discipline  to  put  the  visitor  at  his  ease  | 
in  so  merciless  a  medium ;  he  finds  himself  looking  round  for  | 
a  background  or  a  limit,  some  localising  fact  or  two,  in  the  in-  | 
terest  of  talk,  of  that  “  good  ”  talk  w^hich  always  falters  before  I 
the  complete  proscription  of  privacy.  He  sees  only  doorless  aper-  | 
tures,  vainly  festooned,  w^hich  decline  to  tell  him  where  he  is,  | 
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i  which  make  him  still  a  homeless  wanderer,  which  show  him 
other  apertures,  corridors,  staircases,  yawning,  expanding,  as- 

icending,  descending,  and  all  as  for  the  purpose  of  giving  his 
presence  “  away,”  of  reminding  him  that  what  he  says  must  be 
said  for  the  house.  He  is  beguiled  in  a  measure  by  reading  into 
these  phenomena,  ever  so  sharply,  the  reason  of  many  another 
j  impression ;  he  is  beguiled  by  remembering  how  many  of  the 

I  things  said  in  America  are  said  for  the  house ;  so  that  if  all  that 

he  wants  is  to  keep  catching  the  finer  harmony  of  effect  and  cause, 
of  explanation  and  implication ,  the  cup  of  his  perception  is  full 
to  overflowing. 

That  satisfaction  does  represent,  certainly,  much  of  his  quest; 
all  the  more  that  what  he  misses,  in  the  place — the  comfort  and 
support,  for  instance,  of  windows,  porches,  verandas,  lawns, 

'  gardens,  ‘‘grounds,”  that,  by  not  taking  the  whole  world  into 
their  confidence,  have  not  the  whole  world’s  confidence  to  take 
in  return— ranges  itself  for  him  in  that  large  body  of  American 
idiosyncrasy  which  contains,  unmistakably,  a  precious  principle 
'  of  future  reaction.  The  desire  to  rake  and  be  raked  has,  doubt- 

^  less,  he  makes  out,  a  long  day  before  it  still ;  but  there  are  too 

i  many  reasons  why  it  should  not  be  the  last  word  of  any  social 
evolution.  The  social  idea  has  too  inevitably  secrets  in  store, 
quite  other  constructive  principles,  quite  other  refinements  on 
the  idea  of  intercourse,  with  w'hich  it  must  eventually  reckon. 
It  will  be  certain  at  a  given  moment,  I  think,  to  head  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  direction  altogether ;  though ,  obviously ,  many  other  re¬ 
markable  things,  changes  of  ideal,  of  habit,  of  key,  will  have  to 
,  take  place  first.  The  conception  of  the  home,  and  a  fortiori  of 
the  club,  as  a  combination  of  the  hall  of  echoes  and  the  toy 
“transparency”  held  against  the  light,  will  meanw'hile  suffi¬ 
ciently  prevail  to  have  made  my  reference  to  it  not  quite  futile. 
Yet  I  must  after  all  remember  that  the  reservation  on  the  ground 
^  of  comfort  to  which  I  just  alluded  applies  with  its  smallest  force 

I  to  the  interchangeability  of  club-compartments,  to  the  omni¬ 

presence  of  the  majestic  open  arch  in  club  conditions.  Such 
conditions  more  or  less  prescribe  that  feature,  and  criticism  be¬ 
gins  only  when  private  houses  emulate  the  form  of  clubs.  What  1 
had  mainly  in  mind  was  another  of  these  so  inexhaustible  values 
I  of  my  subject ;  with  which  the  question  of  rigour  of  comfort  has 
nothing  to  do.  I  cherish  certain  remembered  aspects  for  their 
general  vivid  eloquence — for  the  sake  of  my  impression  of  the 
type  of  great  generous  club-establishments  in  which  the 
“empiricism  ”  of  that  already-observed  idea  of  the  conquest  of 
splendour  could  richly  and  irresponsibly  flower.  It  is  of  extreme 
interest  to  be  reminded,  at  many  a  turn  of  such  an  exhibition. 
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that  it  takes  an  endless  amount  of  history  to  make  even  a  little  I 
tradition,  and  an  endless  amount  of  tradition  to  make  even  a  little  I 
taste,  and  an  endless  amount  of  taste,  by  the  same  token,  to  make  f 
even  a  little  tranquillity.  Tranquillity  results,  largely,  from  I 
taste  tactfully  applied,  taste  lighted  above  all  by  experience  and 
possessed  of  a  clue  for  its  labyrinth.  There  is  no  such  clue,  for 
club-felicity,  as  some  view  of  congruities  and  harmonies,  com¬ 
pleteness  of  correspondence  between  aspects  and  uses.  A  sense 
for  that  completeness  is  a  thing  of  slow  growth,  one  of  the 
flowers  of  tradition  precisely ;  of  the  good  conservative  tradition 
that  walks  apart  from  the  extravagant  use  of  money  and  the 
unregulated  appeal  to  “style  ” — passes  in  fact,  at  its  best,  quite 
on  the  other  side  of  the  way.  This  discrimination  occurs  when 
the  ground  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  already  held  by  some 
definite,  some  transmitted  conception  of  the  adornments  and 
enhancements  that  consort,  and  that  do  not  consort,  with  the 
presence,  the  habits,  the  tone,  of  lounging,  gossiping,  smoking, 
newspaper-reading,  bridge-playing,  cocktail-imbibing  men.  The 
club-developments  of  New  York  read  here  and  there  the  lesson  of 
the  strange  deserts  in  which  the  appeal  to  style  may  lose  itself, 
may  wildly  and  wantonly  stray,  without  a  certain  light  of  fine  ‘ 
old  gentlemanly  prejudice  to  guide  it. 


III. 

But  I  should  omit  half  my  small  story  were  I  not  meanwhile  j 
to  make  due  record  of  the  numerous  hours  at  which  one  ceased  j 
consciously  to  discriminate,  just  suffering  one’s  sense  to  be 
flooded  with  the  large  clean  light  and  with  that  suggestion  of  a 
crowded  ‘  ‘  party  ’  ’  of  young  persons  which  lurked  in  the  general 
aspect  of  the  handsomer  regions — a  great  circle  of  brilliant  and 
dow'ered  debutantes  and  impatient  youths,  expert  in  the  cotillion, 
waiting  together  for  the  first  bars  of  some  wonderful  imminent 
dance-music,  something  “  wilder  ’’  than  any  ever  yet.  It  is  such 
a  wait  for  something  more,  these  innocents  scarce  know  what, 
it  is  this,  distinctly,  that  the  upper  New  York  picture  seems  to 
cause  to  play  before  us ;  but  the  wait  is  just  that  collective  alert¬ 
ness  of  bright-eyed,  light-limbed,  clear- voiced  youth,  without  a 
doubt  in  the  world  and  without  a  conviction  ;  w^hich  last,  how¬ 
ever,  always,  may  perfectly  be  absent  without  prejudice  to  con-  ; 

fidence.  The  confidence  and  the  innocence  are  those  of  children  = 

whose  world  has  ever  been  practically  a  safe  one,  and  the  party  so 
imaged  is  thus  really  even  a  child’s  party,  enormously  attended, 
but  in  which  the  united  ages  of  the  company  make  up  no  formid- 
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able  sum.  In  the  light  of  that  analogy  the  New  York  social 
movement  of  the  day,  I  think,  always  shines — as  the  whole  show 
of  the  so-called  social  life  of  the  country  does ,  for  that  matter ; 
since  it  comes  home  to  the  restless  analyst  everywhere  that  this 
“childish  ”  explanation  is  the  one  that  meets  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  the  social  appearances.  To  arrive — and  with  tolerable 
promptitude — at  that  generalisation  is  to  find  it,  right  and  left, 
i  immensely  convenient,  and  thereby  quite  to  cling  to  it  :  the  news¬ 
papers  alone,  for  instance,  doing  so  much  to  feed  it,  from  day 
to  day,  as  wuth  their  huge  playfully  brandished  wooden  spoon. 
We  seem  at  moments  to  see  the  incoherence  and  volatility  of  child¬ 
hood,  its  living  but  in  the  sense  of  its  hour  and  in  the  immediacy 
of  its  want,  its  instinctive  refusal  to  be  brought  to  book,  its 
boundless  liability  to  contagion  and  boundless  incapacity  for  at¬ 
tention,  its  ingenuous  blankness  to-day  over  the  appetites  and 
clamours  of  yesterday,  its  chronic  state  of  besprinklement  with 
the  sawdust  of  its  ripped-up  dolls,  which  it  scarce  goes  even 
through  the  form  of  shaking  out  of  its  hair — we  seem  at  moments 
to  see  these  things,  I  say,  twinkle  in  the  very  air,  as  by  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  movement  of  a  great,  sunny  playroom  floor.  The 
i  immensity  of  the  native  accommodation,  socially  speaking,  for  the 
!  childish  life,  is  not  that  exactly  the  key  of  much  of  the  spectacle? 

I  —the  safety  of  the  vast  flat  expanse  where  every  margin  abounds 

;  and  nothing  too  untow'ard  need  happen.  The  question  is  in- 

:  teresting,  but  I  remember  quickly  that  I  am  concerned  wuth  it 

only  so  far  as  it  is  part  of  the  light  of  New"  York. 

I  It  appeared  at  all  events,  on  the  late  days  of  spring,  just  a 
I  response  to  the  facility  of  things,  and  to  much  of  their  juvenile 
pleasantry,  to  find  one’s  self  “  liking,”  without  more  ado,  and 
very  much  even  at  the  risk  of  one’s  life,  the  heterogeneous,  mis¬ 
cellaneous  apology  for  a  Square  marking  the  spot  at  which  the 
main  entrance,  as  I  suppose  it  may  be  called,  to  the  Park  opens 
toward  Fifth  Avenue ;  opens  toward  the  glittering  monument 
to  Sherman,  toward  the  most  death-dealing,  perhaps,  of  all  the 
climaxes  of  electric  car  cross-currents,  toward  the  loosest  of  all 
the  loose  distributions  of  the  overtopping  “  apartment  ”  and  other 
hotel,  toward  the  most  jovial  of  all  the  sacrifices  of  precon¬ 
sidered  composition,  toward  the  finest  of  all  the  reckless  revela¬ 
tions,  in  short,  of  the  brave  New  York  humour.  The  best  thing 
in  the  picture,  obviouslj",  is  Saint-Gaudens’s  great  group,  splendid 
m  its  golden  elegance  and  doing  more  for  the  scene  (by  thus 
giving  the  beholder  a  point  of  such  dignity  for  his  orientation) 
than  all  its  other  elements  together.  Strange  and  seductive  for 
any  lover  of  the  reasons  of  things  this  inordinate  value,  on  the 
spot,  of  the  dauntless  refinement  of  the  Sherman  image ;  the 
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comparative  vulgarity  of  the  environment  drinking  it  up,  on  one 
side,  like  an  insatiable  sponge,  and  yet  failing  at  the  same  time 
sensibly  to  impair  its  virtue.  The  refinement  prevails  and,  as  It 
were,  succeeds;  holds  its  own  in  the  medley  of  accidents,  where 
nothing  else  is  refined,  unless  it  be  the  amplitude  of  the  “quiet” 
note  in  the  front  of  the  Metropolitan  Club,  amuses  itself,  in 
short,  with  being  as  extravagantly  “intellectual’’  as  it  likes. 
Why^  therefore,  given  the  surrounding  medium,  does  it  so 
triumphantly  impose  itself,  and  impose  itself  not  insidiously  and 
gradually,  but  immediately  and  with  force?  Why  does  it  not 
pay  the  penalty  of  expressing  an  idea  and  being  founded  on  one? 
— such  scant  impunity  seeming  usually  to  be  enjoyed  among  us, 
at  this  hour,  by  any  artistic  intention  of  the  finer  strain?  But  I 
put  these  questions  only  to  give  them  up — for  what  I  feel  beyond 
anything  else  is  that  Mr.  Saint-Gaudens  somehow  takes  care  of 
himself. 

To  w’hat  measureless  extent  he  does  this  on  occasion  one  was 
to  learn,  in  due  course,  from  his  magnificent  Lincoln  at  Chicago— 
the  lesson  there  being  simply  that  of  a  mystery  exquisite,  the 
absolute  inscrutable ;  one  of  the  happiest  cases  known  to  our 
time,  knowm  doubtless  to  any  time,  of  the  combination  of  in¬ 
tensity  of  effect  with  dissimulation,  with  deep  disavowal,  of 
process.  After  seeing  the  Lincoln  one  consents,  for  its  author,  to 
the  drop  of  questions — that  is  the  lame  truth  ;  a  truth  in  the 
absence  of  which  I  should  have  risked  another  wwd  or  two,  have 
addressed  perhaps  even  a  brief  challenge  to  a  certain  ambiguity  in 
the  Sherman.  Its  idea,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  strikes  me  as 
equivocal,  or  more  exactly  as  double  ;  the  image  being,  on  the  one 
side,  and  splendidly  rendered,  that  of  an  overwhelming  military 
advance,  an  irresistible  march  into  an  enemy’s  country— the 
strain  forward,  the  very  inflation  of  drapery  with  the  rush,  sym¬ 
bolising  the  very  breath  of  the  Destroyer.  But  the  idea  is  at  the 
same  time — which  part  of  it  is  also  admirably  expressed— that 
the  Destroyer  is  a  messenger  of  peace,  with  the  olive  branch  too 
waved  in  the  blast  and  with  embodied  grace,  in  the  form  of  a 
beautiful  American  Girl,  attending  his  business.  And  I  confess 
to  a  lapse  of  satisfaction  in  the  presence  of  this  interw’eaving— 
the  result  doubtless  of  a  sharp  suspicion  of  all  attempts,  however 
glittering  and  golden,  to  confound  destroyers  wdth  benefactors. 
The  military  monument  in  the  city  square  responds  evidently, 
wherever  a  pretext  can  be  found  for  it,  to  a  desire  of  men’s  hearts; 
but  I  would  have  it  always  as  military  as  possible,  and  I  would 
have  the  Destroyer,  in  intention  at  least,  not  docked  of  one  of  his 
bristles.  I  would  have  him  deadly  and  terrible,  and,  if  he  be 
wanted  beautiful,  beautiful  only  as  a  war-god  and  crested  not 
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with  peace,  but  with  snakes.  Peace  is  a  long  way  round  from 
him,  and  blood  and  ashes  in  between.  So,  with  a  less  intimate 
!  perversity,  I  think,  than  that  of  Mr.  Saint-Gaudens’s  brilliant 
scheme,  I  would  have  had  a  Sherman  of  the  terrible  March  (the 
“  immortal  ”  march,  in  all  abundance,  if  that  be  the  needed  note), 
not  irradiating  benevolence,  but  signifying,  by  every  ingenious 
device,  the  misery,  the  ruin  and  the  vengeance  of  his  track.  Tt 
is  not  one’s  affair  to  attempt  to  teach  an  artist  how  such  horrors 
may  be  monumentally  signified ;  it  is  enough  that  their  having 
been  perpetrated  is  the  very  ground  of  the  monument.  And 
monuments  should  always  have  a  clean,  clear  meaning. 

Henry  James. 
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If  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safety,  the  British 
Empire  must  indeed  be  secure.  And  if  perpetual  tinkering  and  a 
restless  desire  to  do  something  is  a  sign  of  grace  in  a  public 
department,  then  is  the  War  Office  an  institution  blessed  above 
all  others.  Army  Reform  is  in  the  air  as  it  never  has  been 
before.  Experiments  have  been  made  and  failed.  Experts  have 
been  consulted.  The  Service  has  been  organised,  reorganised, 
and  disorganised  frond  top  to  bottom ,  and  notwithstanding  all  this 
activity  the  public  is  convinced  that  things  are  going  from  bad  to 
worse,  and  hails  with  dawning  hope  the  advent  of  a  new  man  at 
Pall  Mall  who  has  everything  to  learn  and  nothing  to  unlearn. 
He  may  be  trusted  to  grope  his  way  to  a  full  comprehension  of 
such  of  the  problems  in  front  of  him  as  are  the  subjects  of  debate 
in  military  circles.  But  the  reformer  who  means  business  has  a 
great  deal  more  to  do  than  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  disputes  of 
experts.  He  has  to  look  round  and  see  whether  there  are  not 
unexplored  corners  and  dark  places,  in  the  investigation  of  which 
the  public  take  but  little  interest,  and  which  in  the  Service  are 
deliberately  and  perhaps  of  set  purpose  ignored.  Striking  and 
sensational  schemes  of  reform  are  certain  to  be  brought'  to  his 
notice.  The  military  tailor,  and  every  other  kind  of  interesting 
expert,  will  make  the  welkin  ring  with  the  clash  of  contending 
theories.  Swords,  bayonets,  guns,  rifles,  ammunition,  and  every 
kind  of  equipment  will  be  the  subject  of  long  and  clamorous  con¬ 
troversy.  Military  training,  manoeuvres,  the  composition  of  an 
Army  Corps,  whether  esprit  de  corps  should  be  regimental  or 
imperial,  all  these  matters  will  receive,  and  rightly  receive,  full 
consideration.  They  are  matters  that  strike  the  imagination. 
If  a  new  cap  or  a  new  button  is  introduced  the  nursery-maids  in 
St.  James’s  Park  are  agog,  even  the  general  public  look  on  with 
a  mild  interest,  the  tailors  are  delighted,  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  gives  his  name  to  the  new  headgear,  and  is  immor¬ 
talised  until  his  successor  decrees  another  change.  There  is  no 
danger  that  matters  of  this  kind  will  be  overlooked.  But  ever 
since  Naaman,  the  Syrian,  expressed  his  indignation  at  being  told 
to  wash  and  be  clean,  simple  and  obvious  remedies — unobtru¬ 
sive  administrative  reforms — have  never  enjoyed  popular  favour, 
and  if  such  a  reform  involves  thought  and  trouble,  it  is  apt  to  be 
put  aside  as  a  nuisance.  It  is  my  humble  endeavour  to  recom¬ 
mend  just  such  a  reform,  a  poor  thing,  estimated  by  its  power 
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of  attracting  public  interest,  and  undoubtedly  troublesome  if  it  is 
to  be  thoroughly  worked,  but  fraught,  in  my  opinion,  with 
momentous  consequences  to  the  future  of  the  Army,  and  one 
which  must  before  long,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  be  put 
in  operation,  unless  we  are  content  to  imperil  the  safety  of  the 
Empire. 

Shortly  stated,  my  proposal,  as  the  heading  of  this  article 
shows,  is  the  converse  of  that  which  is  now  being  perpetually 
dinned  into  our  ears,  and  recommended  by  all  the  resources  of 
patriotic  rhetoric  and  military  authority.  From  Lord  Roberts 
downwards  we  are  perpetually  reminded  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  civilian  to  train  himself  to  become  at  short  notice  an 
efficient  soldier  in  case  of  emergency.  Compulsory  drill,  rifle 
ranges,  cadet  corps,  uniforms,  all  the  arts  of  cajolery  and  dark 
hints  of  conscription,  are  being  employed  to  allure  or  to  frighten 
the  peaceful  citizen  into  the  tented  field,  to  become  the  sport  of 
the  elements,  and  to  handle  without  a  shudder  the  deadly  imple¬ 
ments  of  war.  This  is  quite  as  it  should  be.  I  don’t  in  the 
least  object  to  these  displays  of  military  ardour.  By  all  means 
let  Field  Marshals  and  others  keep  on  waving  the  banner  to  their 
hearts’  content.  By  all  means  let  them,  if  they  can,  inveigle 
every  little  Briton  into  a  uniform  as  soon  as  he  is  breeched,  and 
give  him  a  little  gun  as  soon  as  the  danger  of  his  doing  himself 
or  others  a  mortal  injury  has  ceased  to  be  imminent.  What  I 
do  object  to  is  that  I  can  get  no  reciprocity.  I  may  bellow  myself 
hoarse  in  recommending  military  exercises,  and  drilling  and 
shooting  to  crowds  of  stolid  bumpkins ;  I  may  endanger  my  popu¬ 
larity  with  my  family  and  my  Quaker  cousins,  by  dwelling  with 
unction  on  military  topics,  and  the  pomp  and  pride  and  circum¬ 
stance  of  glorious  w'ar — I  may  do  all  this — I  may  scratch  the  mili¬ 
tary  back  till  my  nails  are  worn  to  the  quick ;  but  when  1  venture 
to  mention  my  own  scheme  for  the  regeneration  of  the  Army, 
I  am  met  with  stony  silence  and  studied  indifference.  And  yet, 
when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  my  plan  is  every  bit  as  important 
as  theirs,  though  not  so  showy.  After  all,  people  have  to  be 
civilians  as  well  as  soldiers;  moreover,  no  one  who  lives  to  be 
reasonably  old,  unless  he  is  a  Field  Marshal,  remains  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  arms  all  his  life.  Most  of  the  rank  and  file  are  only 
soldiers  for  a  few  years,  their  military  career  is  a  mere  episode  in 
their  lives.  And  what  I  maintain  is,  that  even  if  we  look  at  the 
question  exclusively  from  a  military  standpoint,  it  is  just  as 
important,  having  regard  to  the  difficulties  of  recruiting,  under 
our  system  of  voluntary  enlistment,  that  a  soldier  should  be 
taught  while  w’ith  the  colours  to  make  a  good  civilian  on  his 
discharge,  as  that  a  civilian  should  be  trained  so  as  to  become  a 
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good  soldier  on  an  emergency.  Now  the  great  majority  of  the  I 
Service  refuse  to  manifest  the  slightest  interest  in  the  process  of  | 
training  soldiers  for  civil  life,  for  reasons  which  1  will  presently  ? 
explain.  This  being  so,  I  am  compelled  to  appeal  to  the  public 
and  to  lay  before  the  enlightened  readers  of  this  Review  the  chain 
of  argument  that  has  induced  me  to  attach  so  enoriuous  an 
importance  to  this  process. 

My  first  proposition  is  that  conscription  in  England  is  an  im¬ 
possibility.  You  cannot  have  conscription  for  foreign  service,  and 
for  home  defence  it  is  unnecessary.  If  the  time  should  ever  come 
when  the  patriotic  spirit  is  so  dead  within  us  that  we  have  to  be 
dragooned  into  the  defence  of  our  hearths  and  homes,  there  will 
not  be  much  left  that  is  worth  defending,  and  we  shall  fall  an 
easy  prey  to  the  foreign  invader.  A  conscript  army  of  defence 
would  be  an  insult  to  the  manhood  of  the  nation,  an  advertise¬ 
ment  to  every  foreign  Powder  of  our  decadence,  and  an  encourage¬ 
ment  to  an  enterprising  marauder.  But  we  have  not  sunk  so  low. 
Conscription  for  home  service  is  an  empty  figment  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  mere  bogey.  With  our  Fleet  in  being  no  Contin¬ 
ental  army  on  a  large  scale  could  obtain  a  foothold  on  our  shores, 
and  any  raiding  expedition  that  might  run  the  gauntlet  of  our 
Navy  would  be  accounted  for  by  a  small  Regular  Army,  and  a 
large  number  of  well-trained  and  well-equipped  Auxiliary  Forces, 
which,  in  the  near  future,  now  that  the  policy  of  harassing  them  ' 
with  exasperating  and  illegal  conditions  of  service  is  at  an  end, 
we  shall  certainly  have  in  abundance  at  our  disposal.  There  is 
no  half-way  house  in  conscription.  If  it  is  to  help  us  at  all  we 
must  have  it  for  the  Regular  Army,  and  for  all  purposes.  And 
that  is  what  Sir  Neville  Lyttelton  and  the  majority  of  the  Ser¬ 
vice  ,  with  the  conspicuous  exception  of  Lord  Roberts ,  are  heading 
off  for. 

Now  although  the  Service  fails  to  appreciate  to  the  full  the 
depth  of  the  popular  repugnance  to  entertain  the  idea  of  con¬ 
scription,  they  are  aware  that  before  they  can  hope  to  reconcile 
the  public  to  compulsory  service,  they  will  have  to  demonstrate 
that  voluntary  enlistment  has  turned  out  to  be  a  hopeless  failure. 
That  it  is  their  desire  to  do ,  and  from  their  point  of  view  it  is  a 
patriotic  desire.  They  hold  that  no  tinkering  with  the  system  of 
voluntary  enlistment  will  avail ;  they  hold  it  to  be  essential  that 
they  should  have  at  their  disposal  an  absolutely  certain  supply  of  1 
as  many  good  recruits  as  they  may  need  to  complete  the  estab-  ' 
lished  strength  of  the  Army.  Nothing  less  will  satisfy  them.  If  ' 
the  Service  win — and  1  think  they  never  can  win — it  will  only  i 

be  after  the  most  desperate  struggle  with  the  civilian  population.  i 

The  public  will  insist  upon  being  amply  convinced  that  every  j 
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possible  method  of  popularising  the  Army  has  been  tried — tried 
honestly,  earnestly,  and  repeatedly — and  has  failed. 

Voluntary  recruiting  has  always  been  a  source  of  anxiety  and 
difficulty  to  the  Service.  When  the  supply  of  recruits  falls  short 
the  situation  is  much  canvassed.  Various  specifics  are  recom¬ 
mended.  Increased  pay,  less  “sentry  go,”  less  fatigue  duties, 
less  barrack-square  drill,  better  accommodation,  more  freedom, 
more  opportunity  for  recreation.  These  and  other  alleviations  of 
the  soldiers’  lot  have  been  tried  with  some  success.  But  the 
difficulty  of  adequate  recruiting  still  stares  us  in  the  face.  The 
Service  maintain  that  everything  has  been  done  that  reasonably 
can  be  done  to  popularise  the  Army,  and  put  down  any  failure 
in  recruiting  to  an  ineradicable  perverseness  in  the  public  mind — 
a  perverseness  that  totally  obscures  from  the  gaze  of  the  recruit- 
able  bumpkin  the  many  advantages  of  a  few  years  with  the 
colours,  which,  as  they  can  only  be  fully  known  by  experience, 
he  must  be  made  to  realise  by  dint  of  a  benevolent  system  of  com¬ 
pulsion.  This  beautiful  theory  does  not  find  much  favour  outside 
military  circles.  The  village  bumpkin’s  ideas  of  the  Service  are 
not  entirely  founded  upon  conjecture.  The  time-expired  soldier 
comes  back  to  his  village,  and  from  him  our  bumpkin  extracts 
first-hand  information  on  points  of  interest.  If  he  is  old  enough* 
to  remember  the  reservist  before  enlistment,  he  looks  him  up  and 
down  with  a  critical  eye,  endeavouring  to  discover  what  his 
military  training  has  done  for  him.  The  rest  of  the  village, 
though  personally  not  so  deeply  concerned  as  the  recruitable  one, 
are  on  the  same  tack.  Our  reservist  becomes  an  object  of  general 
interest,  and  a  good  many  sagacious  pairs  of  eyes  have  soon 
settled  to  their  own  satisfaction  whether  or  not  he  is  a  better  man 
for  his  experience  in  the  ranks.  He  tries  to  get  a  job.  Em¬ 
ployers  of  labour  are  of  opinion  that  his  limbs  are  stiller,  and  his 
intelligence  less  alert  than  it  used  to  be.  The  popular  verdict 
endorses  this  judgment,  and  our  unhappy  reservist  is  supplanted 
by  a  friend  who  withstood  the  blandishments  of  the  recruiting 
sergeant,  to  which,  to  his  lasting  regret,  the  unhappy  one  suc¬ 
cumbed. 

The  villagers  having  satisfied  themselves  as  to  the  results  of 
army  training,  pursue  the  matter  further,  and  the  reservist  is 
^  inundated  with  inquiries  concerning  the  details  of  barrack  life, 
j  His  narrative ,  one  may  be  sure ,  does  not ,  in  the  bitterness  of  his 

[  heart,  give  too  rosy  a  picture  of  service  with  the  colours,  and  in 
that  village  the  recruiting  sergeant  is  not  popular.  When  w'e  re- 
;  member  that  in  thousands  of  villages  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
m  every  town,  the  same  experience  is  being  repeated,  we  begin 
I  to  realise  the  supreme  importance  of  sending  the  soldier  back  to 
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civil  life  a  better  man  than  vi'hen  he  enlisted.  In  the  great  i 
majority  of  cases,  no  doubt,  this  can  be  done  ;  there  is  equally  no  1 
doubt  that  to  do  it  involves  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  some  I 
expense.  t; 

The  Service  objects  to  taking  the  trouble  because  they  are  not  I 
at  all  anxious  to  make  voluntary  recruiting  a  success ,  and  because 
they  do  not  consider  it  is  any  business  of  theirs  to  make  soldiers 
into  civilians.  In  their  opinion  their  task  is  accomplished  when  i 
they  have  made  civilians  into  soldiers.  The  public  fail  to  take  any  ^ 
interest  in  the  question  because  “  Tommy’s”  movements  are  not  1 
under  their  inspection.  They  don’t  know  whether  he  spends  his  ^ 
abundant  leisure  during  the  long  wdnter  evenings  at  the  carpenter’s  I 
bench,  or  in  the  canteen,  but  it  makes  all  the  difference  to  j 
‘‘  Tommy’s”  future,  and  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Army.  | 

The  difficulty  of  finding  employment  for  reservists  has  long 
been  recognised  as  presenting  a  formidable  discouragement  to  re¬ 
cruiting — perhaps  the  most  formidable  of  any.  The  Service,  to 
do  them  justice,  have  propounded  a  remedy  which  has  been  much 
discussed  and  commented  upon.  Their  remedy  is  to  cram  the  ! 
police  force  and  the  public  service  in  general  with  old  soldiers. 

Also  to  issue  fervent  appeals  to  the  patriotism  of  private  employers  ^ 
to  give  a  preference  to  the  defenders  of  the  Empire  who  have  saved 
them  from  conscription.  These  interesting  topics  are  constantly  j 
in  evidence.  Wherever  two  or  three  officers  are  gathered  together 
the  obligations  that  the  Government  and  society  in  general  are  ^ 
under  to  the  old  soldier  are  commented  upon  freely  and  at'  length. 
From  time  to  time  the  newspapers  overflow  with  suggestions  as  to 
privileged  employment.  Civilians  catch  the  infection,  and  help 
to  beat  the  big  drum.  Influential  committees  sit,  take  evidence, 
and  report.  Here  is  activity — here  is  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the 
old  soldier  !  What  more  can  any  reasonable  being  require  in  the 
direction  of  pressing  on  the  question  of  providing  a  comfortable  i 
living  for  the  discharged  soldier?  This  is  the  ordinary  Service 
view,  and  the  question  of  providing  privileged  employment,  whether 
with  private  persons  or  under  the  State,  ought  no  doubt  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  as  it  has  been — abundantly.  But,  after  i 
all,  to  foist  soldiers  into  situations  which  in  the  unaided  competi-  r 
tion  of  the  market  they  would  fail  to  get,  only  touches  the  fringe  j 
of  the  difficulty.  There  are  two  ways  of  helping  a  man  to  get  i 

employment — one  is  to  exclude  his  competitors,  and  the  other  is 
to  train  him  to  compete  with  them  on  favourable  terms.  This  is  j 
a  truism  that  it  is  necessary  to  insist  upon ,  as  it  has  not  yet  sunk  j 
at  all  deeply  into  the  military  mind.  Talk  to  an  officer  about  privi-  j 
leged  employment  for  the  soldier,  and  he  is  with  you,  and  becomes  | 
interested  at  once ;  talk  to  him  of  training  the  soldier  for  civilian  | 
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life,  and  you  find  he  has  no  desire  to  pursue  the  conversation.  It 
fails  to  interest  him.  You  may  speak  about  it  in  Parliament,  you 

*  may  write  about  it  in  the  Press.  It  is  the  same  thing.  Y^our 

•  efforts  are  strangled  by  a  dead  inert  mass  of  indifference.  Of  the 
f  volumes  and  volumes  that  have  been  written  during  the  last  five 
i  years  upon  army  reform  I  suppose  there  is  not  one  single  militai’y 

fad  or  crotchet  that  has  not  been  eagerly  put  forward  and  dis¬ 
cussed,  but  hardly  one  word  have  I  seen  on  the  civilian  training  of 
f  soldiers.  During  that  period  no  War  Office  official  has  said  in 
Parliament  or  on  the  platform  one  word  on  the  subject  unless  I 
dragged  it  out  of  him.  Y’^et  there  stand  upon  record  weighty 
utterances  by  distinguished  soldiers  and  others,  insisting  upon  the 
importance  of  such  training,  and  showing  its  feasibility. 

On  December  12th,  1889,  Major-General  Chapman,  C.B.,  of  the 
^  Koyal  Artillery ,  gave  a  lecture  on  the  subject  before  the  Aldershot 
i  Military  Society,  Lord  Wantage  being  in  the  chair.  The  lecture 
and  the  subsequent  discussion  was  printed ,  and  I  believe  is  still  on 
!  sale  at  Aldershot.  General  Chapman  is  now  nearly  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  Generals.  When  I  was  at  the  War  Office  he  was 
Director  of  Military  Intelligence.  He  has  held  the  Scottish  com- 
;i  mand,  and  is  a  commandant  of  the  Koyal  Artillery.  The  lecturer, 
after  expressing  his  strong  opinion  that  general  educational 

[training,  and  special  teaching  in  preparation  for  employment  in 
civil  life,  were  very  important  adjuncts  to  military  training,  pro¬ 
ceeded  as  follows  :  “A  full  consideration  of  the  various  efforts 
f  which  have  already  been  made  to  secure  Government  employment 

ifor  reserve  soldiers  as  a  matter  of  privilege ,  has  convinced  me  that 
the  only  way  by  which  remunerative  civil  employment  under 
1  Government,  or  in  the  labour  market,  can  be  secured  to  soldiers 
-  who  have  completed  their  period  of  service  w'ith  the  colours,  is 
by  rendering  the  men  themselves,  through  their  Army  training, 
j  better  qualified  than  others  to  compete  for  employment  in  civil 
■  life.”  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hutton,  Deputy  Assistant  Adjutant- 
*  General,  taking  part  in  the  discussion,  said  :  “  I  venture  to  think 
I  that  this  lecture  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  and  far-sighted  of 

^  any  we  have  yet  heard  before  this  Society.  .  .  .  Our  staff,  regi¬ 

mental  and  company  officers  .  .  .  are  rightly  assumed  to  be  re- 
1  sponsible  for  training  our  men  for  their  further  employment  In 

r  civil  life.  I  may  say  we  all  of  us  accept  this  responsibility,  which 

f  General  Chapman  rather  doubtingly  asks  us  to  do.  .  .  .  I  cannot 

i  help  thinking  that  we  have  in  our  hands  at  the  present  moment 

1  the  power  of  fitting  a  much  larger  proportion  of  men  to  pass  into 

■  civil  life  than  we  have  done  heretofore.”  Lord  Wantage,  after 

j  guarding  himself  by  saying  that  he  had  not  had  sufficient  time  to 

I  consider  the  subject  as  well  as  he  should  have  liked,  said  :  I 
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think  General  Chapman  puts  his  finger  on  one  of  the  difficulties 
I  know  there  is  a  great  desire  on  the  part  of  civilians  to  employ 
soldiers,  but  I  know,  also,  that  they  are  frequently  disappointed 
in  the  soldiers  who  come  to  them.  I  do  not  say  it  to  the  detriment 
of  the  soldiers ;  I  believe  it  arises  from  causes  that  have  been 
touched  upon— namely,  the  want  of  technical  training  which  fits 
men  for  civil  life.  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  has  said  it  would  be  well 
if  we  could  give  soldiers  some  teaching  in  regimental  workshops 
while  serving,  and  in  this  I  quite  agree  ”  ;  and  again  he  said  :  ”  I 
do  hope  that  the  regimental  officers  of  whom  the  lecturer  has 
spoken  in  such  high  terms,  and  to  whom  is  owing  almost  all  the 
improvements  that  have  taken  place  in  the  lot  of  the  soldier,  will 
still  persevere  in  this  direction,  and  do  whatever  is  possible  to  fit 
him  for  civil  life.” 

In  1894  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  consist¬ 
ing,  as  ultimately  constituted,  of  seventeen  members,  mostly  con¬ 
nected  with  one  or  other  of  the  Services,  with  Sir  George  Chesney 
in  the  chair,  was  appointed  to  inquire  as  to  the  employment  of  dis¬ 
charged  soldiers  and  sailors.  They  reported  in  June,  1895,  soon 
after  the  cordite  vote  had  turned  out  the  Liberal  Government. 
They  took  a  good  deal  of  evidence,  and  stated  in  their  concluding 
paragraph  that  “  all  authorities  are  agreed  that  nothing  tends  so 
much  to  popularise  service  in  the  Army  as  a  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  those  who  serve  that  they  will  not  find  themselves  stranded, 
and  unable  to  find  work  at  the  end  of  their  military  career.”  They 
further  observe  that  soldiers  ‘‘  enlist  at  exactly  that  period 'of  their 
lives  when  they  might  otherwise  be  learning  what  w^ould  be  most 
useful  to  them  as  mechanics  or  craftsmen,  or  in  other  civil  voca¬ 
tions.  They  have  lost  many  opportunities  of  establishing  con¬ 
nections  and  interest  ’  ’  ;  and  the  Committee  ‘  ‘  suggest  that  in  the 
winter  months  especially,  and  subject  always  to  the  paramount 
duty  of  maintaining  their  military  efficiency,  soldiers  might  be 
given  some  further  encouragement  than  that  which  they  at  present 
enjoy,  in  attending  any  courses  of  instruction,  including  those  of 
the  National  Schools  of  Technical  Education,  by  which  they  would 
be  likely  to  benefit  after  their  term  of  service  with  the  colours  shall 
be  completed.  Your  Committee  would  also  recommend  the  further 
and  more  frequent  employment  of  soldiers  in  all  industrial  work 
incidental  to  their  daily  life  and  calling.” 

Armed  wdth  this  document  I  kept  ”  pegging  aw’ay  ”  at  Lord 
Lansdowne,  the  then  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  I  got  nothing 
except  civil  answers,  and  at  last,  in  ignorance  that  anything  had 
been  done  or  attempted,  I  brought  the  matter  forward  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  February  26th,  1900.  I  soon  found  that  Lord 
Lansdowne  had  executed  a  masterly  piece  of  strategy  with  a  view 
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to  my  complete  discomfiture.  He  had  omitted  to  tell  me  that  my 
importunity  had  induced  him  to  insist  on  having  experiments  made 
in  the  direction  indicated  in  the  Chesney  Report.  With  a 
sorrowful  note  of  triumph  he  informed  the  House  that  these  ex¬ 
periments  had  not  been  a  success.  As  an  illustration  he  took  what 
is  known  as  the  Woolwich  experiment,  there  being  at  Woolwich, 
as  he  explained,  exceptional  facilities  for  carrying  on  work  of  that 
kind.  His  story  was  that  forty-one  men  put  down  their  names 
for  instruction ,  and  ‘  ‘  that  at  the  end  of  the  season  forty  out  of  the 
forty-one  men  had  withdrawn,  and  there  was  left  one  solitary 
student  as  a  monument  of  our  disappointed  hopes.”  He  then  dis¬ 
missed  the  subject  with  a  few  jocular  remarks  on  the  disinclination 
of  the  young,  even  those  who  had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  an  Eton 
education,  to  employ  their  leisure  hours  to  the  best  advantage.  I 
felt  sure  that  youthful  lightheartedness  did  not  afford  a  full  and 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  failure  of  the  experiment.  One  ex¬ 


planation  occurred  to  me  at  once,  as  it  would  to  anyone  who  had 
read  the  Report  of  the  Chesney  Committee.  They  had  insisted  as 
the  first  elementary  condition  of  success  that  the  instruction  should 
begin  in  the  winter.  Accordingly  I  asked  Lord  Lansdowne  at 
what  time  of  year  the  classes  had  started.  He  could  not  tell  me. 
He  had  failed  to  make  any  inquiries  on  this  vital  point.  My 
suspicions  were  aroused,  and  I  at  once  communicated  with  Dr. 
William  Garnett,  a  well-known  educational  expert.  He  kindly 
looked  into  the  matter ,  and  supplied  me  with  an  exhaustive  report 
disclosing  such  perverse  ingenuity  in  the  art  of  how  not  to  do  it, 
that  I  ventured  to  trouble  the  House  of  Lords  again,  and  moved 
on  May  20th,  1901,  ‘‘  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  no  re¬ 
organisation  of  the  Army  will  be  satisfactory  which  does  not, 
subject  to  the  exigencies  of  Military  Service,  provide  such  instruc¬ 
tion  for  the  soldier  as  may  qualify  him  for  employment  on  his 
discharge.”  Dr.  Garnett  had  reported  that  the  experiment  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  ‘  ‘  from  an  educational  point  of  view  to  have  been 
attempted  on  about  as  unsound  a  basis  as  was  possible.”  In  the 
first  place  the  soldiers  were  drafted  into  their  classes  in  March — 
a  date  which  in  itself  ensured  the  failure  of  the  experiment. 
Having  made  this  initial  and  fatal  blunder  in  the  teeth  of  the 
Chesney  Report,  the  authorities  proceeded  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  and  to  render  even  the  slightest  glimmer  of  success 
hopelessly  impossible  by  a  further  series  of  blunders  inconceivably 
ingenuous.  They  contrived  to  make  the  instruction  assume  an 
almost  exclusively  military  aspect,  so  that  the  men  were  suspicious 
from  the  first  that  the  object  of  the  instruction  was  not  bond  fide 
with  a  view  to  their  wmlfare  in  civil  life  so  much  as  to  get  the 
benefit  of  their  skill  while  with  the  colours.  Having  firmly  estab- 
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lished  this  prejudice,  they  added  yet  another  element  to  the  di£6- 
culties  of  the  situation.  The  totally  unskilled  soldier  was  drafted 
into  classes  side  by  side  with  the  fairly  skilled  artisan,  and  had  to 
make  what  he  could  out  of  teaching  that,  in  Dr.  Garnett’s  opinion 
was  far  above  his  head.  Nor  was  any  relaxation  granted  in  respect 
of  parades  or  other  military  duties.  Notwithstanding  these  dis¬ 
couragements,  one  man,  a  joiner  by  trade,  struggled  to  the  classes 
through  the  summer  as  best  he  could ,  till  he  was  drafted  off  to 
the  w'ar. 

I  dare  say  when,  if  ever,  the  question  of  training  soldiers  for 
civil  life  comes  up  in  military  circles,  the  Woohvich  experiment 
will  be  quoted  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  impossibility  of  any 
successful  move  in  that  direction  being  made !  The  aforesaid 
joiner  must  have  had  a  passion  for  the  Service.  Very  few  skilled 
artisans  enlist,  for,  as  Lord  Roberts  has  remarked,  the  artisan 
wdio  goes  into  the  Army  does  so  under  the  most  tremendous  penalty 
— the  penalty  not  only  of  losing  money  w^hen  he  leaves  the  colours, 
but  of  losing  caste ,  and  of  taking  that  enormous  step  down  in  the 
social  scale  which  separates  the  skilled  from  the  unskilled  labourer. 

There  is  one  lesson  from  the  Woolwich  experiment  of  universal 
application  that  w’e  may  all  of  us  take  to  heart,  and  that  is  the 
ingenuity  and  persistency  with  w'hich  any  reform  that  is 
unpalatable  is  opposed. 

I  believe  the  chimera  of  conscription  is  at  the  bottom  of  this 
opposition.  Once  exorcise  that  unsubstantial  vision,  once  per¬ 
suade  the  regimental  officer  that  his  yearning  for  compulsory 
service  will  never  be  gratified,  and  I  feel  confident  that  in  the  near 
future  he  will  recognise  to  the  full  that  it  is  just  as  much  a  part 
of  his  duty  to  see  that  every  facility  for  civil  instruction  is  afforded 
to  the  soldier,  as  it  is  to  inspect  his  kit,  to  see  that  he  learns  his 
drill,  doesn’t  get  into  mischief,  and  has  suitable  recreation,  and  he 
wdll  realise  that  he  is  only  acting  in  accordance  with  the  dictates 
of  common  humanity  and  justice  in  taking  care  that  in  making  a 
soldier  he  does  not  spoil  a  citizen. 

Monkswell. 
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Amongst  those  plays  of  Shakespeare  which  still  keep  the  stage, 
As  You  Like  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  popular.  Within 
comparatively  recent  years  there  have  been  at  least  three  impor¬ 
tant  revivals  of  it  in  London  alone,  not  to  mention  numerous 
representations  for  special  purposes.  It  is  at  present  on  the 
play-bills  of  the  St.  James’s  Theatre.  In  fact,  no  actress  with 
ambition  seems  satisfied  until  she  has  donned  the  doublet  and 
hose  of  Rosalind. 

Though  one  of  the  most  pastoral  of  plays.  As  You  Like  It  is  far 
from  being  a  pure  pastoral.  It  combines  comedy,  pastoral,  and 
masque,  subtly  interwoven.  Scarcely  any  other  play  can  be 
[  cited  which  shows  so  clearly  how  genius  can  make  dry  bones 
live— which  proves  that  the  skeleton  is  of  comparatively  slight 
import,  given  the  power  of  clothing  it  in  living  form. 

The  story  of  As  You  Like  It  was  taken  so  openly  from  a  con¬ 
temporary  source  that  no  question  of  plagiarism  could  have 
arisen  :  the  theft  was  too  palpable.  Shakespeare  was  often  con¬ 
tent  to  borrow  his  plot  from  some  old  tale  which  had  already 
been  used  by  his  fellow  dramatists ;  in  this  instance  he  set  an 
example  since  followed  by  so  many  playwrights,  and  annexed 
that  of  a  contemporary — presumably  without  permission.  We 
reap  in  consequence  a  special  advantage ;  we  are  able  to  place 
novel  and  play  side  by  side,  and  follow  the  workings  of  a  master¬ 
mind  as  it  transmuted  worthless  alloy  into  pure  gold.  To  com¬ 
pare  the  original  romance  with  the  comedy  founded  on  it  is  the 
object  of  the  following  notes. 

It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  in  criticism  it  is  above  all 
things  necessary  to  place  oneself  as  far  as  possible  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  author,  and  instead  of  trying  to  find  out  what  he 
meant  from  our  point  of  view  to  endeavour  to  see  it  from  his. 
If  by  this  mode  of  proceeding  we  are  deprived  of  a  good  many 
supposed  allusions  and  interpretations,  at  all  events  we  have  a 
better  chance  of  finding  the  true  meaning  of  the  work.  It  will 
generally  be  found  that  Shakespeare  has  based  his  play  on  some 
leading  idea  which,  when  discovered,  gives  the  key  to  his  mean¬ 
ing,  and  enables  us  to  understand  the  play  and  see  the  connection 
of  the  scenes.  Is  there  such  an  idAe  mbre  in  As  You  Like  It,  and 
if  so,  what  is  it? 

The  end  of  a  true  pastoral  was  to  extol  country  life  as  opposed 
to  Court  or  urban  life  ;  to  show  how  in  the  latter  all  the  vices  were 
nourished,  and  how  men  left  natural  delights  for  artificial  enjoy- 
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merits,  which  soon  palled  upon  them;  and  to  exhibit  in  contrast 
the  simplicity  of  a  country  existence,  its  happiness  and  freedom 
from  care.  Shakespeare,  with  that  predominant  healthy  common- 
sense  which  is  perhaps  one  of  his  greatest  characteristics,  saw 
that  this  view  was  but  a  one-sided  one ;  that  neither  Court  nor 
country  life  necessarily  involved  happiness,  but  that  it  depended 
on  the  individual  whether  he  was  happy  in  either.  This  appears 
to  be  his  idee  mhe  ;  a  conception  differing  in  essence  from  that 
of  the  pastoral  of  his  day,  full  as  a  rule  of  insipid  puerilities.  That 
we  are  not  attributing  to  the  dramatist  a  wider  scope  than  he 
intended  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  although  he  draws 
powerfully  the  picture  of  the  good  influence  of  nature  on  some 
of  the  minds  which  Court  life  has  warped,  he  nowhere  gives  a 
decided  preference  in  words  to  the  country  life ;  in  fact,  to 
counterbalance  what  he  may  have  said  in  its  favour,  he  ends 
by  making  all  his  best  characters  return  to  the  Court.  This 
view  of  Shakespeare’s  aim  is  well  defended  by  Dr.  Gervinus, 
and  is  certainly  superior  to  that  of  Hazlitt,  Lloyd,  and  many  other 
critics  who  hold  that  Shakespeare’s  object  was  to  show  the  good 
influence  of  free,  unrestrained  forest  life,  and  its  superiority  to 
that  of  Courts  and  cities.  The  fact  that  so  many  critics  have 
held  the  latter  opinion  shows  that  Shakespeare  at  all  events  did 
justice  to  the  beauty  of  country  life,  but  a  more  careful  study 
leaves  little  doubt  as  to  his  real  intention. 

The  title  of  the  play  indicates  its  nature.  The  comedy  is  the 
exact  antithesis  of  a  tragedy.  For  whilst  the  main  interest  in 
the  latter  is  the  consciousness  of  an  inevitable  and  rigorous  fate, 
in  the  accomplishment  of  whose  decrees  even  the  minutest  inci¬ 
dents  aid,  this  comedy  exhibits  the  opposite,  or  complementary 
truth,  that  man’s  life  can  in  great  measure  be  controlled  by  him¬ 
self,  that  life  is  partly  ‘‘  As  You  Like  It  ”  to  be.  Each  character 
acts  as  he  wills,  and  his  action  brings  its  natural  consequence. 

The  plot  itself  is  by  no  means  an  intricate  one.  In  many 
scenes  all  idea  of  a  plot  seems  to  have  vanished  for  a  while,  and 
what  is  said  or  sung  is  the  only  important  thing  :  the  pastoral 
spirit  has  predominance  in  more  scenes  than  its  diction.  In  this 
respect  the  dramatist  followed  his  original,  the  at  one  time  well- 
known  novel  by  Thomas  Lodge  entitled  Euphues  or  ihe  Golden 
Legacie,  published  in  1590.  Lodge  himself,  however,  did  not 
originate  the  story,  but  took  it  from  a  tale  in  verse  entitled 
The  Coke’s  Tale  of  Gamelyn,  printed  sometimes  amongst  the 
Canterbury  Tales  of  Chaucer,  but  generally  recognised  to  be  by 
another  hand.  In  order  to  see  the  extent  to  which  Shakespeare 
is  indebted  to  his  predecessors,  and  to  enable  the  reader  more 
clearly  to  perceive  how  he  has  improved  upon  them,  it  will  be 
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advisable  to  present  the  three  plots  in  conjunction  for  easier 
reference  and  greater  clearness.  Whether  Shakespeare  was  at 
all  indebted  to  The  Coke's  Tale  is  a  point  to  be  touched  on  later. 


The  Coke's  Tale  of 
Gamelyn. 

Sir  Johan  of  Boundes, 
dying,  requests  certain 
knights  to  divide  his 
lands  amongst  his  sons. 
They  do  so  unfairly, 
giving  the  youngest 
(Gamelyn)  nothing  : 
which  arrangement  Sir 
Johan  reverses,  and  gives 
the  largest  portion  to 
Gamelyn  (the  Orlando 
of  Shakespeare).  After 
Sir  Johan’s  death  the 
eldest  son  cheats  Game¬ 
lyn  of  his  portion,  and 
lets  his  property  go  to 
rack  and  ruin.  Gamelyn, 
when  grown  up,  resolves 
to  assert  his  rights,  re¬ 
fuses  to  serve  his  brother 
any  longer,  and  on  his 
insulting  him,  chases  him 
to  a  hayloft,  and  keeps 
him  there,  till  pacified  by 
his  brother’s  excuses. 

A  wrestling  match 
being  held  near,  Gamelyn 
goes  to  it :  meets  the 
Franklin  bewailing  the 
loss  of  his  sons,  wins  the 
prizes,  and  returns  home 
with  a  set  of  friends. 
They  are  barred  out  by 
the  eldest  brother’s  com¬ 
mand,  but  Gamelyn  kicks 
the  door  open,  throws  the 
porter  down  a  well  with 
one  hand,  and  invites 
his  companions  to  feast : 
his  brother  hiding  him¬ 
self  during  the  week’s 
festivities,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  youths  depart. 
The  eldest  brother  then 
comes  from  his  conceal- 


The  Golden  Legacie. 

Sir  John  on  his  death¬ 
bed  divides  his  posses¬ 
sions  amongst  his  sons, 
giving  Bosader  (the  Or¬ 
lando  of  Shakespeare), 
the  most.  S  a  1  a  d  y  n  e 


(Oliver),  after  his  father’s 
death,  keeps  Rosader  as 
an  attendant  upon  his 
person,  who,  however, 
when  he  is  grown  up, 
rebels  against  his 

brother’s  treatment,  and, 

quarrelling  with  him, 
chases  him  and  his  men 
away,  and 

would  have  slain  Sala- 
dyne,  but  for  his  specious 
promises.  Saladyne  hav¬ 
ing  persuaded  Rosader  to 
wrestle  at  the  match, 
bribes  the  wrestler  to  slay 
him.  Rosader  challenges 
the  wrestler,  and  falls  in 
love  with  Rosalind,  who 
was  present  at  the  con¬ 
test,  at  first  sight.  He 
wins  the  match,  thus  re¬ 
venging  the  Franklin,  and 
Rosalind  sends  him  a 
jewel,  for  which  he  re¬ 
turns  a  sonnet.  Rosalind 
is  the  daughter  of  King 
Torismond,  who  has 
usurped  the  throne  of 
King  Gerismond.  Toris¬ 
mond  is  glad  to  find  that 
Rosader  is  the  son  of  his 
enemy  Sir  John.  Rosader 
returns  home  with  a  re¬ 
tinue  of  friends,  but  is 
shut  out :  he  bursts  open 
the  door  but  finds  only 


As  You  Like  It. 

Act  i.  sc.  1.  Orlando, 
conscious  of  his  brother’s 
unfair  treatment  of  him, 
consults  Adam  as  to  the 
provisions  of  his  father’s 
will. 

On  Oliver’s  entrance 


he  demands  his  rights, 
which  Oliver  refuses  him_ 


Oliver  sees  Charles  the 
wrestler,  and  induces  him 
to  try  and  slay  Orlando. 

Sc.  2.  Rosalind  and 
Celia  converse,  and  are 
joined  by  Touchstone  and 
Le  Beau,  who  brings  the 
news  of  the  wrestling, 
which  is  concluded  in 
their  presence.  Orlando 
wins,  thus  revenging  the 
Franklin  ;  and  he  and 
Rosalind  mutually  fall  in 
love.  The  Duke,  though 
admiring  his  courage,  is 
angry  at  hearing  his 
parentage  :  Rosalind  gives 
him  a  chain.  Le  Beau 
warns  him  to  flee  the 
Court. 
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The  Coke's  Tale  of 
Gamelyn. 


ment,  upbraids  Gamelyn 
with  having  wasted  his 
substance,  who  promises 
to  repay  the  cost  of  the 
feast.  The  eldest  brother 
seems  pacified,  and  says 
he  will  make  Gamelyn 
his  heir,  but  asks  as  a 
favour  that  he  may  bind 
his  arms  for  a  minute,  as 
he  made  an  oath  to  do 
so  when  his  porter  was 
killed.  Gamelyn  con¬ 
sents  in  good  faith,  but 
when  bound  is  kept  so 
and  fastened  to  a  pillar, 
and  made  to  fast  for 
seven  days,  but  Adam  le 
Dispencer  secretly  feeds 
and  loosens  him  at  night. 
They  arrange  that  at  the 
forthcoming  feast,  Game¬ 
lyn  shall  appeal  to  the 
guests,  and  if  not  listened 
to,  shall  free  himself  from 
the  previously  loosened 
bonds,  and  with  Adam’s 
aid,  fall  upon  the  guests. 
The  guests,  having  not 
only  not  taken  his  part 
but  even  insulted  him, 
are  attacked  as  arranged, 
defeated,  and  driven 
away,  and  the  eldest 
brother  is  tied  to  a  pil¬ 
lar.  The  Shiregereve, 
hearing  of  it,  comes  to 
the  house  with  his  men, 
but  the  porter  detains 
them  at  the  door  whilst 
Gamelyn  and  Adam  go 
out  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  and,  falling  on 
their  rear,  again  drive 
them  away.  The  Shire¬ 
gereve  soon  returns  with  a 
great  company,  and  Adam 
and  Gamelyn  eiscape  to 
the  Forest  to  avoid  them. 
They  are  in  great  dis- 


The  Golden  Legacie. 

old  Adam  there.  The 
party  feast  for  some  time, 
and  the  gentlemen  re¬ 
turn  :  Saladyne  submits, 
and  the  brothers  become 
apparent  friends. 

Rosalind  bewails  her 
fate  in  a  long  soliloquy. 
The  King,  angry  at  her 
virtues,  which  throw 
those  of  his  daughter 
Alinda  into  the  shade, 
banishes  her;  and  on 
Alinda’s  pleading  for  her 
cousin,  banishes  her  as 
well.  Rosalind  dresses  as 
Alinda’s  page :  they 

change  their  names  (Rosa¬ 
lind  becoming  Ganymede), 
and  go  to  the  Forest  of 
Arden ;  find  a  sonnet  of 
Montanus  on  a  tree,  and 
surprise  him  and  Corydon 
talking  of  Phebe.  They 
purchase  a  sheep  farm, 
and  settle  down  as  shep¬ 
herds. 

Saladyne  surprises  Rosa- 
der  in  bed,  and  binds 
him  to  a  post,  where  he 
would  have  died  of  starv¬ 
ation  had  it  not  been  for 
Adam.  Saladyne  sends 
to  his  relations  to  come 
and  see  Rosader,  whom  he 
treats  as  a  lunatic.  They 
will  not  listen  to  his 
protestations,  so  Rosader 
(his  bonds  having  been 
previously  loosened  by 
Adam)  falls  on  the  as¬ 
sembly,  as  arranged  with 
Adam,  and  drives  them 
out.  Saladyne  returns 
with  the  Sheriff  and  his 
men,  but  Rosader  and 
Adam,  taking  them  by 
surprise,  escape  to  the 
Forest  of  Arden.  They 
reach  the  Forest  with 
difficulty,  and  starving. 
Adam  having  fainted, 
Rosader  promises  to  bring 
him  food,  falls  in  with 
the  banished  King  and 
his  company,  and  rudqly 


As  You  TAl-e  It. 


Sc.  3.  The  Duke  ban¬ 
ishes  Rosalind  :  Celia  de¬ 
termines  to  share  her 
exile,  and  persuades 
Touchstone  to  accompany 
them  :  they  all  set  out  for 
Arden,  Rosalind  dress¬ 
ing  as  a  man. 

Act  ii.  sc.  1.  In  the 
Forest.  The  banished 
Duke  with  the  lords  con¬ 
verse  on  Forest  life. 

Sc.  2.  The  Duke  Fred¬ 
erick,  hearing  of  Rosalind 
and  Celia’s  departure  in 
the  supposed  company  of 
Orlando,  sends  for  Oliver. 

Sc.  3.  Adam  warns  Or¬ 
lando  of  Oliver’s  designs, 
and  they  agree  to  travel 
together. 

Sc.  4.  Rosalind,  Celia, 
and  Touchstone  arrive  at 
the  Forest :  they  meet 
Corin  and  Silvius  talking 
of  Phebe,  and  arrange 
with  the  former  to  buy 
a  cottage  and  farm. 

Sc.  5.  The  Foresters 
meet,  and  Amiens  sings  a 
song. 


Sc.  6.  Orlando  and 
Adam  reach  the  Forest; 
Adam  faints,  and  Orlando 
promises  to  bring  him 
food. 

Sc.  7.  Jacques  tells  the 
banished  Duke  of  his 
having  met  Touchstone 
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The 


Coke’s  Tale  of 
Gamelyn. 


The  Golden  Legacie. 


tress  from  want  of  food,  demands  food,  but  is 
when  they  come  across  a  gently  treated ;  food  is 
company  of  outlaws  at  given  him,  he  makes  him- 
table  who  demand  a  sur-  self  known,  and  the  King 
render,  but  Gamelyn  re-  inquires  after  his  daugh- 
quests  to  be  brought  to  ter.  Rosader  then  takes 
their  Chief,  who  soon  up  the  country  life, 
makes  him  captain  under  Meanwhile  Saladyne 
himself,  and  when  shortly  has  been  imprisoned  and 
afterwards  he  makes  peace  banished  by  the  reigning 
with  the  King,  Gamelyn  King,  who  W'anted  his 
is  made  Captain  of  all.  lands,  on  the  ground  of 
his  ill-usage  of  Rosader, 
and  repenting  of  his  mis¬ 
deeds,  Saladyne  sets  out 
to  find  his  brother. 

Rosader  employs  him¬ 
self  in  writing  verses 
about  Rosalind,  and  by 
chance  meets  her  and 
Alinda,  and  becomes 
friendly  with  them;  they 
hold  frequent  conversa¬ 
tions.  Rosalind  invites 
him  to  treat  her  as  if  she 
were  his  Rosalind,  and 
Alinda  in  sport  marries 
them.  Rosader  one  day 
sees  Saladyne  asleep  with 
a  lion  watching  him,  and 
after  some  hesitation  res¬ 
cues  him  by  slaying  the 
beast,  and  brings  him  to 
the  King  after  making 
himself  known  on  hearing 
from  Saladyne  of  his  re¬ 
pentance.  Soon  after, 
when  Rosader  was  at 
Rosalind’s  house,  some 
ruffians  try  to  steal  away 
Alinda,  which  they  would 
have  accomplished  if  Sala¬ 
dyne  had  not  come  to  the 
rescue.  Rosader  is 
wounded.  Alinda  falls  in 
love  with  Saladyne.  Cory- 
don  brings  them  to  see 
Phebe,  whom  they  sur¬ 
prise  with  Montanus, 
scorning  him  as  usual, 
whereupon  Rosalind  up¬ 
braids  her  for  her  cruelty. 
Phebe  falls  in  love  with 
Rosalind,  and  they  leave 
her.  Saladyne  proposes 
to  Alinda,  who,  after 
some  coyness,  consents. 


As  You  Like  It. 

They  sit  down  to  feast, 
but  are  interrupted  by 
Orlando’s  demanding 
food.  He  is  gently  treated 
and  told  to  fetch  Adam. 
He  tells  the  Duke  his 
fortunes  whilst  Amiens 
sings. 

Act  iii.  sc.  1.  Duke 
Frederick  banishes  Oliver 
for  supposed  complicity  in 
his  daughter’s  flight. 

Sc.  2.  Orlando  hangs 
verses  on  the  Forest  trees. 
Touchstone  and  Corin 
discourse  on  the  relative 
advantages  of  town  and 
country  life.  Rosalind 
enters,  reading  Orlando’s 
verses.  Celia  joins  her, 
and  imparts  the  news  of 
Orlando’s  arrival  in  the 
Forest  just  as  he  enters 
with  Jacques,  who  soon 
departs.  Rosalind  ac¬ 
costs  Orlando,  and  pro¬ 
mises  to  cure  him  of  his 
love  if  he  will  woo  her. 

Sc.  3.  Touchstone  and 
Audrey  talk  of  marriage, 
and  Sir  Oliver  Martext 
comes  to  celebrate  it;  but 
Jacques  interposes  and 
dissuades  them. 

Sc.  4.  Rosalind  bewails 
Orlando’s  breaking  his 
appointment. 


Corin  leads  them  to 
Silvius  and  Phebe ;  on 
Rosalind’s  reproaching 
Phebe  with  her  cruelty, 
Phebe  falls  in  love  with 
her. 

Act  iv.  sc.  1.  Jacques 
wishes  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  Rosa¬ 
lind,  but  goes  away  on 
Orlando’s  arrival.  After 
some  conversation,  Celia 
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The  Coke's  Tale  of 
Garnelyn. 


The  eldest  brother  be¬ 
comes  a  Shiregereve,  and 
sends  men  to  find  out 
Garnelyn ;  who,  although 
warned  of  his  danger, 
goes  to  the  Court,  where 
he  is  seized,  and  put  in 
prison,  but  is  released  on 
the  promise  of  his  brother 
Ote  that  he  shall  be  forth¬ 
coming  when  the  Justice 
arrives.  Garnelyn  returns 
to  the  Forest,  collects  his 
companions,  and  returns 
to  the  Court  to  find  Ote 
in  fetters  and  on  the  point 
of  being  hung  by  the 
eldest  brother.  Garnelyn 
sets  him  free,  hangs  the 
sheriff,  the  twelve 
sisouris,  and  his  eldest 
brother,  and  soon  after 
makes  his  peace  with  the 
King,  who  appoints  Sir 
Ote  a  justice,  and  Game- 
lyn  chief  justice  and 
rider  of  his  Forest,  whilst 
the  outlaws  receive  their 
pardon.  Garnelyn  mar¬ 
ries,  and  finally  dies. 


The  Golden  Legacie. 
Phebe  becomes  ill  with 
love,  and  sends  Monta- 
nus  with  a  loving  message 
to  Rosalind,  which  she 
makes  him  read.  They 
all  go  to  Phebe,  and  Rosa¬ 
lind  promises  to  marry 
her  if  she  ever  marries 
any  woman,  Phebe  pro¬ 
mising  to  marry  Montanus 
if  she  is  shown  good 
reason  why  Rosalind  can¬ 
not  marry  her.  Rosalind 
promises  to  find  Rosalind 
by  magic  for  Rosader, 
and  that  they  shall  be 
married  on  the  same  day 
as  Alinda  and  Saladyne. 
The  wedding  day  arrives, 
Montanus  appears  in  a 
ridiculous  costume  carry¬ 
ing  two  sonnets,  which 
the  King  reading  inquires 
into  the  case,  and  re¬ 
proaches  Phebe.  He  de¬ 
sires  to  see  Ganymede, 
who  he  thinks  resembles 
his  daughter.  He  wishes 
that  Rosalind  were  pre¬ 
sent  that  he  might  bestow 
her  on  Rosader.  Rosa¬ 
lind  retires  and  returns 
dressed  as  a  woman ;  all 
the  couples  are  married, 
and  Alinda  makes  herself 
known  to  Saladyne.  At 
the  feast  Ferdinand  (the 
second  brother)  enters  and 
tells  of  the  approach  of 
the  King’s  army.  In  the 
ensuing  fight  the  reigning 
King,  Torismond,  is 
killed,  Gerismond  is  re¬ 
stored  to  his  lands,  Alinda 
gets  over  her  loss,  Rosa¬ 
der  is  made  heir  to  the 
kingdom,  Saladyne  has 
his  lands  again,  Ferdi¬ 
nand  is  made  the  King’s 
secretary;  Montanus  lord 
over  Arden,  Corydon  mas¬ 
ter  of  Alinda’s  flocks,  and 
Adam  Spencer  Captain  of 
the  King’s  guard. 


.4  s  You  Like  It. 
marries  them ;  Orlando 
goes  away  to  attend  the 
banished  Duke. 

Sc.  2.  The  Foresters 
celebrate  the  deer’s  death 
with  a  song. 

Sc.  3.  Silvius  brings 
Rosalind  a  letter  from 
Phebe,  which  she  reads 
aloud.  Oliver  enters  with 
a  bloody  napkin,  and  re¬ 
lates  how  Orlando  rescued 
him  from  a  lioness  and 
was  wounded.  Rosalind 
faints  at  the  recital. 

Act  V.  sc.  1.  Touchstone 
and  Audrey  dismiss  Wil¬ 
liam. 

Sc.  2.  Oliver  tells  Or¬ 
lando  of  Celia’s  love.  He 
goes  away  as  Rosalind  en¬ 
ters,  and  she  promises  to 
give  Orlando  the  real 
Rosaliild  to-morrow  by 
the  aid  of  magic.  Sil¬ 
vius  and  Phebe  entering, 
Rosalind  promises  to 
marry  Phebe  if  she  ever 
marries  a  woman,  and 
Phebe  promises  to  marry 
Silvius  if  she  cannot 
marry  Rosalind., 

Sc.  3.  Pages  sing  a 
song. 

Sc.  4.  The  banished 
Duke  and  his  companions 
entering,  Rosalind  re¬ 
peats  her  promises,  mak¬ 
ing  the  Duke  promise  to 
bestow  Rosalind  on  Or¬ 
lando.  Touchstone  and 
Audrey  entering.  Touch¬ 
stone  is  recommended  to 
the  Duke  by  Jacques  and 
displays  his  wit.  Rosa¬ 
lind  returns  in  woman’s 
apparel,  accompanied  by 
Hymen.  The  second 
brother  enters  and  tells 
of  the  intended  attack 
of  Duke  Frederick,  and 
of  his  conversion  on 
his  way  by  a  hermit.  Jac¬ 
ques  departs  to  see  him. 
■The  other  characters  are 
paired  off,  and  the 
banished  Duke  prepares 
for  the  general  return  to 
the  Court. 
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By  a  comparison  of  the  preceding  digests  of  the  poem,  novel, 
and  play,  it  can  be  easily  seen  where  Shakespeare  has  differed 
from  his  predecessors  in  the  arrangement  and  incidents  of  his 
plot.  Before  touching  on  these  divergences  it  will  be  well  per¬ 
haps  to  discuss  the  question  whether  Shakespeare  ever  saw  The 
Coke’s  Tale  of  Gamelyn,  or  whether  he  was  aware  of  the  existence 
of  Lodge’s  Golden  Legacie  only. 

The  Coke’s  Tale  existed  in  MSS.  only  in  Shakespeare’s  time ; 
it  was  first  printed  in  1721,  in  John  Urry’s  edition  of  Chaucer’s 
Works,  whose  edition  I  have  consulted  for  the  above  abstract. 
But  as  Lodge  evidently  saw  a  manuscript,  Shakespeare  might 
have  seen  one  also ;  and  that  he  did  do  so  is  thought  by  some 
to  be  probable  from  the  following  coincidences  between  the  play 
and  the  poem,  which  do  not  exist  between  the  play  and  the 
novel Gamelyn ’s  speech  to  the  outlaws,  lines  1288-9, 

“  I  curse  woll  none  other  wight 
But  right  mine  owne  selve,” 

resembles  Orlando’s  speech  to  Jacques,  Act  hi.  sc.  2  ; 

“  I  will  chide  no  breather  in  the  world  but  myself. 

Against  whom  I  know  most  faults.” 


The  lines  1224-31  — 

“  Then  Adam  swore  to  Gamelyn, 

And  that  by  Saint  Richere, 

Now  I  say  that  it  is  merry 
To  ben  a  dispencer. 

That  much  liefer  me  werein 
The  keyes  for  to  bear. 

Than  walkin  in  this  wild  wood 
My  clothes  for  to  tear” - 

are  paralleled  by  Touchstone’s  speech  on  coming  to  the  forest  : 

“  Ay,  now  am  I  in  Arden,  the  more  fool  I ;  when  I  was  at  home,  I  was  in  a 
better  place.  ”  (Act  ii.  sc.  4.) 

The  Franklin  bewmils  the  loss  of  his  sons,  three  in  number,  in 
The  Coke’s  Tale  and  also  in  As  You  Like  It,  but  in  Lodge  he 
bears  his  trouble  unmoved.  Lodge  gives  him  two  sons  only. 

The  wTestler  in  The  Coke’s  Tale  taunts  Gamelyn  with  his  folly 
in  attempting  to  wrestle  wuth  him — 

“  Forsothe  thou  art  a  gret  foie 
For  that  thou  earnest  here.” 

Lodge  makes  the  wrestler  only  shake  him  by  the  shoulder  to 
wake  him  from  his  meditations,  but  Shakespeare  follows  the 
poem. 

These  are  the  principal  coincidences  that  I  have  been  able  to 
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discover ;  and  even  allowing  for  the  additional  weight  of  cumula-  I 
tive  evidence  they  do  not  seem  sufficient  to  establish  the  theory  I 
that  Shakespeare  had  both  Lodge’s  novel  and  The  Coke’s  Tale  I 
before  him  when  he  wrote  As  You  Like  It.  The  circumstances  I 
in  which  the  parallel  speeches  occur  are  different,  and  in  one  | 
case  the  words  are  spoken  by  a  different  character;  while  the  I 
incidents  of  the  Franklin’s  sorrow  and  the  taunts  of  the  wrestler  I 
might  easily  have  been  amongst  the  many  which  were  slightly  I 
altered  by  Shakespeare  in  his  adaptation,  without  any  other  sug-  ! 
gestions  than  those  of  his  own  mind. 

The  prolix,  sometimes  tedious,  novel  is  compressed  by  Shake¬ 
speare  into  a  five-act  comedy.  The  beauty  of  the  original  he  has 
retained,  and  has  transformed  many  defects  into  fresh  beauties. 

He  has  tempered  the  violence  of  the  Legacie,  as  violence  would 
be  out  of  place  in  such  a  play  as  he  was  to  produce.  A  few  of 
the  minor  touches  by  which  Shakespeare  has  showm  his  supe¬ 
riority  to  the  novelist  may  be  pointed  out.  1 

The  whole  play  is  more  removed  from  the  wmrld  of  actual 
existence  than  the  novel.  Lodge  goes  into  particulars  as  to  the  p 
geographical  position  of  Arden,  and  gives  the  names  of  the  two  | 
Kings,  Gerismond  and  Torismond ;  whilst  Shakespeare  changed  I 
the  latter  into  the  less  personal  Dukes  Frederick  and  Senior,  and 
leaves  it  to  the  reader  to  discover,  if  he  can,  wffiere  exists  the 
Arden  w'hich  can  contain  palm-trees  and  lionesses ;  surely  a 
better  plan  than  to  call  attention  to  the  slip  by  detailing  its 
impossibility. 

Shakespeare  gives  to  Orlando  the  least  heritage  instead  of  the 
greatest,  wdiich  would  have  naturally  caused  the  hatred  of  Oliver, 
and  to  a  great  extent  excused  it.  The  Duke  Frederick,  instead 
of  most  improbably  rejoicing  at  finding  him  the  son  of  a  former 
enemy,  is  enraged  at  it,  and  determines  to  banish  him.  The 
violent  scenes  between  the  two  brothers  are  softened  down  or 
omitted.  The  Duke  Frederick  only  banishes  Eosalind,  and 
evidently  discredits  Celia’s  avowal  of  her  intention  to  accompany 
her;  whilst  Lodge  makes  him  banish  them  both,  which  is  im¬ 
probable  on  so  slight  provocation.  The  ‘‘  Eclog”  between  Eosa¬ 
lind  and  Eosader  is  transformed  into  the  enchanting  scene 
betw'een  Eosalind  and  Orlando ;  the  sonnets  and  verses  are  chiefly 
replaced  by  sparkling  conversation ;  the  unpleasant  ideas  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  design  of  the  ruffians  in  stealing  Alinda  are  avoided 
by  omitting  the  incident,  whilst  Orlando  receives  his  wound  in 
rescuing  his  unnatural  brother,  an  alteration  from  the  novel  which 
has  a  most  pgw'erful  effect.  Phebe  does  not  become  ill  with  her 
love,  and  the  scene  in  her  bedchamber  is  replaced  by  one  more  ; 
natural  and  less  suggestive.  And  at  the  close,  instead  of  a  fight  p 
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between  the  usurper  and  the  exiled  Duke,  the  interposition  of  a 
hermit,  combined  with  the  purer  influences  of  the  country,  lead 
to  the  retirement  of  Frederick  and  the  restoration  of  the  Old 
Duke,  without  causing  to  Celia  the  pain  inevitable  on  the  death 
of  her  father.  Johnson  remarks  that  Shakespeare  lost  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  exhibiting  a  moral  lesson  when  he  omitted  the  dialogue 
between  the  hermit  and  Frederick.  But  to  have  inserted  it  wmuld 
have  spoilt  the  piece,  now  drawn  to  a  complete  conclusion,  and 
would  have  made  an  unw'elcome  addition  savouring  of  the  moral 
attached  to  a  fable.  Shakespeare  was  too  great  an  artist  to 
sacrifice  his  i)lay  for  the  sake  of  a  homily.. 

These  alterations,  although  they  read  like  a  catalogue,  involve 
in  each  instance  beauties  of  a  more  or  less  important  kind. 
Enumerating  the  changes  can,  however,  give  no  idea  of  the  life 
thrown  into  the  dry  bones  of  the  novel.  Stilted,  bombastic,  and 
often  extravagant,  full  of  the  strained  conceits  then  so  popular. 
The  Golden  Legacie  presented  little  more  than  its  story  which 
Shakespeare  found  worth  the  pains  of  borrowing.  This  he  fol¬ 
lowed  strictly  with  but  few  deviations,  skilfully  dramatising  the 
parts  suitable  for  theatrical  representation,  and  narrating  such 
incidents  as  were  not  capable  of  being  displayed  on  the  stage 
{e.g.  the  combat  between  Orlando  and  the  lioness),  and  irradiating 
the  whole  with  his  peculiar  charm. 

The  alterations  are,  however,  of  small  importance  in  compari¬ 
son  wuth  the  additions  which  he  has  made,  w'hich  change  the 
whole  moral  of  the  work.  In  them  we  see  the  immense  supe¬ 
riority  of  a  mind  like  Shakespeare’s  over  that  of  a  mediocrity. 
Lodge  was  content  with  drawing  pastoral  characters,  and  those 
which,  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  easily  settled  dowui 
to  a  pastoral  life.  Shakespeare  has  added  to  these  two  characters 
who  are  of  the  most  promising  material  for  country  impressions ; 
and  the  interest  is  intensified  by  our  anxiety  to  see  how  these 
two,  Jacques  and  Touchstone,  will  act  in  circumstances  so  removed 
from  those  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed.  Lodge  has 
drawn  the  traditional  pastoral  portraits,  Watteau  shepherds  and 
shepherdesses,  personages  who  possess  a  considerable  degree  of 
refinement  although  living  a  purely  rural  life.  Shakespeare 
added  a  portrait  of  simple  boorishness,  the  country  life  shown 
in  its  ruder  aspects  and  results.  Audrey  is  a  country  wench,  un¬ 
sophisticated,  rude,  and  ignorant ;  Silvius  and  Phebe  may  perhaps 
exist,  but  the  gallery  of  country  characters  was  not  complete  till 
Shakespeare  had  filled  in  the  missing  portrait. 

Possessed  of  these  characters,  and  with  the  aim  of  showing 
that  the  advantages  of  country  existence  are  not  sufficient  in  them¬ 
selves  to  procure  happiness  without  self-restraint  and  content- 
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merit  in  the  individual,  Shakespeare  so  arranged  the  scenes  that 
the  different  representatives  of  town  and  country  life  should  be 
brought  into  prominent  contrast.  After  the  first  act,  full  of 
action,  and  displaying  for  the  most  part  those  displeasing  char¬ 
acteristics  and  vices  specially  frequent  in  Court  life,  we  are  at 
once  transferred  in  the  first  scene  of  Act  ii.  to  the  Forest  of 
Arden,  where  we  find  displayed  the  life  of  the  country,  and  its 
influences  over  men.  Touchstone,  who  has  been  bred  in  the 
atmosphere  of  a  Court,  is  brought  into  close  contact  with  Corin, 
the  embodiment  of  hard-working,  rude  country  existence. 
Jacques,  imbued  with  selfishness  and  egotism,  the  blase  man 
who  has  outlived  belief  in  everything,  is  contrasted  with  youthful 
hope  and  vigour  in  the  persons  of  Orlando  and  Eosalind.  And 
again.  Touchstone  and  Audrey,  two  characters  as  much  opposed 
to  each  other  as  they  well  can  be,  are  brought  together  more 
than  once,  and  are  finally  united,  with  a  warning  of  matrimonial 
rocks  ahead. 

But  fully  to  analyse  the  respective  characters  of  novel  and  play 
would  need  unrestricted  space.  To  compare  the  plots  is  possible, 
and  with  the  help  of  the  foregoing  synopsis  is,  1  trust,  within 
every  reader’s  power ;  but  the  characters  are  compounded  more 
subtly  than  the  plot,  and  to  compare  them  tersely  is  a  more 
difficult  task.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  to  the  student  and 
lover  of  Shakespeare  such  a  comparison  is  of  the  highest  interest, 
and  affords  one  more  proof  (if  proof  be  needed)  of  the  genius  of 
the  dramatist. 


H.  M.  Paull. 
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I 

I  The  active  military  career  of  the  late  Duke  of  Cambridge  extended 
over  a  period  of  fifty-seven  years,  from  September  29th,  1838, 
when  at  the  age  of  nineteen  His  Royal  Highness  joined  the  33rd 
Eegiment  at  Gibraltar,  till  November  1st,  1895,  when,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-six,  he  resigned  the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief. 
The  period  covered  by  these  dates  is  the  period  of  the  gradual  and 
constitutional  transfer  of  the  Army  from  the  custody  of  the  Crown 
to  that  of  Parliament.  When  the  late  Duke  joined  the  Service  in 
1838,  the  government  of  the  Army  w'as  vested  in  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  who  took  his  orders  direct  from  the  Queen. ^  When  the 
Duke  retired  in  1895  his  functions  were  absorbed  in  those  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  although  the  titular  office  of  Com- 
1  mander-in-Chief  was  retained  till  1901,  it  was  deprived  of  nearly 
all  its  former  authority.  In  1838  the  soldier  was  the  servant  of 
'  the  Crown;  in  1895  he  changed  masters,  and  became  the  servant 
i  of  Parliament. 

I  The  significance  of  the  change  effected  within  the  period  men¬ 
tioned  may  be  gathered  from  the  contents  of  the  following  letter 
which  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  wrote  to  the  Queen  when,  during 
I  the  Session  of  1858,  Captain  Vivian  carried  a  Resolution  in  the 
House  of  Commons  recommending  the  Horse  Guards  and  War 
t  Office  being  placed  under  one  responsible  Minister.^ 

-  St.  James’s  Palace, 

I  June  1st,  1858. 

f  Mr  Dear  Cousin, 

’  You  will  have  seen  the  vote  the  House  of  Commons  came  to  last 

’  night.  I  am  told  by  Lord  Derby,  and  by  all  those  who  are  versed  in 
I  Parliamentary  tactics,  that  it  was  a  mere  accidental  vote,  and  will  not 
I  lead  to  any  further  results.  I  trust  it  may  be  so,  but  1  confess  that  I 
think  it  will  bring  with  it  much  mischief,  and  will  be  constantly  referred 

1(1)  The  Military  Life  of  H.R.H.  George  Duke  of  Cambridge.  By  Colonel 
Willoughby  Verner,  late  Rifle  Brigade,  assisted  by  Captain  Erasmus  Darwin 
Parker,  late  Manchester  Regiment  (63rd).  Two  volumes.  John  Murray. 

(2)  At  this  time  the  Secretary-at-War,  who  was  not  generally  a  Cabinet 
^  Minister,  was  only  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  the  Army  Estimates  and 
1  their  presentation  to  Parliament,  while  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
j  and  War  had  no  administrative  responsibility  at  all,  his  functions  being  confined 

ito  Cabinet  responsibility  for  the  general  war  policy  of  the  Government. 

(3)  The  Resolution  was  carried  on  May  30th  by  a  majority  of  2  in  a  House 
of  210,  whereupon  Lord  Derby’s  Government  decided  to  treat  the  result  as  due  to 
a  “  snap  ”  division,  and  no  further  action  was  taken  in  the  matter.  Outdoor 
public  opinion  was  not  at  that  time  ripe  for  so  great  a  change  as  that  fore¬ 
shadowed  in  Captain  Vivian’s  Resolution. 
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to  by  that  party  which  seems  determined  to  place  all  power  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Lord  Derby  will,  I  believe,  write  fully  to  you  his  views 
and  opinions  upon  what  had  better  be  done.  We  have  had  some  conversa¬ 
tion  to-night  upon  it,  and,  I  think,  agree  generally  upon  the  line  to  be 
adopted.  Having  on  several  occasions  discussed  the  matter  with  you  1 
believe  you  are  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  question,  which'  is 
one  affecting  the  Royal  prerogative  more  than  any  other  that  could  be 
brought  forward.  The  Duke  of  W’ellington  felt  most  strongly  upon  it  and 
guarded  the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown  with  the  greatest  jealousy.  Once 
allow  the  command  of  the  Army  to  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Crown 
which  it  would  do  if  the  Commander-in-Chief  were  abolished,  and  the  Army 
becomes  a  Parliamentary  Army,  and  would  be  dangerous  to  the  State; 
these  I  believe  to  be  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  views,  they  were  the  late 
Lord  Hardinge’s,  and  I  venture  to  add  that  they  are  mine. 

The  above  letter  is  an  indication  of  the  Duke’s  opinions,  to 
which  he  clung  throughout  his  life  with  a  tenacity  of  purpose  de¬ 
rived  from  hereditary  belief  in  the  Divine  Right  of  Royal  Authority. 
With  him,  as  with  his  grandfather,  King  George  the  Third,  the 
superstition  of  that  belief  was  the  dominating  influence  of  his 
public  career.  It  was  a  cardinal  principle  of  his  official  faith  that 
the  Sovereign  and  the  Army  were  indissolubly  connected  by  the 
same  close  ties  of  service  as  are  binding  between  master  and  ser¬ 
vant,  and  that  the  intervention  of  Parliamentary  authority  would 
w'eaken  these  ties,  undermine  allegiance,  and  loosen  the  bonds  of 
discipline.  The  conception  of  a  National  Army  ruled  by  the 
Crown  as  other  departments  of  the  State  are  ruled,  through  a 
Minister  responsible  to  Parliament,  was  outside  the  limits  of  the 
Duke’s  comprehension,  and  every  successive  step  taken  in  this 
direction  was  met  by  him  with  constitutional  obedience,  but  none 
the  less  with  irreconcilable  opposition.  Deep-rooted  as  was  his 
affection  for  the  Army,  devotion  to  its  interests  was  at  all  times 
subse.vient  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  supreme  duty  of  his 
official  life — the  maintenance  under  his  own  protecting  aegis  of 
the  Royal  Prerogative  as  regards  military  government  in  the  same 
shape  and  form  as  he  had  received  it  from  his  predecessors.  ‘  I 
have,”  wrote  the  Duke  in  his  last  letter  as  Commander-in-Chief 
to  the  Queen  ‘‘  at  all  times  guarded  the  attributes  of  the  mon¬ 
archy  to  the  best  of  my  ability ,  and  I  hope  that  my  successor  will 
adopt  a  similar  course ,  for  I  know  how  important  it  is  to  continue 
in  the  present  groove  for  the  interest  not  alone  of  your  noble 
Army,  but  of  the  Crown  itself.” 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief  on  July  15th,  1856,  in  succession  to  Lord  Har- 
dinge,  who  had  resigned  through  ill-health.  Lord  Paninure  vas 
at  that  time  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  having  been  assigned  bj 

(I)  Extract  from  a  letter  to  the  Queen,  dated  Horse  Guards,  War  Office, 
October  31st,  1895. 
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Lord  Palmerston  the  arduous  task  of  creating  a  consolidated  War 
Office  by  bringing  the  various  administrative  branches  of  the  Army 
under  his  own  departmental  control.  To  this  end  the  duties  of  the 
Secretary-at-War  w’ere  merged  in  those  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  charge  of  the  Militia  and  Yeomanry  was  transferred  from  the 
Home  Department  to  the  War  Office,  and  the  Board  of  Ordnance 
was  abolished,  the  military  duties  of  the  Master-General  being 
handed  over  to  the  Commander-in-Chief ,  and  his  civil  duties  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  Ordnance.^  The  Horse  Guards  Office  was  left 
untouched,  a  supplementary  patent  being  issued  to  Lord  Panmure 
charging  him  with  the  administration  of  the  whole  of  the  land 
forces  “  excepting  so  far  as  related  to  and  concerned  the  military 
command  and  discipline  of  those  forces,  as  likewise  the  appoint¬ 
ment  to  and  promotion  in  the  same.”  The  idea  embodied  in  this 
patent  was  the  separation  of  the  civil  from  the  military  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Army ,  the  former  being  handed  over  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  the  latter  to  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

The  dual  control  thus  established  was  a  failure  from  the  first 
I  days  of  its  creation.  Its  effect  wms  to  create  two  independent 
I  branches  of  the  same  department,  each  pulling  in  opposite  direc- 
^  tions,  and  each  w’orking  for  its  own  hand  w'ithout  community  of 
r  plan  or  reciprocity  of  action.^  There  was  perpetual  strife  between 
those  whose  duty  it  was  to  maintain  efficiency  and  those  wdio  were 
I  responsible  to  Parliament  for  ensuring  economy.  Every  proposal 
[  emanating  from  the  Horse  Guards  was  viewed  with  suspicion  by 
f  the  War  Office,  accountable  to  a  watchful  House  of  Commons 
!  always  jealous  of  its  rights  as  guardian  of  the  public  purse.  Thus 
it  was  that  w^hen  there  arose  a  demand  in  the  country  for  Army 
Reform,  fourteen  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Crimean  War, 
the  military  preparedness  of  the  nation  was  no  better  than  it  was 
t.  before  its  outbreak.  No  permanent  organisation  above  the  regi- 
■  ment  existed  either  for  home  defence  or  for  operations  over  sea, 
systematic  arrangements  for  combined  training  were  unknown, 
and  not  even  the  framework  of  a  mobilisation  scheme  had  been 
thought  out.  The  worst  feature  of  the  situation  w'as  the  wide¬ 
spread  unpopularity  of  the  Army,  it  being  only  possible  to  keep 
I  its  establishments  up  to  strength  by  means  of  large  bounties  offered 
i  to  recruits  as  an  inducement  to  enlist,  and  there  was  no  Reserve 

j  (1)  The  Commissariat  Department  had  already  been  transferred  from  the 
Treasury  to  the  War  Office  in  December,  1854. 

(2)  “Two  rival  antagonistic  powers  were  thus  created,  one  seeking  to  spend, 
1  and  the  other  to  check  expenditure.  Efficiency  and  economy  were  thus  at  war, 
1  the  expenditure  which  should  be  directed  to  ensure  efficiency  tending  to  de- 

1  generate  into  extravagance,  and  economy  which  should  check  waste  resulting  in 
incomplete  efficiency.” — Lord  Cardwell  at  the  War  Office,  by  General  Sir  Robert 
Biddulph,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 

VOL.  LXXIX.  N.S.  X 
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to  fall  back  upon.  While  other  countries  had  been  busily  occupied  I 
in  developing  their  defensive  resources,  England  had  done  nothing  I 
to  organise  her  military  strength.  The  dual  control  blocked  the  | 
way  to  reform.  So  long  as  executive  command  was  separated  f 
from  administrative  responsibility  there  could  be  no  room  for  I 
effective  organisation.  Economy  and  efficiency  go  hand  in  hand  f 
together,  active  partnership  between  the  two  being  a  primary  con-  ] 
dition  of  their  administrative  interdependence.  Reactionary  in  I 
conception,  vicious  in  principle,  inoperative  in  practice,  the  system  f 
established  in  1855  lasted  as  long  as  it  did  only  because  a  variety  ! 
of  circumstances  combined  to  prevent  the  question  of  Army  Reform  [ 
being  taken  up  by  a  statesman  sufficiently  supported  by  public  S 
opinion  to  enable  him  to  terminate  a  procedure  wffiich  was  fast  [ 
reducing  the  belligerent  strength  of  the  country  to  a  condition  of  i 
impotence.^  1 

The  advent  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  office  in  1868  saw  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  change  referred  to  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this 
article,  and  which,  passing  through  successive  progressive  phases,  j' 
reached  its  final  consummation  in  1904,  when  Mr.  Balfour’s  j 
Cabinet  with  the  full  approval  of  King  Edward  accepted  the 
report  of  Lord  Esher’s  Committee.  The  public  interest  had  been 
awakened  by  the  wars  of  1864  and  1866,  and  the  country  was  in  ! 
an  inquiring  mood  in  regard  to  its  military  preparedness.  Called 
to  office  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  a  reformed  House  of 
Commons,  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government  wms  pledged  by  previous  ^ 
promises  to  deal  with  the  question  of  Army  Reform.  The  selec¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Cardwell  as  War  Minister  w^as  the  best  choice  possible  j 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  time.^  A  Peelite,  of  moderate 
views,  a  cultured  gentleman,  urbane  of  manner  yet  firm  of 
purpose,  distinguished  among  contemporary  statesmen  for  his 
high  character  and  sense  of  public  duty,  a  persona  grata  with  all  ^ 
men,  Mr.  Cardwell  was  eminently  fitted  for  an  office  which  was  j 
to  call  forth  the  exercise  of  the  highest  powers  of  statesmanship. 
Associated  with  him  as  Under  Secretary  of  State  was  Lord  North¬ 
brook,  a  strong  administrator  and  a  stalwart  Army  Reformer,  who 

(1)  After  the  final  sitting  of  the  Select  Committee,  which  was  appointed  during  I 
the  session  of  1860  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  military  system  established  ; 
in  1855,  the  chairman.  Sir  James  Graham,  said  to  Mr.  Cardwell :  “  I  assure  you  j 
the  only  word  which  will  properly  describe  the  condition  of  the  War  Department  ■ 
is  ‘  Chaos.’  ” 

(2)  In  a  letter  to  Sir  William  Mansfield  on  December  10th,  1868,  the  Duke  of 

Cambridge  described  Mr.  Cardwell  as  “  a  most  gentleman-like  man,  with  whom  it  j 
will  be  a  pleasure  to  act.”  j 

In  his  Life  of  Gladstone,  Mr.  Morley  alludes  to  Mr.  Cardwell  as  “one  of  the  j 
best  disciples  of  Peel’s  school :  sound,  careful,  active,  firm,  and  with  an  jj 
enlightened  and  independent  mind  admirably  fitted  for  the  effective  despatch  of  j 
business.”  ! 
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on  account  of  his  age  and  official  experience  took  the  place  of 
colleague  rather  than  of  subordinate  of  the  new  War  Minister.^ 
Before  accepting  the  seals  of  office  Mr.  Cardwell  had  submitted 
for  Mr.  Gladstone’s  approval  a  memorandum  which  dealt  with 
the  general  question  of  Army  Reform,  and  which  enumerated 
^  certain  specific  subjects  requiring  urgent  attention.  Among  these 
subjects  were  the  question  of  the  appointment,  promotion,  and 
retirement  of  officers,  the  terms  of  enlistment  of  recruits,  the 
formation  of  a  Reserve,  reduction  of  Imperial  garrisons  in  the 
‘  self-governing  colonies,  the  supply  of  Indian  drafts,  and  the  inter¬ 
connection  of  all  branches  of  the  land  forces.  Before  these  ques¬ 
tions,  however,  could  be  dealt  with  Mr.  Cardwell  pointed  out  the 
t  initial  necessity  of  strengthening  his  own  authority,  which 
required  to  be  as  unrestricted  as  that  of  any  other  Secretary  of 
State.  “  I  contend  ” — the  quotation  is  from  his  memorandum — 
“for  the  principle  of  plenary  responsibility  to  Parliament  on  the 
I  part  of  the  Parliamentary  head  of  the  War  Department ;  and 
‘  consequently  for  the  absence  of  all  reservations  express  or  implied 
from  the  authority  of  that  ofiicer.” 

!  Mr.  Cardwell  got  to  work  without  delay,  his  first  official  act  of 
'  importance  being  to  appoint  a  Committee  presided  over  by  Lord 
Northbrook  to  inquire  into  the  organisation  of  the  War  Office 

I  and  Horse  Guards.  This  Committee  sat  for  upwards  of  a  year, 
and  presented  three  reports  to  Parliament,  the  first  dealing  with 
Finance,  the  second  with  Supply,  and  the  third  with  the  relations 
between  Pall  Mall  and  Whitehall.  Mr.  Cardw'ell  meanwhile 
I  turned  his  immediate  attention  to  the  question  of  the  Colonial 
garrisons,  with  the  result  that  within  a  period  of  two  years  the 
number  of  men  serving  in  the  Colonies  was  reduced  from  50,000 
to  26,000.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  entered  repeated  protests 
I  against  these  reductions,  the  high  policy  of  which  he  never  could 
■  appreciate,  and  which  he  attributed  to  motives  of  false  economy.^ 

I  “  I  cannot  conceive,”  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Cardwell,  “  how  a  great  fortress 
|i  like  Quebec  is  to  be  taken  charge  of  when  all  the  Imperial  troops  are 
I  withdrawn  from  it.  I  cannot  imagine  the  false  position  of  the  Governor- 

(1)  “Northbrook  is  always  a  gentleman,  and  always  listens,  but  he  is  most 
determined,  and  exercises  much  more  influence  and  has  much  more  sway  with 
Mr.  Cardwell  than  all  the  rest  put  together.” — Extract  from  a  letter  from  Lord 
Airey  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  August  26th,  1871. 

(2)  Although  the  reductions  made  effected  a  net  saving  of  £1,138,250  on  the 

Iestunates  for  1869-70,  a  considerable  part  of  this  saving  was  due  to  the  abolition 
of  local  Colonial  troops  paid  out  of  Imperial  funds.  No  battalion  of  the  Line  was 
reduced,  but  those  brought  home  were  placed  on  a  lower  establishment,  the 
cadres  being  kept  intact.  The  steps  taken  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  number 
of  regular  troops  at  home.  In  1868-69  there  were  53  battalions  with  an  effective 
strength  of  87,500;  in  1869-70  the  number  of  battalions  was  66,  with  an  effective 
strength  of  92,058. 

X  2 
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General  of  Canada,  or  the  Governors  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  all  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Sovereign  of  this  country,  and  without  a  single  soldier 
to  maintain  and  back  their  authority.” 


The  Duke  clearly  had  no  sympathy  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  1861 ,  which 
urged  the  expediency  of  developing  a  spirit  of  self-reliance  among 
the  Colonial  people  with  a  view  to  their  bearing  a  future  share  of 
the  burden  of  Empire.^ 

The  third  report  of  Lord  Northbrook’s  Committee  brought  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  into  serious  conflict  with  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Government.  The  salient  feature  of  that  report  was  the 
peremptory  demand  for  the  removal  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
from  Whitehall  to  Pall  Mall.  “  No  scheme  which  is  not  based 
upon  the  accomplished  fact  that  all  the  departments  of  military 
administration  are  housed  under  one  roof  can  be  otherwise  than 
abortive.”^  With  the  approval  of  the  Cabinet  Mr.  Cardw^ell  at 
once  informed  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  of  his  intention  to  adopt 
the  Committee’s  report.  The  Duke  resisted  the  projx)sal  for  the 
very  reasons  which  made  it  necessary,  writing  as  follow’s  to  Mr. 
Cardwell :  — 
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“  Whilst  the  policy  of  the  Government  rests  exclusively  with  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  exercise  of  that  authority  in  actual  command  devolves  upon 
the  Commander-in-Chief.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  clearly  essential  that 
the  Commander-in-Chief  should  have  a  certain  independent  status;  this 
he  must  lose  if  he  is  brought  to  the  War  OflRce  at  Pall  Mall  .  .  .  Anything 
that  may  simplify  the  business  to  be  transacted  between  us  will  at  all 
times  receive  my  willing  support.  But  the  simplification  of  business,  and 
the  entire  alteration  of  the  relative  positions  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Commander-in-Chief,  are  two  very  different  things,  and  whilst 
cordially  supporting  the  one  I  feel  bound  to  enter  a  most  decided  protest 
against  the  other.” 

The  Government  replied  to  this  and  similar  representations  j* 
by  the  War  Office  Act  of  1870,  wffiich  made  the  Commander-in-  I 
Chief  the  statutory  subordinate  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  ] 
War.^  The  Duke  still  objected  to  move  his  office  from  Whitehall,  | 
and  the  question  had  to  be  referred  for  the  orders  of  the  Queen,  j 

(1)  The  success  of  this  policy  was  verified  during  the  Boer  W’’ar  of  1899-1902,  | 

when  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  between  them  sent  30,343  oflScers  and  | 
men  to  fight  in  South  Africa.  I 

(2)  The  outspoken  language  of  the  Report  justified  Lord  Airey’s  description  of 
Lord  Northbrook  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  as  an  “out-and-outer.” 

(3)  “  Thus,”  writes  Sir  Robert  Biddulph,  “  was  the  question  of  the  Royal 
Prerogative  with  regard  to  the  command  of  the  Army  placed  on  a  Constitutional 
basis.  The  General  Commanding-in-Chief  was  formally  declared  to  be  a  subor¬ 
dinate  of  tbe  Minister  of  War,  and  that  Minister  was  declared  to  be  the  channel 
through  whom  the  Sovereign’s  commands  were  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Army.  — 
Lord  Cardwell  at  the  War  Office,  by  General  Sir  Robert  Biddulph,  G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G. 
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I  whose  tactfully  worded  decision  conveyed  by  Sir  Thomas  Bid- 
!  dulph  had  a  soothing  effect  on  the  situation  : — 

I  “  The  Queen  expresses  herself  willing  to  allow  a  temporary 
I  arrangement  to  be  made  with  reference  to  the  transference  of  the 
i  offices  to  the  War  Office,  provided  it  is  temporary,  and  that  your 
!  Royal  Highness’s  accommodation  is  separate,  with  a  separate 
!  entrance,  and  is  still  called  the  Horse  Guards.”  ^ 

The  decision  taken  by  the  Cabinet  in  1871  to  abolish  Purchase 
i  in  the  Army  caused  a  further  aggravation  of  the  conflict  between 
I  the  Duke  and  the  Government.  The  Commander-in-Chief  was 
I  opposed  to  the  abolition,  and  had  so  informed  Mr.  Cardwell  soon 
'  after  he  became  War  Minister.  “  I  should,  of  course,”  he  wrote 
7  to  the  Secretary  of  State  ‘‘  deeply  regret  any  change  in  the 
[  system  of  Purchase,  for  however  theoretically  objectionable,  I 
I  think  it  has  worked  favourably  to  the  interests  of  the  Service.” 

1  How  far  this  view  ^  was  borne  out  by  facts  it  is  immaterial  to 
I  inquire,  for  after  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1870 
the  Government  had  no  choice  but  to  suppress  an  illegal  traffic, 
which  had  long  been  a  matter  of  notoriety,  and  had  at  last  been 
brought  to  official  notice. 

1  “  The  peculiarity  of  the  case,”  wrote  Mr.  Gladstone,  “  lies  in  the  illegality 

of  the  over-regulation  prices,  in  the  fact  that  this  illegality  has  been 
officially  ascertained,  and  made  known,  in  the  impossibility  of  its  being 
tolerated  by  an  executive  Government  in  any  possible  Parliament  of 
I  whatever  politics,  and  in  the  circumstance  that  the  only  way  really  open 
for  putting  an  end  to  it  is  to  put  an  end  to  Purchase.”  * 

The  Army  Regulation  Bill  giving  effect  to  this  view  was  drafted 
without  delay,  precedence  being  given  to  it  as  the  principal 
!  Government  measure  of  the  session  of  1871. 

During  the  long  and  stormy  passage  of  the  Bill  through  the 
I  I  House  of  Commons  the  impression  got  about  that  the  Commander- 
iu-Chief  disapproved  of  its  provisions.  Mr.  Cardwell  considered 
r  I  it  important  that  this  impression  should  be  removed,  and  asked 
^  the  Duke  to  speak  in  favour  of  the  Bill  when  it  came  up  to  the 
Lords.  This  request  occasioned  a  long  and  painfully  controver- 
,  sial  correspondence,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  is  published 

1  *  (1)  Though  sanctioned  as  a  temporary  measure,  the  arrangement  remained  in 

L  force  during  the  whole  remaining  period  of  the  Duke’s  tenure  of  office, 
t  (2)  Letter  to  Mr.  Cardwell,  dated  November  24th,  1869. 

I  (3)  The  Duke’s  view  was  certainly  not  that  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  of 
‘  1856,  who  described  the  Purchase  system  as  follows  :  “  Vicious  in  principle, 

I  repugnant  to  the  public  sentiments  of  the  present  day,  equally  inconsistent  with 
■  the  honour  of  the  military  profession,  and  the  policy  of  the  British  Empire,  and 
!  irreconcilable  with  justice.” 

”  :  (4)  Letter  from  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  dated  Windsor 

•’  i  Castle,  July  9th,  1871. 
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in  the  two  volumes  under  review ,  the  Duke  claiming  the  right  to 
adopt  a  neutral  attitude  in  regard  to  a  question  w^hich  he  consi¬ 
dered  to  be  one  of  a  political  nature.  Both  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Mr.  Cardwell  pointed  out  that  the  question  was  not  one  of  general 
politics,  but  of  military  administration,  and  that  under  the  arrange¬ 
ment  recently  approved  by  the  Queen,  and  for  which  the  Cabinet 
w'as  responsible  to  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  was  required  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  Government  of  the 
day  in  regard  to  matters  of  military  policy.^  The  Duke  then 
appealed  to  the  Queen,  who,  after  an  interview  with  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  instructed  Sir  Thomas  Biddulph  to  inform  him  that  it  was 
not  considered  obligatory  for  him  to  vote,  but  only  that  he  should 
express  an  opinion  favourable  to  the  passage  of  the  Bill  through 
the  House  of  Lords.  Sir  Thomas’s  letter,  which  contained  her 
Majesty’s  instructions,  concluded  with  the  following  earnest 
warning  :  — 

“  I  need  hardly  say  how  earnestly  the  Queen  desires  that  some  solution 
of  the  difficulty  in  which  Your  Royal  Highness  is  placed  may  be  found. 
Mr.  Gladstone  urges  the  course  pointed  out  in  Your  Royal  Highness’s 
interests,  as  much  as  in  the  interests  of  the  Government,  being  persuaded 
that  were  the  Bill  lost  with  the  impression  that  Your  Royal  Highness  had 
in  any  way  contributed  to  its  failure,  the  Government  would  hardly  be 
able  to  support  Your  Royal  Highness  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  a 
strong  desire  exists  to  effect  a  change  in  the  entire  system  of  the  patronage 
of  the  Army,  which  the  Government  is  anxious  to  preserve.  If  I  may  with 
great  deference  offer  an  opinion,  it  would  be  that  all  the  considerations 
named  are  worth  Your  Royal  Highness’s  very  serious  consideration.” 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  when  the  Duke  was  to  speak  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  Mr.  Gladstone  sent  him  a  memorandum  in  fur¬ 
ther  confirmation  of  the  view^s  which  Sir  Thomas  Biddulph  had 
already  conveyed  to  him  by  the  Queen’s  command.  The  memor¬ 
andum  summarised  the  reasons  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Government,  necessitated  the  Commander-in-Chief’s  advocacy  of 
the  Bill  then  before  Parliament,  the  following  being  the  conclud¬ 
ing  paragraph  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  ultimatum  ; — 

“  The  Government  are  very  sensible  of  Your  Royal  Highness’s  know¬ 
ledge,  experience,  and  devotion  to  the  public  service;  and  they  feel,  and 
I  hope  have  shown  they  feel,  an  earnest  desire  to  continue  in  harmony 
with  Your  Royal  Highness,  and  this  the  more  because,  important  as  is 
this  juncture  with  reference  to  their  relations  with  Your  Royal  Highness 
individually,  it  is  perhaps  yet  more  important  for  the  reason  that  it  may 
be  found  to  involve  in  its  practical  results  the  general  arrangements  now 
in  force  with  reference  to  the  maintenance  and  duties  of  Your  high  office. 

(1)  It  was  on  the  faith  of  this  understanding,  which  was  announced  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  the  Government  consented  to  except  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  from  the  'new  rule  limiting  the  duration  of  staff  appointments  to 
five  years. 
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One  of  the  Duke’s  friends,^  whose  name  has  been  withheld,  to 
whom  the  above  memorandum  was  shown,  characterised  it  as 
“outrageous,”  and  suggested  that  its  withdrawal  should  be  de¬ 
manded  under  the  threat  of  publication.  There  can,  however,  be 
no  doubt  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  contention  wms  both  Constitutional 
and  reasonable.  Decent  legislation  had  made  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  the  statutory  subordinate  of  the  Minister  of  War,  and  as 
such  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  in  general  agreement  with 
measures  which  it  would  be  his  duty  to  carry  out.  Either  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  approved  of  the  Abolition  of  Purchase  or  he 
did  not.  If  he  did  approve  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  ask  him 
to  support  his  colleague,  Lord  Northbrook,  who  had  charge  of  the 
Army  Regulation  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords.  If  he  disapproved 
the  alternative  was  to  make  room  for  someone  upon  whose  sup¬ 
port  the  Government  could  count.  Lord  Sandhurst  (Sir  William 
Mansfield)  being  immediately  available  for  the  purpose  if  required. 

In  a  spirit  of  true  Constitutional  obedience  the  Duke  accepted  the 
ruling  of  the  memorandum,  and  spoke  with  great  weight  and 
discretion  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  Though  his  intervention  did  not 
save  the  Bill  from  defeat,  his  speech  established  the  solidarity 
of  the  Government  policy,  and  strengthened  the  hands  of  Ministers 
when  they  subsequently  advised  the  Queen  to  abolish  Purchase 
by  use  of  the  Royal  Prerogative. 

Though  personally  distasteful  to  the  Duke’s  feelings,  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  Horse  Guards  to  Pall  Mall  fulfilled  all  the  objects  with 
which  it  was  ordered.  Thenceforward  there  was  a  gradual  lessen¬ 
ing  of  the  antagonism  between  the  civil  and  military  branches  of 
the  Administration  which,  amalgamated  under  one  roof,  began 
to  work  with  co-operative  effort  for  the  single  purpose  of  prepar¬ 
ing  the  Army  for  war.  Ceasing  to  be  regarded  as  a  rival  depart¬ 
ment,  the  Horse  Guards  became  an  integral  branch  of  the  War 
Office,  and  in  course  of  time  mutual  feelings  of  distrust  gave  place 
to  those  of  confidence.  Far  from  losing  influence,  the  authority 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  correspondingly  increased.  He 
became  the  principal  military  adviser  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  was  always  so  treated  by  Mr.  Cardwell,  and  by  his  suc¬ 
cessors  in  office.  Current  business  was  enormously  accelerated. 

(1)  The  Duke’s  friends  were  not  always  so  judicial  minded  as  Lord  Airey,  to 
whose  opinion  his  Royal  Highness  invariably  deferred.  Lord  Airey  recognised 
from  the  first  the  altered  status  of  the  Commander-in-Chief’s  office  under  the 
Cardwell  regime,  and  advised  the  Duke  accordingly.  “  I  can  see  very  plainly,” 
he  wrote  in  August,  1871,  “and  Your  Royal  Highness  must  permit  me  to  say 
equally  plainly,  that  it  is  expected  hereafter  that  after  fairly  discussing  and 
combating  all  measures  with  opinions  and  advice,  that  the  General  Commanding- 
in-Chief  will  acquiesce,  and  at  once  carry  out  any  decision  or  measure,  and  that 
failing  such  line  of  official  conduct  the  Government  are  more  than  prepared  at 
once  to  remove  him.” 


V 
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A  Central  Registry  for  all  letters  was  established,  members  of  both 
sides  of  the  War  Office  having  immediate  access  to  information 
which  before  the  amalgamation  could  only  be  obtained  through 
the  official  channel  of  formal  correspondence.  During  time  of 
war  the  advantages  of  the  new  system  were  specially  realised. 
When  the  Ashanti  War  broke  out  in  1873  Mr.  Cardwell  caused 
the  selected  Commander  (Sir  Garnet  Wolseley),  and  heads  of 
departments  concerned,  to  meet  daily  under  his  presidency  to 
arrange  the  details  of  mobilisation.  “  I  sat,”  he  wrote  in  a  letter 
to  Lord  Northbrook ,  ‘  ‘  at  the  head  of  a  long  table  with  the  chiefs 
of  all  the  departments  round  it,  stated  what  was  wanted,  and  let 
each  chief,  all  acting  in  concert,  conduct  his  own  department  in 
respect  of  those  wants,  each  referring  to  me,  or  1  to  him,  as 
occasion  required.”  This  was  the  first  inception  of  an  Army 
Council  which  has  now  been  formally  established  for  conducting 
the  business  of  the  Army. 

After  the  lapse  of  more  than  thirty  years.  Lord  Cardwell’s^ 
reforms  still  hold  the  field.  Upon  their  foundation  was  built 
the  organisation  which  enabled  the  late  Government  to  raise  and 
maintain  for  more  than  two  years  in  South  Africa,  at  a  distance 
of  7,000  miles  from  the  home  base,  an  army  of  300,000  men. 
The  Army  Enlistment  x4ct  of  1870  created  the  Reserve  of  80,000 
men,  w'ho  were  the  mainstay  of  the  Army  in  the  field  during 
the  opening  months  of  the  campaign.  The  mobilisation  arrange¬ 
ments,  which  worked  so  admirably^  during  the  Boer  War,  were 
the  outcome  of  the  IMilitary  Forces  Localisation  Act  of  1872,  the 
machinery  of  which  w'as  extended  and  developed  under  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  first  of  Colonel  Stanley  (the  present  Lord  Derby), 
and  then  of  Mr.  Childers.  The  system  of  large  territorial  regiments 
composed  of  linked  battalions  of  both  Line  and  INIilitia  has,  after 
much  opposition,  taken  root  in  the  Army,  a  feeling  of  county 
esprit  de  corps,  which  germinated  during  the  war  in  South  Africa, 
having  replaced  the  former  narrow  and  exclusive  regimental 
sentiment,  which  had  no  associations  outside  the  barrack-room. 
The  term  of  the  soldier’s  enlistment  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  continuous  experiment  during  the  past  thirty  years,  but  there 
is  now  a  consensus  of  military  opinion,  headed  by  Lord  Roberts,* 
that  the  best  solution  of  the  recruiting  problem  will  be  found,  not 

(1)  Mr.  Cardwell  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Viscount  Cardwell  of  Ellerbeck 
on  March  6th,  1874,  on  the  fall  of  the  Gladstone  Ministry. 

(2)  “  The  evidence  before  the  Commission  shows  that  mobilisation  was  effected 
smoothly  and  with  remarkable  despatch.” — Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
the  War  in  South  Africa. 

(5)  “  My  belief  is  that  Lord  Cardwell’s  system  is  the  best  suited  to  meet  our 
requirements,  and  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  return  to  it.” — Extract  from  a 
speech  by  Lord  Roberts  at  the  Mansion  House,  August  1st,  1905, 
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in  Mr.  Arnold-Forster’s  scheme  for  the  concurrent  enlistment  of 
lonf^  and  short-service  soldiers,  but  in  a  return  to  the  Cardw'ell 
system,  under  which  men  would  be  enlisted  for  seven  years  with 
the  Colours,  and  five  with  the  Reserve. 

Space  does  not  admit  of  following  Colonel  Verner  through  his 
interesting  account  of  the  latter  years  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge’s 
tenure  of  office.  Those  years  were  marked  by  the  continuous 
development  of  the  reforms  w'hich  Lord  Cardwell  had  initiated, 
and  which  his  successors  worked  out  to  their  full  completion. 
The  share  taken  by  the  Duke  in  the  higher  administration  of  the 
Army  was  critical  rather  than  co-operative,  but,  while  perform¬ 
ing  with  his  habitual  zeal  the  current  duties  of  command  and 
inspection,  he  gave  his  staff  full  scope  for  the  exercise  of  their 
reforming  energies.  Through  most  of  these  years  Lord  Wolscley 
held  high  office,  first  as  Quartermaster-General,  afterwards  as 
Adjutant-General,  and  proved  as  strong  and  loyal  a  colleague  as 
Lord  xVirey  had  been  during  the  Cardwell  regime.  It  will  always 
be  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  Duke  continued  to  hold  his  office 
of  Commander-in-Chief  after  the  Report  of  the  Hartington  Royal 
Commission  had  recommended  its  abolition.  He  was  then 
seventy-one  years  of  age,  and  might  reasonably  have  asked  the 
Queen’s  permission  to  retire  from  active  military  life.  Had  he 
done  so  in  1890,  he  wmuld  have  been  saved  from  the  outburst 
of  popular  criticism  which  was  directed  against  his  retention 
of  office,  and  the  Queen  would  have  been  spared  the  pain  of 
signing  his  dismissal  in  the  following  letter  :  — 

Windsor  Castle, 

May  19th,  1895. 

My  Dkar  George, 

Since  seeing  you  on  Thursday  I  have  given  much  anxious  thought 
to  the  question  of  your  tenure  of  the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief.  I  quite 
appreciate  the  reasons  which  make  you  reluctant  to  resign  the  office  which 
you  have  so  long  held  with  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  Army,  and  with 
my  most  entire  confidence  and  approbation. 

I  have,  however,  come  to  the  conclusion  on  the  advice  of  my  Ministers 
that  considerable  changes  in  the  distribution  of  duties  among  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  mj’  Army  are  desirable.  These  alterations  cannot  be  effected 
without  re-constituting  the  particular  duties  assigned  to  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  and  therefore,  though  with  much  pain,  I  have  arrived  at  the 
decision  that  for  your  own  sake  as  well  as  in  the  public  interest,  it  is 
inexpedient  that  you  should  much  longer  retain  that  position,  from  which 
I  think  you  should  be  relieved  at  the  close  of  your  Autumn  duties. 

This  necessary’  change  will  be  as  painful  to  me  as  it  is  to  you,  but  I  am 
sure  it  is  best  so.  Believ’e  me  always  your  very  affectionate  cousin  and 
friend, 

Victoria  R.  &  I. 

No  one  can  read  the  above,  and  other  official  letters  of  Queen 
Victoria  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  without  a  superlative  sense 
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of  admiration.  Personally  attached  to  the  Duke  by  ties  of  re¬ 
lationship,  equality  of  age,  and  early  companionship  of  her  youth, 
the  Queen  was  ever  patient  with  him  in  difficulty,  considerate 
for  his  feelings,  and  tolerant  of  his  opinions.  Her  opportune 
intervention  on  two  memorable  occasions  during  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  first  administration  has  already  been  referred  to  in  this 
article ;  but  there  were  other  and  frequent  occasions  when  the 
Queen  brought  her  influence  to  bear  to  prevent  an  open  rupture 
between  her  Commander-in-Chief  working  one  way  and  her 
Ministers  another.  Like  the  Duke,  the  Queen  inherited  strong 
convictions  regarding  the  government  of  the  Army ;  but,  unlike 
him,  she  placed  herself  in  front  of  instead  of  behind  public 
opinion ,  and  led  the  way  down  the  path  which  she  wished  reform 
to  follow.  The  Duke’s  distrust  of  Parliamentary  methods  was 
never  shared  by  the  Queen,  who  early  in  her  reign  recognised 
the  necessity  for  subordinating  military  to  civil  authority. 
Efficiency  wms  the  keynote  to  her  management  of  the  Army,  and 
she  saw  that  this  could  best  be  secured  through  the  publicity  of 
Parliamentary  supervision  constitutionally  controlled  by  Minis¬ 
terial  responsibility.  Oftentimes,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  pub¬ 
lished  correspondence,  the  Queen  had  doubts  as  to  a  particular 
step  to  be  taken ,  but  when  once  she  was  satisfied  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  given  full  consideration  to  the  question  concerned 
these  doubts  were  resolved,  and  she  adopted  as  her  own  the 
decision  of  the  Cabinet,  never  by  thought,  word,  or  deed  being 
known  to  go  behind  her  Ministers,  who  were  accountable  for 
their  actions  both  to  herself  and  her  people. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge’s  most  striking  characteristic  was  his 
attractive  personality.  To  this,  more  than  to  any  other  cause, 
he  owed  the  position  which  he  held  so  long,  and  the  popularity 
which  he  enjoyed  with  all  classes  of  society.  Possessing  most 
of  the  human  qualities  which  link  men  together  by  bonds  of 
mutual  sympathy,  he  formed  many  friends,  and  kept  them 
throughout  his  life.  A  keen  sportsman  and  a  bon  vivant,  he  was 
a  world-loving  and  yet  a  God-fearing  Prince.  His  early  educa¬ 
tion,  which  had  been  well  directed,^  made  its  influence  felt  to  the 
end  of  his  days.  Though  he  disagreed  more  often  than  he  agreed 
with  those  around  him,  he  had  the  faculty  of  winning  their  affec¬ 
tion,  and  deserving  their  respect.  His  relations  with  successive 
War  Ministers  were  alw^ays  correct,  and  nearly  always  cordial. 
Vehemently  opposed  to  Lord  Cardwell’s  policy,  his  opposition 
was  free  from  any  trace  of  personal  animosity,  and  with  Mr. 
Childers  he  was  on  terms  of  private  friendship.  No  two  men 


(1)  The  Rev.  Canon  Wood  was  the  Duke’s  tutor  from  1830  to  1836,  and  had 
considerable  influence  in  moulding  his  character. 
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could  have  approached  their  duties  from  more  widely  divided 
standpoints  than  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  Lord  Wolseley,  yet 
their  public  and  private  intercourse  was  uniformly  happy.  After 
he  was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  Lord  Wolseley  frequently 
asked  and  accepted  the  Duke’s  advice,  and  kept  up  a  constant 
correspondence  wdth  his  “  old  master,”  as  he  affectionately  called 
him,  dowm  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

The  Duke  was  not  a  reformer,  but  he  brought  many  valuable 
[  qualities  to  bear  on  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  Conscientious, 
methodical,^  industrious,  clear,  if  not  far-sighted,  quick  to  per- 
^  ceive  what  was  passing  under  his  notice,  no  one  knew  his  mind 

!  better  than  the  Duke,  and  no  one  could  get  through  work  with 

I  greater  despatch.  Gifted  with  remarkable  perception  of  character 
t  he  dispensed  the  patronage,  with  which  he  was  entrusted,  with 

I  unfailing  judgment ;  and  he  was  always  fair.  Without  being  a 

I  student,  he  acquired  by  long  experience  of  routine  work  a  prac- 

'i  tical  knowledge  of  military  details  which  was  repeatedly  and 

I  gratefully  recognised  by  successive  Secretaries  of  State.  Though 

the  Duke  of  Cambridge  will  not  go  down  to  posterity  as  a  great 
I  Commander-in-Chief,  his  name  will  always  remain  associated  with 
*  the  military  reforms  effected  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria, 
to  whose  interests  he  was  profoundly  attached,  and  to  whose 
Army  he  set  so  strenuous  an  example  of  devotion  to  duty. 

I  Militarist. 

'  (1)  Colonel  Verner  does  not  mention  what  is  within  the  knowledge  of  the 

■  present  writer,  that  after  the  issue  of  each  London  Gazette  the  Duke  invariably 
entered  with  his  own  hand  the  necessary  corrections  in  his  Army  List,  and  kept 
I  up  this  record  of  officers’  service  as  long  as  he  was  Commander-in-Chief. 


t 
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AN  OBJECT  LESSON  IN  PROTECTIONIST  POLITICS. 


If  the  recent  State  and  City  elections  in  America  are  of  historic 
interest  as  showing  that  the  Roosevelt  type  is  spreading,  and 
that  vast  numbers  of  Americans  are  beginning  to  think  and  act 
with  an  independent  masterfulness  which  sweeps  aside  “  machine 
politics”  and  brings  corrupt  “  bosses  ”  to  confusion,  the  election 
in  Massachusetts  has  for  us  a  special  significance  well  worth  a 
closer  attention. 

Massachusetts  is  a  concrete  object  lesson  of  how  a  scientific 
tariff  works  out  in  practice,  and  how  far  the  results  satisfy  clear¬ 
sighted  and  energetic  leaders  of  progressive  industries.  And  the 
recent  election  has  turned  precisely  on  the  issue  whether  such  a 
tariff  does  harm,  and  ought  to  be  revised,  or  not. 

For  us  the  results  in  Massachusetts  are  useful  because 
Massachusetts  stands  much  in  the  position  Great  Britain  would 
stand  in  if  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  Tariff  Commission  had  their  way. 
She  has  a  completely  adjusted  system  of  Protection.  Like  Great 
Britain,  Massachusetts  gets  nearly  all  raw  materials  and  food 
from  outside,  but  she  has  a  special  advantage  over  Great  Britain 
from  the  fact  that  internal  Free  Trade  in  America  gives  her  an 
open  home  market  for  her  products,  at  prices  enhanced  by 
protective  duties,  and  that  over  an  area  as  large  as  Europe,  with 
a  population  of  ninety  millions.  No  scheme  of  Colonial 
Preference,  however  successful,  could  give  to  British  industries, 
in  our  time  at  any  rate,  anything  like  such  a  vast  outlet,  and  all 
within  a  “  ring-fence.” 

Like  Great  Britain,  Massachusetts  is  a  typical  manufacturing 
community.  Fourth  of  all  the  United  States  in  gross  output, 
she  stands  first  in  the  value  of  manufactured  products  per  head 
of  population.  Her  whole  economic  existence  is  bound  up  in 
high-class  industries,  and  every  one  of  them  is  highly  protected. 
There  has  always  been  a  school  of  economists  who  argued  for 
Free  Trade,  but  the  sentiment  and  the  atmosphere  of  New 
England  has  been  intensely  Protectionist.  Further,  the 
Republican  party,  identified  by  its  noblest  services  to  national 
life  with  all  that  is  best  in  the  history  of  the  State,  has  naturally 
controlled  affairs.  And  the  Republican  party  has  been  the  party 
of  Protection. 

Yet  it  is  just  here  that  revolt  against  Protection  is  making  itself 
a  new  force  in  American  politics.  This  has  been  an  election,  not 
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for  Members  of  Congress,  but  for  State  officials  who,  as  such, 
have  no  voice  or  power  over  Federal  affairs  at  Washington.  But 

!it  has  been  seized  upon  as  an  opportunity  for  a  decisive  electoral 
pronouncement  on  a  great  Federal  issue,  which  goes  to  the  very 
root  of  industrial  life.  Not  a  word  has  been  heard  of  local 
f  affairs.  Controversy  has  turned  solely  on  the  demand  of  the  great 
industries  of  Massachusetts  for  free  raw  materials  and  an  open 
I  door  for  trade  with  Canada.  And  the  most  striking  thing  of  all 
is  that  it  has  been  common  ground  for  both  sides  that  the 
elaborately  balanced  and  adjusted  machinery  of  the  Dingley 
Tariff,  which  was  to  help  all  and  injure  none,  has  in  fact 
}  operated  prejudicially  to  the  industries  of  the  State.  It  is  the 

I  degree  of  mischief,  the  mode  and  conditions  of  a  remedy,  the 

[  possibility  of  getting  it,  and  the  question  which  party  means 

I  business  round  which  the  fight  has  raged.  The  apologists  of 

Protection  have  not  ventured  to  challenge  seriously  the  bottom 
facts.  But  they  have  tried,  and  logically  failed  in  trying,  to 
-  reconcile  this  shifting  from  their  old  Protectionist  standpoint 
with  the  cast-iron  system  they  find  themselves  compelled  to 
acquiesce  in  at  Washington. 

i  Discontent,  slowly  rising  to  rebellion,  is  a  great  educator  for 
politicians.  Last  year  a  weak  Republican  candidate,  standing  on 
the  old  lines,  was  soundly  beaten  ;  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
I  popular  of  the  great  shoe  manufacturers,  a  Democrat  standing 
for  Revision  of  the  Tariff,  winning  the  Governor’s  chair.  In  the 
present  election,  the  most  popular  man  in  the  Republican  party 
has  been  elected  Governor,  in  his  own  words,  “through  the 
belief  of  the  people  in  the  sincerity  of  our  Senators  and  Congress¬ 
men  in  their  pledge  to  do  their  utmost  for  progressive  legislation 
in  regard  to  the  tariff,”  while  a  fearless  spokesman  of  the  Free 
t  Trade  case  has  only  failed  by  a  few  votes  to  capture  the 
I  Lieutenant-Governor’s  chair  as  a  Democratic  colleague. 

What  harm  has  the  Dingley  Tariff  done  ?  The  average  Ameri¬ 
can  consumer  knows  and  cares  little  about  our  big  and  little  loaf 
argument.  He  has  been  well  broken  in  to  indirect  taxation.  The 
j  conditions  widely  differ  from  those  of  Germany,  or  France,  or 

1  Italy.  The  constant  opening  up  of  new  internal  markets,  the 

I  development  of  fresh  resources,  the  pouring  out  of  new  stores  of 

*  raw  materials  and  of  food  practically  without  limit,  the  enormous 

[  expanse  of  territory  through  which  there  is  absolute  Free  Trade — 

I  all  this  mitigates  and  conceals  the  economic  pressure  of  Protec¬ 

tion.  Latterly  the  tightening  of  the  screw  has  begun  to  be  felt. 
The  cost  of  living  has  in  ten  years  risen  40  per  cent.  The 
American  workers  have  become  alive  to  the  fact  demonstrated  in 
our  “  Inquiry  ”  Blue  Books  that  in  America  prices  have  been 
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rising  much  faster  than  wages.  The  comfort  and  the  elbow- 
room  of  the  poorer  American  family  is  being  narrowed. 

But  the  startling  feature  of  to-day  is  that  the  outcry  against  Pro- 
tection  comes  from  the  protected  industries  themselves,  and  from 
the  masters  as  well  as  from  the  men.  On  the  latter,  the  tarnished 
plea  for  the  Tariff,  that  the  American  standard  of  high  wages 
must  be  kept  up,  has  largely  lost  its  hold.  They  know  that  steady 
expansion  of  output,  and  of  distribution  of  products  will  do  more 
to  maintain  and  increase  wages  than  any  artificial  enhancement 
of  prices  by  tariffs.  They  are  eagerly  backing  up  the  employers 
in  demanding  that  raw  materials  should  be  set  free,  and  that  the 
cost  of  production  should  be  cheapened  and  new  markets  opened 
by  taking  down  some  of  the  tariff  barriers  between  the  States 
and  Canada,  which  is  at  hand,  while  the  Western  States  are 
remote. 

Masters  and  men  know  that  the  development  of  the  great 
industries  was  immensely  rapid  till  McKinleyism  and  Dingleyism 
set  in,  and  since  then  has  slackened  disastrously. 

The  number  of  factories  and  workshops  rose,  between  1880  and 
1890,  87  per  cent.,  while  between  1890  and  1900  the  increase 
was  only  8  per  cent. 

In  the  most  important  industry,  the  shoe  trade,  there  has  been 
an  enormous  outlay  to  improve  and  quicken  machinery,  to  attain 
the  highest  standard  of  mechanical  skill,  and  attractiveness  of 
designing.  Yet  the  value  of  boots  and  shoes  produced  has  not 
materially  risen,  while  the  numbers  of  workers  and  the  volume  of 
wages  has  actually  fallen. 

The  causes  are  plain.  The  Massachusetts  manufacturer  has 
his  25  per  cent,  duty  to  shut  out  foreign  boots,  but  he  has  to  pay 
a  toll  of  a  dollar  a  ton  on  coals,  heavy  duties  on  timber,  on  iron 
and  a  dozen  other  things  essential  to  his  trade.  And  his  raw 
material,  leather,  has  been  enormously  driven  up  in  price. 

The  gigantic  Beef  Trust,  which  buys  up  and  slaughters  the 
cattle  of  the  West,  contrived  to  get  into  the  Dingley  Act  a  duty 
of  16  per  cent,  on  hides  by  telling  the  farmers  this  would  mean  a 
bigger  price  for  cattle.  But  the  result  has  been  that  the  farmers 
are  getting  only  their  old  price,  while  the  Trust  has,  of  course, 
turned  the  duty  on  the  imported  hides  into  an  instrument  for 
raising  the  price  of  all  home  hides  too.  While  the  United  States 
Treasury  only  draws  a  revenue  of  about  $1,650,000  from  the 
duty,  the  Trust  is  levying  a  toll  of  $7,000,000  a  year  on  the  shoe 
trade.  Then,  the  Leather  Trust  has  a  20  per  cent,  duty 
on  imported  “  sole  leather,”  and  a  drawback  of  99  per  cent, 
on  the  hides  it  turns  into  sole  leather  and  exports  abroad.  And 
the  Beef  Trust  has  now  swallowed  up  the  Leather  Trust.  All 
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■  this  is  the  inevitable  evolution  of  the  monopolies  of  which 
Protection  is  the  natural  weapon. 

The  result  is  plain.  Every  American  is  paying  too  much  for 
his  boots,  and  the  export  trade  in  American  boots  abroad  is 
heavily  handicapped  (it  is  stated  to  be  less  than  2  per  cent,  of 
the  output)  to  pay  these  enormous  tolls  to  the  other  protected 
industries.  It  is  the  English  shoe  manufacturer  who  gets  the 
cheap  finished  leather  exported  by  the  Trust.  No  wonder  a 
majority  of  the  shoe  manufacturers  say  that  profits  are  being  made 
“  in  spite  of  ”  Protection,  and  offer  to  surrender  their  25  per  cent, 
if  they  can  but  get  free  raw  materials  and  an  open  market,  or 
even  the  removal  of  the  ruinous  leather  duty  alone. 

The  counter-case  of  the  Kepublicans  has  closely  resembled 
the  dodging  to  and  fro,  in  our  own  bye-elections,  from  the  full 
Tariff  Eeform  scheme  to  the  Balfourian  half-way  house,  from  whose 
windows  shifty  politicians  can  look  out  in  both  directions  without 
a  final  breach  with  either  side.  The  Republican  candidates  have 
[  trimmed  their  sails  to  the  breeze,  and  tried  to  talk  as  near  to  the 
I  Democratic  programme  as  they  dared,  while  urging,  what  is  true 
enough,  that  Massachusetts  cannot  stand  alone,  and  that  revision 
^  must  take  in  the  whole  country  and  all  the  interests.  They  and 
-  their  leader.  Senator  Cabot  Lodge,  have  in  this  election  happily 
made  the  lesson  of  American  Protection  clear  to  English 

(economists. 

The  mischiefs  are  not  denied.  The  almost  insurmountable 
i  difficulties  of  extrication  are  demonstrated.  Senator  Lodge  is  a 
logical  Protectionist,  bound  to  the  present  system.  In  this 
contest  he  has  thus  argued  : 

I  “  If  you  advocate  free  raw  materials  you  depart  at  once  from  the  principle  of 
.  Protection,  and  enter  on  the  domain  of  Free  Trade.  .  .  .  You  may  get  many 
I  imported  articles  placed  on  the  free  list  under  a  protective  administration, 
P  but  you  cannot  have  Free  Trade  for  the  products  of  one  part  of  the  country  and 

I  protection  for  the  products  of  another  part.  You  must  have  all  Protection  or 
all  Free  Trade.  The  day  you  take  off  the  duties  on  raw  materials  against  the 
will  and  interest  of  the  labour  that  produces  them,  that  day  the  whole  protec- 

j  tive  system  crumbles  into  ruin.” 

1  _ 

it  Nothing  could  be  more  precise.  It  is  our  own  argument  for 
urging  British  industries  to  realise  that  Free  Trade  is  the  only 
sheet  anchor  of  safety.  The  industries  of  Massachusetts — the 
England  of  the  American  continent — are  admittedly  held  back 
and  crippled  by  the  heavy  subsidies  exacted  by  all  the  great 
protected  industries  whose  products  they  have  to  use.  And 
Senator  Lodge  tells  them  they  have  no  remedy  save  by  the 
consent  of  the  subsidised  monopolies.  Why  should  British 
industries  covet  or  risk  such  an  unhappy  position  ? 

F.  A.  Channing. 


EBENEZEK  ELLIOTT,  THE  POET  OF  FEEE 
TRADE. 


“  Self-taught  and  ill,  my  notes  uncouth  I  try, 

And  chant  my  rugged  English  ruggedly, 

To  gloomy  themes.” — Ebenezer  Elliott. 

“  When  he  writes  his  best,  there  are  none  who  could  write  better ;  and  when 
he  is  possessed  by  radicalism,  God  forbid  that  there  should  be  many  who,  in 
such  a  spirit,  should  write  so  well.” — Southey. 

“  The  Works  of  this  Corn  Law  Rhymer  we  might  liken  rather  to  some  little 
fraction  of  a  rainbow :  hues  of  joy  and  harmony,  painted  out  of  troublous 
tears.  .  .  .  Something  it  is  that  we  have  lived  to  w’elcome  once  more  a  sweet 
Singer  wearing  the  likeness  of  a  man.” — Carlyle. 

During  the  winter  of  1830-1,  Dr.  John  Bowring,  famous  as 
translator  and  pre-Cobden  Free-trader,  while  on  a  visit  to 
Sheffield,  had  placed  in  his  hands  a  little  pamphlet  which  was 
then  making  a  considerable  stir  in  the  town  of  steel.  It  was  a 
meagre,  roughly-printed  sixpenny  brochure,  hearing  the  un- 
arrestive  title  of  Corn  Law  Ehymes,  and  its  title-page,  ignorant  of 
author’s  name,  set  forth  that  it  was  published  by  the  “  Authority 
of  the  Sheffield  Mechanics’  Anti-Bread-Tax  Society.”  The  title 
and  the  superscription  may  have  contributed  equally  in  awaken¬ 
ing  Dr.  Bowring’s  interest,  for,  on  the  one  hand,  he  was  a 
zealous  explorer  of  the  bye-ways  of  literature,  and,  on  the  other, 
he  was  an  economist  in  the  van  of  his  times.  Anyway,  the 
pamphlet  was  read,  and  that  perusal  had  momentous  con¬ 
sequences  for  its  author.  Its  contents  were  twofold.  The  bulk 
of  the  little  book  consisted  of  twenty-eight  poems,  moulded  in 
different  forms  of  metre,  fitted  for  singing  or  recitation,  and 
expressing  in  lurid  phrases  the  countless  horrors  for  wdiich  th-i 
Corn  Laws  of  England  were,  the  writer  held,  responsible ;  these 
were  the  “  Corn  Law  Rhymes,”  which  gave  the  pamphlet  its 
title.  But  there  was  another  poem  contained  in  the  booklet,  of 
greater  length  than  any  of  the  Rhymes,  and  more  didactic  in  its 
nature.  This  bore  the  unpromising  title  of  “  The  Ranter,”  and 
was  mainly  concerned  with  reporting  the  dying  sermon  of  a 
hill-side  preacher  named  Miles  Gordon. 

Whether  Dr.  Bowring  was  more  impressed  with  the  merits  of 
the  “  Corn  Law  Rhymes  ”  or  with  those  of  “  The  Ranter”  does 
not  transpire ;  but  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  Sheffield 
pamphlet  was  such  that  on  his  return  to  London  he  brought 
the  little  w’ork  under  the  notice  of  Bulwer  Lytton,  who  was 
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then  editing  the  Neiv  Monthly  Magazine.  Lytton  was  as  much 
[  impressed  as  Dr.  Bowring  had  been,  and  he  took  an  early 
opportunity  of  saying  so  in  print  in  his  own  magazine.  Under 
the  title  of  “  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Southey,”  he  told  how  Dr.  Bowring 
had  shown  him  the  Sheffield  pamphlet,  and  then  proceeded  to 
!  dilate  upon  its  poetic  merits  in  enthusiastic  terms,  citing  passage 
after  passage  in  substantiation  of  his  praise.^  It  should  be 
I  noted,  however,  as  there  has  been  much  misconception  on  this 
I  point,  that  all  the  passages  selected  for  quotation  were  from 
i  “  The  Kanter,”  and  that  Lytton  made  no  reference  to  the  “  Corn 
^  Law  Ehymes.” 

I  Some  two  months  after  the  publication  of  Lytton’s  eulogy, 
Athenaum  addressed  itself  to  the  praise  of  the  Corn  Law 
I  Khymer,  devoting  to  that  task  two  pages  of  its  issue  of 
f  June  11th,  1831.  Nor  did  the  literary  journal  rest  content  with 
t  that,  for  it  took  an  early  opportunity  to  return  to  the  subject 
'  with  a  second  laudatory  article.  In  one  of  these  articles,  for 
which  Miss  Jewsbury  w'as  responsible,  unprofitable  comparisons 
were  drawn  between  the  Corn  Law  Khymer  and  Tennyson, 
somewhat  to  the  detriment  of  the  latter,  but  in  so  far  as  the 
f  work  of  the  Sheffield  poet  was  praised,  it  was  “The  Kanter” 
i  rather  than  the  “  Khymes  ”  which  w'as  chosen  for  commendation, 
j.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  Athenaum  shied  at  the  furious 
radicalism  of  the  “  Corn  Law  Khymes,”  and  ventured  to  lecture 

I  their  author  on  the  iniquity  of  wedding  politics  with  poetry. 
Other  papers  and  reviews,  which  joined  in  the  now  fast  and 
furious  log-rolling  of  the  Sheffield  poet,  offered  similar  advice, 

.  but  Carlyle,  whose  Edinburgh  Review  article  of  July,  1832,  may 

!be  said  to  have  marked  the  climax  of  the  boom,  could  not  see  his 
way  to  join  in  that  admonition.  He  thought  it  only  natural 
that  the  Khymer  should  have  turned  into  politics,  “  as  all 
thinkers  up  to  a  very  high  and  rare  order  in  these  days 
must  do.” 

Notwithstanding  his  attitude  on  this  question  as  to  whether 
politics  should  be  expressed  in  the  terms  of  poetry,  it  is  notable 
that  Carlyle  does  not  cite  any  of  the  “  Corn  Law  Khymes  ”  to 
I  buttress- his  praise  of  their  author’s  poetic  talent.  As  was  the 
case  with  Lytton  and  the  Athenaiim,  he  has  to  fall  back  on 
“The  Ranter”  and  an  earlier,  but  now  republished,  poem, 
“The  Village  Patriarch,”  for  the  proofs  he  needs  in  support  of 

*  Southey  must  have  been  greatly  amused  that  Lytton  should  have  chosen  him 
as  the  person  to  whom  he  addressed  his  discovery  and  eulogy  of  the  Corn  Law 
Rhymer.  As  it  happened,  he  had  been  in  fairly  regular  correspondence  with  that 
writer  for  some  fifteen  years,  and  had  contributed  not  a  little  to  his  poetic 
schooling  t 
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his  thesis.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  “Corn  Law  Rhymes” 
were  not  intrinsically  responsible  for  the  fame  which  came  suddenly 
to  their  author  in  1831 ;  they  merely  supplied  the  title  to  the 
little  book  containing  the  poem  which  gave  him  favour  with  the 
critics  of  the  day.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  author  of  the 
“Corn  Law  Rhymes’’  had  written  the  bulk  of  his  best  verse  I 
long  before  he  composed  the  poems  which  were  the  accidental 
cause  of  his  notoriety.  As  his  first  lines  were  printed  in  his 
seventeenth  year,  Ebenezer  Elliott  had  served  a  thirty  years’ 
apprenticeship  to  the  muse  ere  he  became  known  beyond  the 
little  world  of  Sheflield,  and,  as  he  himself  asserted,  the  worst  of 
his  earlier  verse  “  might  justly  claim  a  hundred  times  the  merit  of 
the  ‘  Corn  Law  Rhymes.’  ’’ 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  poet  ever  reached  the  slopes  of 
Parnassus  by  so  devious  a  path  as  that  trodden  by  Ebenezer 
Elliott.  Parentage  and  environment  go  further  towards  explain¬ 
ing  his  character  than  they  usually  do  in  the  cases  of  men  who 
become  famous ;  in  his  politics  and  his  poetry  the  Corn  Law 
Rhymer  was  the  natural  product  of  his  birth  and  his  surround¬ 
ings.  As  was  the  case  with  Burns  and  Carlyle,  with  both  of 
whom  he  had  qualities  in  common,  Elliott  was  the  son  of  a 
remarkable  father,  who,  in  his  turn,  owed  much  of  his  marked 
individuality  to  the  response  his  nature  gave  to  the  unconven¬ 
tional  religious  and  political  influences  of  his  day.  Ebenezer 
Elliott  the  elder  was  a  Berean  in  religion  and  a  Jacobin  in  l 
politics.  By  his  temperament,  then,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  " 
deeply  interested  in  the  stirring  events  which  marked  the  closing 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  His  sympathies  were  wholly 
with  the  Americans  in  their  struggle  for  Independence,  and  we  may 
be  sure  he  was  heart  and  soul  in  accord  with  that  famous  York¬ 
shire  agitation  of  1780  which  voiced  the  revolt  of  England  against 
the  excessive  taxation  of  the  times.  On  the  walls  of  his  little 
parlour  hung  aquatint  portraits  of  Cromwell  and  Washington, 
whose  virtues  he  never  wearied  extolling ;  nor  was  he  ever  tired 
of  expatiating,  “  shaking  his  sides  with  laughter,”  on  the  “  glories 
of  ‘  The  Glorious  victory  of  his  Majesty’s  forces  over  the  Rebels 
at  Bunker’s  Hill.’  ”  On  one  occasion  his  revolutionary  sym¬ 
pathies  brought  him  into  collision  with  the  authorities.  A  day  of 
General  Thanksgiving  was  appointed  after  the  war,  and  when 
the  morning  of  that  day  dawned  it  was  found  that  the  church- 
gates  at  Rotherham  were  adorned  with  this  couplet : 

“  Ye  hypocrites,  is  this  your  pranks — 

To  butcher  men,  then  give  God  thanks  ?  ” 

Such  a  father  counts  for  much  m  any  eliorts  that  may  be  I 
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made  to  trace  the  origins  of  the  Corn  Law  Khymer’s  political 
creed.  And  his  mother  explains  his  strain  of  poetry.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a  fairly  prosperous  yeoman,  richly  endowed  with 
a  “  soft  and  gentle  style  of  beauty,”  and  of  rare  sweetness  of 
temper  notwithstanding  life-long  physical  suffering.  A  convinced 

1  believer  in  dreams  and  the  lore  of  fairy-land,  she  seems  to  have 
made  a  special  confidant  and  companion  of  her  son  Ebenezer, 
whose  childish  ears  she  often  filled  with  tales  of  her  visions  of 
the  night.  To  her  influence  must  be  added  that  of  Nanny  Far, 
who  kept  the  local  public-house.  She  filled  the  place  in  the 
child’s  life  which  some  old  woman  or  other  invariably  takes  in 
the  early  education  of  poets,  for  she  was  an  inexhaustible  store¬ 
house  of  old  English  prejudices  and  ghost  stories,  and  to  her 
probably  is  to  be  attributed  Elliott’s  childish  passion  for  gazing 
upon  such  horrible  sights  as  the  faces  of  the  hanged  or  drowned. 

Ebenezer  Elliott  was  born  at  Masborough,  near  Rotherham, 
in  Yorkshire,  on  March  17th,  1781.  Notwithstanding  his 
numerous  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  other  children  who 
swarmed  around  the  foundry  where  his  father  was  employed,  he 
was  a  solitary  child.  Yet  he  did  not  find  his  solitude  painful. 
He  had  too  many  resources  for  time  to  hang  heavy  on  his  hands. 
He  was  the  best  maker  of  kites  and  builder  of  boats  in  all  Mas- 
borough,  and,  even  if  he  had  not  found  comfort  in  his  kites  and 
boats,  the  child  always  had  nature  to  fall  back  on.  “  I  cannot 
remember  the  time,”  he  wrote,  “  when  I  was  not  fond  of  rurali- 
ties.”  When  only  some  seven  or  eight  years  old  he  constructed  a 
bit  of  nature  of  his  own.  Finding  a  disused  frying-pan,  he  filled 
it  with  water,  and  then  placed  it  in  the  centre  of  a  little 
grove  of  mugwort  and  wormwood  that  grew  on  a  stone-heap  in 
the  foundry.  His  object  was  to  create  a  mirror  in  which  to  catch 
the  reflection  of  the  sun,  and  clouds,  and  plants  as  from  the  sur¬ 
face  of  a  natural  fountain ;  for  he  so  adjusted  the  pan  that  the 
water  only  was  visible,  and  he  seldom  failed  to  visit  it  daily  at 
noon,  when  the  sun  was  over  it.  Had  he  never  lived  to  write 
verse,  that  childhood  episode  must  have  proved  his  affinity  with 
the  poets. 

Five  schools  might  contend  for  the  doubtful  honour  of  having 
furnished  his  education.  One  fitted  him  out  with  the  alphabet ; 
at  another  he  was  taught  writing,  “and  little  more”;  a  third 
achieved  the  triumph  of  getting  him  into  the  rule  of  three  minus 
any  knowledge  of  numeration,  subtraction,  addition,  and  division  ; 
while  his  only  recollection  of  a  fourth  was  of  his  standing  for 
hours  beside  the  master’s  desk,  with  the  tears  streaming  down 
his  face  because  of  his  inability  to  do  the  simplest  lesson.  With 
these  memories  of  a  futile  schooltime  are  mingled  vivid  recollec- 
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tions  of  nature.  One  of  the  schools  he  attended  while  on  a  visit 
to  his  uncle,  some  sixteen  miles  from  home,  and  after  returning 
from  the  day’s  lessons  he  used  to  spend  his  evenings  looking  from 
the  back  of  his  uncle’s  house  in  the  direction  of  his  own  home  • 

“  and  ever,  when  the  sun  went  down,  I  felt  as  if  a  great  wrono 
had  been  done  me.”  Of  that  other  school  where  he  wept  his 
inability  to  learn,  he  retained  to  his  dying  day  the  most  vivid 
picture  of  “  the  king-fisher  shooting  along  the  Don  as  I  passed 
schoolwards  through  the  Aldwark  meadows.” 

Not,  then,  in  schools,  but  by  nature  and  books  was  Ebenezer 
Elliott  fitted  with  his  mental  equipment.  “As  a  literary  man  I 
claim  to  be  self-taught.”  The  claim  may  be  allowed  to  the  full. 
That  he  was  no  idle  scholar  in  nature’s  school  has  already  been 
shown,  and  when  at  last  he  caught  the  trick  of  learning  in  the 
school  of  books  he  owed  much  of  the  achievement  to  the  lessons 
he  had  imbibed  from  meadow,  and  moor,  and  hedgerow.  By  the 
time  he  was  sixteen  years  old  he  had  reached  the  curious  mental 
condition  of  finding  equal  pleasure  in  heavy  drinking  and  chapel¬ 
going,  and,  after  a  tipsy  bout  a  few  nights  before,  he  was  actually 
on  his  way  to  a  chapel  service  when  an  incident  occurred  which 
ended  the  attractions  of  the  conventicle  and  the  public-house. 
Calling  at  the  home  of  his  aunt,  he  was  shown  a  number  of 
a  superbly  illustrated  new  work  on  botany.  He  never  forgot  the 
impression  made  upon  him  by  the  beautiful  plates,  and  when  his 
aunt  explained  the  simple  trick  of  drawing  the  figures  by  holding 
them  up  to  the  light  with  a  thin  piece  of  paper  before  them,  he 
felt  “  lifted  at  once  above  the  inmates  of  the  alehouse  at  least  a 
foot  in  mental  stature.”  The  good  work  accomplished  by  those 
botanical  plates  was  shortly  afterwards  reinforced  by  the  bequest 
to  Elliott’s  father  of  the  library  once  owned  by  a  poor  curate,  in 
which  the  future  poet,  now  wakened  to  his  heritage,  found  greater 
delight  than  chapel  or  alehouse  could  afford.  That  he  might 
emulate  the  beauties  of  the  botanical  plates,  he  began  gathering 
wild  flowers  and  preparing  his  own  herbal ;  and  his  brother 
chancing  to  read  aloud  in  his  effective  manner  a  passage  from 
Thomson’s  Seasons,  devoted  to  a  description  of  flowers,  suggested 
the  idea  of  embodying  botany  in  verse.  And  so  Ebenezer  Elliott 
reached  the  foot  of  Parnassus. 

One  other  factor  needs  to  be  mentioned.  His  father  had  been 
lured  into  purchasing  on  credit  most  of  the  shares  of  the  company 
by  which  he  was  employed,  and  when  the  inevitable  crash  came— 
for  the  business  seems  to  have  been  doomed  from  the  first— the 
stout  old  Jacobin  attributed  his  losses  to  the  baneful  operations 
of  the  Corn  Laws  of  those  times.  His  father’s  business  failure 
made  an  indelible  impression  on  Ebenezer  Elliott,  and  he  never 
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questioned  his  parent’s  diagnosis  of  the  cause.  He  accepted  all 
his  father’s  political  views  without  question ;  boasted  that  he 
retained  his  “  political  integrity  without  abjuring  one  article  of 
my  fearless  father’s  creed  ”  ;  and  in  his  old  age  discovered  that 
“  even  in  the  days  of  my  youth  I  was  a  free-trader,  though  I  knew 
it  not.” 

Confusing  as  is  the  chronology  of  Elliott’s  poetical  work,  the 
most  careless  reader  cannot  fail  to  note  how  easily  it  may  be 
classified  under  two  periods.  These  periods  synchronise  with 
the  days  before  and  after  his  father’s  bankruptcy.  In  the  first 
period  he  is  merely  a  weaker  Thomson,  generalising  on  nature 
sights  and  sounds  in  a  manner  mostly  ineffective.  Yet  here  and 
there  come  flashes  of  his  virile  strength,  and  brief  passages  which 
show  that  he  had  not  read  history  with  a  careless  eye.  In 
Love,  which  was  published  in  1823,  he  shows  himself  not  to  have 
been  without  fear  that  the  fate  of  Greece,  “  by  luxury  o’erthrown,” 
might  also  befall  his  native  land  : 

“England,  like  Greece,  shall  fall,  despoil’d,  defaced. 

And  weep,  the  Tadmor  of  the  watery  waste. 

The  wave  shall  mock  her  lone  and  manless  shore  ; 

The  deep  shall  know  her  freighted  wealth  no  more  ; 

And  unborn  wanderers,  in  the  future  wood 

Where  London  stands,  shall  ask  where  London  stood  ?  ” 

From  the  same  poem  it  is  evident  that  Elliott  was  already 
turning  an  anxious  eye  on  the  “  condition  of  England”  question, 
but  he  is  not  yet  overweighted  with  the  horrors  which  deeper 
musing  led  him  to  attribute  to  the  hated  “Bread-tax”  and  the 
absence  of  Free  Trade. 

“  Star  of  the  heart  1  oh,  still  on  Britain  smile, 

Of  old  thy  chosen,  once  thy  favour’d  isle. 

And  by  the  nations,  envious  and  unbless’d. 

Called  thine  and  Freedom’s  Eden  in  the  West ! 

Then  hymns  to  Love  arose  from  every  glen. 

Each  British  cottage  was  thy  temple  then. 

But  now  what  Demon  blasts  thy  happiest  land. 

And  bids  thy  exiled  offspring  crowd  the  strand  ? 

Or  pens  in  festering  towns  the  victim  swain. 

And  sweeps  thy  cot,  thy  garden,  from  the  plain  ? 

Lo,  where  the  pauper  idles  in  despair. 

Thy  Eden  droops,  for  blight  and  dearth  are  there  1 
And,  like  an  autumn  floweret,  lingering  late. 

Scarce  lives  a  relic  of  thy  happier  state, 

A  wreck  of  peace  and  love,  with  sadness  seen. 

That  faintly  tells  what  England  once  hath  been  1  ’’ 

Six  years  later  he  published  “  The  Village  Patriarch.”  In  the 
interval  his  father  had  failed,  and  he  himself,  after  a  period  of 
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bitter  dependence  on  his  wife’s  relatives,  was  making  a  stout  i 
battle  for  a  livelihood  as  an  iron-founder  in  Sheffield.  The 
anti-Bread-tax  agitation  had  gathered  angry  force ;  emigration  i 
had  set  in  like  a  flood ;  and  in  his  constant  walks  through  the  i 
rural  districts  around  Sheffield,  Elliott  saw  sufficient  deserted  I 
cottages  and  heard  enough  of  woeful  tales  of  poverty  and  misery  | 
as  “  dipped  his  pencil  in  sadness  and  made  it  familiar  with  I 
shadow.”  A  Thomsonian  attitude  towards  nature  is  henceforth  I 
impossible ;  impossible,  too,  any  interpretation  of  nature  save 
such  as  will  bear  on  the  amelioration  of  man.  | 

“  I  would  not,  could  not,  if  I  would,  be  glad,  | 

But,  like  shade-loving  plants,  am  happiest  sad.  | 

My  heart,  once  soft  as  woman’s  tear,  is  gnarl’d 
With  gloating  on  the  ills  I  cannot  cure.”  - 

Hence  the  almost  unrelieved  gloom  of  “  The  Village  Patriarch.”  I 
For  central  figure  in  this  poem  of  ten  books — the  most  sustained  | 
effort  Elliott  accomplished — the  reader  is  introduced  to  the  aged  I 
Enoch  Wray,  now  blind,  and  poor  because  blind.  Save  in  the  I 
closing  book,  in  which  the  flight  of  Enoch  to  a  happier  world  is 
deftly  set  against  the  symbolical  background  of  returning  spring, 
the  various  episodes  of  a  sadly  changed  village  life  have  their  I 
misery  accentuated  by  being  laid  in  winter-time.  Enoch’s  l 
physical  blindness  does  not  hide  from  him  i 

“  .  .  .  how  changed  his  country,  and  his  kind, 

Since  he,  in  England’s  and  in  manhood’s  noon,  [ 

Toil’d  lightly  and  earned  much.” 

This  changed  England  is  the  theme  of  the  poem  throughout. 

It  looks  back  on  the  past,  and  that  past,  as  ever  to  the  backward  i 
glance,  is  transfigured  with  roseate  hues  never  seen  in  the 
present.  It  is  the  story  of  Richard  Jefferies’  “  My  Old  Village”  | 
over  again  ;  “no  one  else  seems  to  have  seen  the  sparkle  on  the 
brook,  or  heard  the  music  at  the  hatch,  or  to  have  felt  back 
through  the  centuries.” 

Through  the  medium  of  Enoch’s  musings  and  recollections,  , 
Elliott  places  before  his  reader  a  specific  catalogue  of  matters  ' 
wherein  he  thought  a  change  for  the  worse  had  taken  place.  He  | 
notes  the  altered  behaviour  of  even  the  working  classes  towards 
one  so  afflicted  as  Enoch  was,  and  the  scornful  glances  which  ' 
the  rich  deal  out  to  the  poor.  He  sees  the  streets  of  the  squalid  j 
town  pushing  out  to  invade  the  sweet  lanes  of  the  country,  | 
beholds  with  sorrow  how  tomb  crowds  on  tomb  where  “violets  | 
droop’d  in  dew,”  and  notes  the  town-bred  workers  insulting  the  . 
sightless,  old,  and  poor,  “  on  swill’d  Saint  Monday.”  In  the  1 
town  itself  his  eye  lights  upon  the  miserable  dwelling  of  the  poor  | 
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widow  whom  the  decay  of  rural  life  has  driven  to  such  untoward 
surroundings.  In  her  little  garden,  bravely  tilled  for  the  sweet 
remembrance  of  happier  country  days,  the 

“  .  .  .  mint  and  thyme  seem  fain  their  woes  to  speak. 

Like  saddest  portraits,  painted  after  death.” 

Nothing  in  the  village  itself  is  as  it  once  was.  At  the  inn,  a 
new  and  harsher  landlord  rules ;  the  squire’s  pew  in  the  church 
is  usurped  by  the  “  lauded  trader  ”  lost  to  feelings  of  pity  for 
the  bss  fortunate;  none  hag  succeeded  Wentworth’s  lord,  “  the 
steward  of  the  poor  ”  ;  the  maid  whom  Enoch  loved  died  of  cold 
and  hunger,  for  her  last  meal  “  gnawing  a  lace  with  toothless 
gums  ” ;  and  all  the  tombstones  in  the  village  churchyard,  which 
Enoch’s  chisel  carved  and  now  his  finger  reads,  tell  the  same 
unbroken  tale  of  sad  lives  which  had  their  ending  in  misery. 
All  the  mothers  who  still  linger  on  are  widows,  and  their  children 
are  either  in  the  grave  or  hastening  thither. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  change  from  the  happy  England 
of  Enoch’s  prime’?  As  yet  Elliott  has  not  found  the  complete 
answer  which  he  was  afterwards  to  give ;  but  such  explanation 
as  was  then  clear  to  him  he  enunciates  in  unmistakable 
terms : 


“  Shall  I,  lost  Britain  !  give  the  pest  a  name 
That,  like  a  cancer,  eats  into  thy  core  ? 

’Tis  Avarice,  hungry  as  devouring  flame  ; 

But,  swallowing  all,  it  hungers  as  before. 

While  flame,  its  food  exhausted,  burns  no  more. 

Oh,  ye  hard  hearts,  that  grind  the  poor,  and  crush 
Their  honest  pride,  and  drink  their  blood  in  wine. 

And  eat  their  children’s  bread,  without  a  blush. 

Willing  to  wallow  in  your  pomp,  like  swine. 

Why  do  ye  wear  the  human  form  divine  ? 

Can  ye  make  men  of  brutes  contemn’d,  enslav’d  ? 

Can  ye  grow  sweetness  on  the  bitter  rue  ? 

Can  ye  restore  the  health  of  minds  deprav’d  ? 

And  self-esteem  in  blighted  hearts  renew  ? 

Why  should  souls  die,  to  feed  such  worms  as  you  ’? 

Numidian  !  who  didst  say  to  hated  Rome, 

‘  There  is  no  buyer  yet,  to  purchase  thee  I  ’ 

Come,  from  the  damn’d  of  old,  Jugurtha,  come  I 
See  one  Rome  fallen !  another,  mightier,  see  I 
And  tell  us  what  the  second  Rome  shall  be  ! 

But  long.  Oh,  Heav’n,  avert  from  this  sad  land 
The  conflict  of  the  many  with  the  few, 

When,  crumpled,  like  a  leaf,  in  havock’s  hand. 

The  great,  the  old,  shall  vanish  from  the  view, 

And  slaves  be  men,  all  traitors,  and  all  true  1  ” 

As  will  be  evident  from  the  above  quotation,  Ebenezer  Elliott 
did  not  mince  his  words.  It  is  said  that  often  when  addressing 
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reform  meetings  he  allowed  himself  to  be  so  carried  away  by  I 
passion  that  he  lapsed  into  complete  forgetfulness  of  the  con-  |  | 

ventional  uses  of  language.  “  Boroughmongering  knaves  ”  and  |  t 
“  Kag-monied,  crawling  wretches,  reptile-flay’d,”  are  among  the 
mildest  of  his  epithets.  He  is  his  own  best  apologist  for  the 
vigour  of  his  rhetoric.  “  When,”  he  said,  fetching  a  metaphor 
from  his  own  handicraft — “  When  my  feelings  are  hammered  till 
they  are  ‘  cold  short  ’ — habit  can  no  longer  bend  them  to 
courtesy;  they  snap  and  fly  off  in  sarcasm.”  As  he  pondered 
more  and  more  over  the  condition  of  his  country  he  became  a 
monomaniac  on  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws.  He  held  that  a 
nation  confined  to  a  limited  supply  of  food  could  never  he 
permanently  happy  and  prosperous,  and  that  a  commercial 
system  based  on  restriction  could  not  be  sound. 

By  the  time,  then,  that  he  came  to  write  “The  Ranter”  his 
political  philosophy  had  taken  definite  shape,  and  the  following 
passage  from  that  poem,  with  its  fine  simile  from  nature  in 
favour  of  unrestricted  trade,  perhaps  sums  up  better  than  any 
other  the  mature  creed  of  the  Corn  Law  Rhymer. 

“  Yes,  when  your  country  is  one  vast  disease, 

And  failing  fortunes  sadden  every  door, 

These,  O  ye  quacks,  these  are  your  remedies  ; 

Alms  for  the  rich  ! — a  hread-tax  for  the  poor  ! 

Soul-purchased  harvest  on  the  indignant  moor  1 
Thus  the  wing’d  victor  of  a  hundred  fights, 

The  warrior  ship  bows  low  her  banner’d  head. 

When  through  her  planks  the  sea-born  reptile  bites 
Its  deadly  way — and  sinks  in  ocean’s  bed. 

Vanquish’d  by  worms.  What  then  ?  The  worms  were  fed. 

Will  not  God  smite  thee  black,  thou  whited  w'all  ? 

Thy  life  is  lawless,  and  thy  law  a  lie. 

Or  nature  is  a  dream  unnatural. 

Look  on  the  clouds,  the  streams,  the  earth,  the  sky ! 

Lo,  all  is  interchange  and  harmony  1 
Where  is  the  gorgeous  pomp  which,  yester  morn. 

Curtain’d  yon  orb,  with  amber  fold  on  fold  ? 

Behold  it  in  the  blue  of  Rivehn  borne 
To  feed  the  all-feeding  seas  I  the  molten  gold 
Is  flowing  pale  in  Loxley’s  crystal  cold. 

To  kindle  into  beauty  tree  and  flower. 

And  wake  to  verdant  life  hill,  vale,  and  plain. 

Cloud  trades  with  river,  and  exchange  is  power : 

But  should  the  clouds,  the  streams,  the  winds  disdain 
Harmonious  intercourse,  nor  dew  nor  rain 
Would  forest-crown  the  mountains  ;  airless  day 
Would  blast,  on  Kinderscout,  the  healthy  glow  ; 

No  purply  green  would  meeken  into  grey. 

O’er  Don  at  eve ;  no  sound  at  river’s  flow 
Disturb  the  sepulchre  of  all  below.” 
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As  these  words  are  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  hill-side 
preacher,  Miles  Gordon,  who  gives  the  title  of  “  The  Eanter  ” 
to  the  poem  of  which  they  form  a  part,  it  will  be  evident  that  in 
this  instance,  as  in  so  many  others,  Elliott  was  unfortunate  in 
naming  the  poem.  Its  teaching  is  far  enough  removed  from  the 
ranting  which  was  common  at  the  time  it  appeared. 

“  For  sweet  are  all  our -Father’s  festivals. 

If  contrite  hearts  the  heavenly  banquet  share, 

In  field  or  temple  :  God  is  everywhere  !  ” 

But  although  Miles  Gordon  manifested  a  breadth  of  religious 
view  uncommon  in  his  day,  he  is  no  latitudinarian  in  matters  of 
political  economy.  One  of  his  gravest  charges  against  the 
religious  teachers  of  his  time,  whether  of  church  or  chapel, 
concerns  their  apathy  towards  the  cause  of  Corn-law  reform. 

“  They  preach'the  bread-tax  in  a  text  like  this, 

No  text  more  plain — ‘  To  Csesar  give  his  own.’ 

Ah,  Serviles,  dev’lishly  the  mark  they  miss, 

And  give  to  Caesar  ours,  not  theirs  nor  his.” 

*  *  -(a  -s  -If 

“  The  famished  Briton  must  be  fool  or  knave, 

But  wrongs  are  precious  in  a  foreign  slave. 

Their  Bibles  for  the  heathen  load  our  fleets  ; 

Lo,  gloating  eastward,  they  inquire,  ‘  What  news  ?  ’ 

We  die,  we  answer,  foodless,  in  the  streets 
And  w'hat  reply  your  men  of  Gospel- views  ? 

Oh,  they  are  sending  bacon  to  the  Jews ! 

Their  lofty  souls  have  telescopic  eyes. 

Which  see  the  smallest  speck  of  distant  pain, 

While,  at  their  feet,  a  world  of  agonies. 

Unseen,  unheard,  unheeded,  writhes  in  vain.” 

Yet  this  hill-side  preacher,  whom  Elliott  inspires  with  these 
burning  words  at  an  hour  when  death  is  nearly  claiming  him  for 
its  own,  does  not  lose  heart.  Eeform  w-as  drawing  swiftly  near, 
and  in  the  victory  of  that  movement  Elliott  thought  he  saw  the 
doom  of  Corn-law  and  Eestriction  alike.  With  the  coming  of 
that  day  a  new  era  would  surely  dawn. 

“  Despond  not,  then,  ye  plunder’d  sons  of  trade ! 

Hope’s  wounded  wing  shall  yet  disdain  the  ground. 

And  Commerce,  while  the  powers  of  evil  fade. 

Shout  o’er  all  seas — ‘  All  lands  for  me  were  made  I  ’ 

Hers  are  the  apostles  destined  to  go  forth 
Upon  the  wings  of  mighty  winds,  and  preach 
Christ  Crucified !  To  her  the  South  and  North 
Look  through  their  tempests ;  and  her  lore  shall  reach 
Their  farthest  ice,  if  life  be  there  to  teach. 

Yes,  world-reforming  Commerce  I  one  by  one 
Thou  vanquishest  earth’s  tyrants  I  and  the  hour 
Cometh,  when  all  shall  fall  before  thee — gone 
Their  splendour,  fall’n  their  trophies,  lost  their  power. 
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Then  o’er  th’  enfranchised  nations  wilt  thou  shower, 

Like  dew-drops  from  the  pinions  of  the  dove, 

Plenty  and  peace ;  and  never  more  on  thee 
Shall  bondage  wait ;  but,  as  the  thoughts  of  love. 

Free  shalt  thou  fly,  unchainable  and  free  ; 

And  men,  henceforth,  shall  call  thee  Liberty.” 

Elliott  lived  to  see  what  he  thought  was  the  fulfilment  of  his 
vision,  unheeding  Carlyle’s  warning  that  “  This  matter,  which  he 
calls  Corn-law,  will  not  have  completed  itself,  adjusted  itself  into 
clearness,  for  the  space  of  a  century  or  two.”  For  Elliott  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  was  the  end  of  all  reform.  “  I  claim  to 
have  been,”  he  WTote  in  prefacing  his  last  work,  “  a  pioneer  of 
the  greatest,  the  most  beneficial,  the  only  crimeless  Kevolution, 
which  man  has  yet  seen.  I  also  claim  to  be  the  Poet  of  that 
Revolution — the  Bard  of  Free  Trade ;  and  through  the  pro¬ 
sperity,  wisdom,  and  lovingkindness  which  Free  Trade  will 
ultimately  bring,  the  Bard  of  Universal  Peace.”  Correspondents 
who  addressed  him  as  “  Esquire  ”  he  rebuked,  but  one  who 
adopted  the  initials  “  C.L.E.”  after  his  name,  in  abbreviation  of 
“  Corn  Law  Rhymer,”  made  his  heart  glow  wuth  pride.  Hence¬ 
forth  he  used  a  seal  inscribed  with  those  letters.  And  in  the 
comforting  faith  that  his  verse  had  done  much  towards  the 
creation  of  a  happier  England  than  he  knew  he  passed  away  at 
Great  Houghton  on  December  1st,  1849,  in  his  sixty-ninth  year. 

Ebenezer  Elliott  was  happier  in  his  death  than  he  knew.  To 
have  been  told  that  the  renewal  of  the  Corn-laws  in  his  beloved 
land  was  a  possibility  would  have  clouded  his  last  days  with  a 
gloom  deeper  far  than  that  out  of  which  his  most  sombre  lines 
were  born.  And  it  would  have  been  an  added  sorrow  to  know 
that  the  Rhymes  with  which  he  aided  the  fight  for  Free  Trade 
seventy  years  ago  would  be  powerless  as  weapons  for  the  new 
conflict.  Although  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  repealed  the 
“  Corn  Law  Rhymes,”  the  re-enactment  of  those  laws  could  not 
give  renewed  life  to  Elliott’s  songs.  It  has  been  shown  that 
they  were  only  the  accidental  cause  of  his  fame,  and  they  are 
certainly  devoid  of  any  qualities  which  could  render  them  useful 
to  the  Free  Trade  champion  of  to-day.  Fortunate,  then,  is  it  for 
their  author  that  he  long  ago  obeyed  the  call  which  Don  and 
Rother,  the  streams  of  his  boyhood,  uttered  in  his  ears  ; 

“  I  will  obey  the  power  whom  all  obey. 

Yes,  Rivers  of  the  heart ! 

O’er  that  blind  deep,  where  morning  casts  no  ray. 

To  cheer  the  oarless  wanderer  on  his  way, 

I  will  depart.” 


H.  C.  Shelley. 


the  revolutionary  movement  in  RUSSIA: 
ITS  AIMS  AND  ITS  LEADERS. 

Ever  since  Nicholas  II.  ascended  the  throne,  Russia  has  pre¬ 
sented  a  remarkable  picture  of  political  irrelevancy. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  the  Tsar  relieved  of  their 
governor-generalships  such  men  as  Hurko,  Orjevski  Ignatief,  and 
others,  having  previously  lavished  high  decorations  and  thanks  on 
them  according  to  the  usual  Russian  custom,  and  men  like 
Imerytynski ,  Dragomiroff,  and  Von  Wahl,  who  bore  a  reputation 
for  being  clean-handed  and  honest,  were  appointed  their  suc¬ 
cessors.  The  Government  issued  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
Liberal  circular  or  ukase,  while  at  the  same  time,  in  Finland  and 
the  Caucasus,  they  were  enforcing  illegal  and  arbitrary  measures. 

It  would  really  seem  as  if  the  vaunted  Liberal  promises  partook 
more  of  the  character  of  slips  of  the  pen  than  of  real  attempts 
to  introduce  a  gradual  and  logical  reformatory  policy.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  these  promises  really  represented  the  triumphs  of  a  small 
number  of  Liberals  in  the  Government,  including  such  men  as 
Witte  and  Yermoloff,  over  the  overwhelming  number  of  reaction¬ 
ary  members  headed  by  Pobiedonostsefif  and  Plehve  in  the  Cabinet. 

The  Liberal  members  have,  how’ever,  outside  the  Cabinet,  direct 
personal  intercessors  with  the  Tsar  in  Prince  Ouchtomski  and 
Prince  Volhonsky,  his  intimate  friends.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
reactionaries  are  supported  by  the  Dowager-Empress,  her  favourite 
Count  Vorontzof-Daschkof ,  and  the  majority  of  the  Grand  Dukes. 

The  Tsar,  who  personally  favours  the  Liberal  policy,  is  thus 
confronted  with  a  double  danger.  He  may  either  support  the 
Liberals,  and  meet  the  fate  of  Paul  at  the  hands  of  his  courtiers, 
or  oppose  them,  and  pay  the  penalty  awarded  to  Alexander  II. 
by  the  revolutionaries.  Only  a  ruler  of  exceptional  strength  of 
will  and  great  diplomatic  ability  could  know  how  to  untie  the 
Gordian  knot,  and  how  to  solve  the  problem  of  effecting  reforms 
and  at  the  same  time  manage  to  save  his  own  life.  But,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  beyond  being  the  possessor  of  a  blameless  character,  the 
Tsar  has  not  shown  sufficient  determination  to  carry  out  the  diffi¬ 
cult  task  before  him.  Rather  has  he  elected  to  play  the  role  of 
a  passive  spectator  in  the  struggle  for  the  upper  hand  between 
the  rival  factors  in  the  Government,  and  to  allow  things  to  shape 
their  own  course. 
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No  sooner  did  the  news  of  the  Japanese  war  spread  through  the 
country  than,  wdth  the  one  exception  of  the  peasants,  the  Empire 
unanimously  declared  that  should  the  Russian  arms  succeed 
Russia  herself  would  be  ruined.  From  the  first,  the  Russians 
prayed  for  Japanese  victories.  The  Russian  occupation  of  Man¬ 
churia  has  always  been  unpopular  at  home,  for  the  people  rightly 
objected  to  the  squandering  of  millions  of  money  on  fortresses  and 
railways  in  the  Far  East  when  there  w'as  such  a  crying  need  for 
money  for  roads  and  railways  in  European  Russia,  and  not  only 
that,  but  urgent  reforms  had  to  be  deferred  because  of  the  demands 
of  Manchuria  on  the  national  exchequer. 

The  length  and  severity  of  the  war,  too,  has  tried  the  temper 
of  the  nation  to  the  uttermost.  At  the  highest  computation,  it 
was  anticipated,  it  would  not  continue  for  more  than  one  or  two 
months,  when  it  was  thought  that  the  twelfth  paragraph  of  the 
finding  of  the  Hague  Commissioners  w'ould  be  enforced.  The 
attitude  of  the  Russian  Press,  too,  wms  most  significant,  for  after 
uttering  diatribes  against  the  barbarous  Japanese  during  the  first 
few  weeks  of  the  w’ar,  they  adojited  a  somewhat  sympathetic  tone 
towards  the  iNIikado  for  so  nobly  defending  his  country.  In  short, 
they  chose  to  regard  the  Japanese  as  friends.  When  the  first 
batch  of  Japanese  prisoners  reached  Kalouga,  everyone  turned  out 
to  witness  their  arrival ,  flowers  were  showered  on  them ,  and  at  a 
dinner  given  at  the  best  club  in  the  towm,  members  and  also 
officials  of  the  provincial  council  were  present,  and  the  speeches 
w^ere  of  a  very  Liberal,  not  to  say  revolutionary  character.  It  was 
at  that  dinner  that  the  memorable  phrase ,  ‘  ‘  They  are  fighting  for 
Russia’s  freedom,”  was  uttered  for  the  first  time.  In  consequence 
of  these  proceedings,  the  club  was  shut  up  and  the  Japanese 
prisoners  despatched  to  villages  in  the  Government  of  Vladimir, 
but  the  incident  remains — significant  testimony  to  the  advance 
of  the  revolutionary  cause. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  peasants  and  the  working-classes  re¬ 
garded  the  war,  in  the  beginning,  as  likely  to  be  another  edition  of 
the  Russo-Chinese  conflict.  They  made  no  objection  when  the 
reserves  were  called  out ,  but  on  the  contrary ,  rather  approved  of 
their  departure,  because  they  thought  they  would  soon  return, 
bringing  plenty  of  money  with  them,  for  after  the  Chinese  war,  in 
which,  by  the  way,  the  casualties  w'ere  few,  many  of  the  soldiers 
came  back  with  large  sums  of  money,  amounting  in  some  cases 
to  1,000  roubles  (£'100  sterling). 

For  these  reasons  the  Japanese  war  wms  rather  popular  than 
otherwise  with  the  Russian  peasantry,  who  w'ere  only  amazed  at 
the  stupidity  of  the  Japanese  in  declaring  w^ar  on  their  Tsar! 
Their  approval  w’as  further  increased  by  the  circulation  of  pictures, 
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representing  the  Eussian  fleet’s  victories,  which  were  sold  every¬ 
where,  and  which,  to  the  peasant’s  mind,  conveyed  the  idea  of  a 
speedy  finish  to  the  conflict.  But  as  month  after  month  rolled 
by,  the  peasants  gradually  learnt  the  true  state  of  affairs.  They 
began  to  grow  suspicious  and  curious  to  know  how  matters  really 
stood,  and  to  ask  questions.  But  they  found  that  neither  the  land- 
owners  nor  any  of  the  educated  people  could,  or  would,  give  them 
the  information  they  required,  for  to  do  so,  in  Plehve’s  lifetime  at 
any  rate,  was  to  find  themselves  in  unpleasant  relations  with  the 
police  and  the  gendarmes.  Then  a  most  remarkable  thing  hap¬ 
pened.  The  peasants  began  to  subscribe  to  newspapers.  In 
every  village  a  few  papers  were  thus  introduced,  and  someone  was 
found  to  read  them  in  the  evenings  to  willing  listeners.  That  was 
their  awakening  to  the  knowledge  of  w^hat  kind  of  nation  the 
Japanese  were,  and  what  kind  of  war  was  being  fought.  They 
wondered  why  the  Tsar  should  desire  Manchuria.  Surely  Russia 
was  big  enough  without  it.  They  realised,  too,  that  war  did  not 
only  involve  men  and  supplies,  but  it  meant  new  taxes.  Their 
eyes  were  opened,  and  they  at  once  declared  themselves  hostile 
to  the  campaign. 

Another  factor  which  added  to  their  grievances  was  the  failure 
of  the  crops  in  the  nine  governments  of  Poland  and  Southern 
Russia,  owing  to  the  drought.  It  is  not  generally  knowm,  but 
nevertheless  it  is  a  fact,  that  in  these  districts  many  people  are 
starving. 

The  war  also  meant  the  discharge  of  a  large  number  of  work¬ 
men,  because  much  of  the  export  trade  of  Russia  and  Poland  is 
with  Asia,  and  during  the  war  the  railways  cannot  carry  these 
goods.  The  home  trade  also  suffered  on  account  of  the  cutting 
down  of  expenses  by  the  families  of  officers  (both  on  the  active 
and  reserve  lists)  who  had  to  go  to  the  front. 

These  two  causes  combined  to  close  many  of  the  factories,  and 
the  unemployed  were  to  be  found  in  every  town.  The  building 
trade  was  depressed  as  well,  for  only  the  absolutely  necessary  work 
was  carried  out  by  the  Government,  as  for  example,  the  railways. 
Housebuilding  also  suffered.  Credit  was  difficult  to  get,  and  the 
rate  of  interest  high.  Many  loan  companies  refused  to  advance 
money  on  account  of  the  fall  in  the  price  .of  stock,  while  the  nobles’ 
bank  declined  to  advance  on  the  mortgages  of  estates.  The 
financial  situation,  in  a  word,  was  serious.  The  unemployed  hit 
upon  the  desperate  expedient  of  firing  the  dwelling-houses  of  the 
wealthy,  thereby  hoping  to  find  work  for  themselves  in  the  re¬ 
building  thereof. 

On  the  29111  of  July — a  memorable  date  in  the  annals  of  Eussian 
revolution — Plehve,  the  Home  Secretary,  who  had  kept  the  people 
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under  with  a  rod  of  iron,  was  murdered.  In  connection  with 
his  death ,  even  ‘  ‘  suspects  ’  ’  were  arrested  and  sent  to  remote 
spots  in  the  northern  governments  of  European  Russia,  and  not 
only  was  the  Press  strictly  censored,  but  even  those  individuals 
who  dared  to  criticise  the  war  were  placed  under  suspicion  and 
often  arrested. 

Prince  Mirski’s  first  and  only  reforms  have  been  the  permission 
of  a  little  more  liberty  for  the  Press,  and  freer  speech,  which  two 
concessions  have  helped  forward  the  reform  movement  at  a  rapid 
rate.  The  whole  of  the  reactionary  movement,  which  commenced 
when  Alexander  III.  ascended  the  throne,  was  brought  up  again 
and  discussed  everywhere.  Both  Liberals  and  revolutionaries  set 
to  work.  Mirski  promised  to  give  them  reforms  if  they,  on  their 
part,  would  give  him  time.  But  he  had  neither  a  sufficiently  clear 
plan  of  action  nor  sufficient  influence  to  carry  out  his  promises. 
He  was  a  man  who  was  conscious  of  the  need  for  reform,  without 
knowing  what  reform  he  ought  to  give,  and  he  preferred  to  talk 
about  reforms  in  the  abstract  without  particularising  what  he 
really  meant.  His  attitude  aroused  great  hopes  throughout  the 
country,  and  great  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the  reactionary  party 
at  St.  Petersburg. 

Yermoloff,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  summed  up  Mirski’s 
policy  admirably,  when  he  said,  “  He  had  promised  just  enough 
for  a  Minister.”  In  other  words,  Mirski  did  not  expect  to  remain 
long  in  office,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  early  part  of 
October,  he  cancelled  appointments  at  the  Home  Office,  and  was 
making  preparations  to  take  a  year’s  leave  on  account  of  illness. 
But  his  plans  were  changed  when  the  news  was  received  at  St. 
Petersburg  of  the  disturbances  made  in  as  many  as  twenty 
districts  by  the  reservists.  The  Tsar  ordered  Mirski  to  remain 
at  his  post,  but  cancelled  the  appointment  of  Prince  Vasiltzchi- 
koff,  a  talented  man,  who  is  liked  by  the  Zemstvos,  as  his 
assistant.  From  that  time  Mirski  was  looked  upon  as  little  better 
than  a  figurehead  by  the  General  Governors  and  Governors 
throughout  Russia 

The  position  of  Ministers  in  Russia  is  unique.  They  have  a 
President,  but  until  last  December  for  years  they  had  not 
held  a  Cabinet  meeting.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
trigue  and  chicaneries  amongst  them,  and  during  the  most 
violent  persecution  of  the  Poles,  there  have  always  been  some 
Ministers  from  whom  they  could  expect  fair  play.  Among  his 
twenty-eight  colleagues  (most  of  them  without  portfolio),  Mirski 
did  not  find  a  single  supporter.  His  appointment  wns  the  signal 
for  deputations  from  various  societies  and  corporations,  telegrams 
and  addresses  from  various  towns  and  Zemstvos,  requesting 
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reforms,  and  through  these  he  lost  the  Tsar’s  confidence,  and 
earned  the  hatred  of  the  reactionaries. 

All  this  time  the  Press  was  steadily  advocating  the  cause  of 
reform.  The  law  weekly  Pravo  published  an  article  by  Prince 
Troubetzkoy,  in  which  he  said  that  the  Japanese  victories  were 
not  calamities  for  the  Russian  array  but  for  the  Russian  bureau¬ 
cracy.  Kirylolf  wrote  from  Manchuria  to  the  Russ,  one  of  the 
leading  dailies  in  St.  Petersburg,  stating  that  whatever  may  be 
said,  the  constitution  of  Russia  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese 
army.  Prom  its  victories  Russia  only  expects  reforms,  and  it  is 
even  better  that  such  reforms  should  be  brought  about  by  war 
with  a  foreign  country  than  by  a  revolutionary  movement.  The 
attitude  of  the  Press,  with  few  exceptions,  was  favourable  to  the 
reform  movement. 

In  November,  the  fortieth  celebration  of  the  anniversary  on 
which  Alexander  II.  gave  a  new  law  code  to  Russia,  was  the 
signal  for  countless  meetings  throughout  Russia.  Judges,  lawyers, 
doctors,  engineers,  professors  from  the  various  high  schools  and 
representatives  of  the  educated  classes,  town  councils,  and 
Zemstvos,  discussed  afresh  Alexander  II. ’s  reforms  and  the  inter¬ 
dictions  laid  on  them  by  Alexander  III.,  and  the  necessities  for 
changing  or  adding  to  them. 

With  the  exception  of  Poland,  at  all  the  meetings  it  was  agreed 
that  trenchant  reforms,  even  in  some  cases  affecting  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  were  necessary.  However,  this  outburst  of  reformatory 
enthusiasm  passed  off  unnoticed ,  and  no  arrests  were  made  in  con¬ 
nection  with  it.  Among  the  Zemstvos,  however,  that  of  Tzerni- 
goff,  and  one  or  two  others  who  gave  their  opinion  on  the  Con¬ 
stitution  too  freely,  received  a  harsh  rebuke  and  their  dismissal 
from  the  capital.  The  Town  Council  of  Moscow,  who  had 
unanimously  signed  a  petition  in  favour  of  Prince  Galitzin,  also 
received  a  severe  reprimand,  and  Prince  Galitzin  was  dismissed 
from  office,  whereupon  the  Town  Council  refused  to  accept  the 
mandate,  and  the  situation  became  very  strained. 

But  before  all  this,  in  October,  the  different  revolutionary  com¬ 
mittees  held  a  meeting  in  Paris,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Osvobosjhdenie  party,  their  leaders  being  Professor  Peter  Strouve 
and  Prince  Volhonsky,  who  had  once  upon  a  time  been  the  Tsar’s 
friend.  Five  years  before,  Peter  Strouve  left  Russia  on  account 
of  his  political  views,  and  went  to  Stuttgart,  where  he  started  a 
Liberai  reform  monthly  paper,  Osvobosjhdenie  {Freeing). 
Neither  Strouve  nor  his  paper  advocated  revolution,  but 
moderate  Liberalism,  which  was  to  include  representative 
government,  and  other  reformatory  laws  for  the  people, 
such  as  freedom  of  the  Press,  freedom  of  speech,  and 
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abolition  of  administrative  punishment.  Strouve  belonged 
to  a  well-known  Eussian  family  of  German  origin.  He 
was  w’ell  educated,  and  possessed  the  confidence  of  Russia 
to  such  a  degree  that  at  one  time  his  paper  could  be  taken 
as  representative  of  the  ideas  of  many  of  the  Zemstvos.  When, 
three  years  ago,  Prince  Volhonsky,  a  member  of  a  very  weli 
known  Russian  aristocratic  family  and  friend  of  the  Tsar,  joined 
forces  with  Strouve,  the  popularity  of  his  paper  and  his  party  were 
alike  established.  But  the  Eussian  censor  deemed  the  paper  to 
be  seditious  and  revolutionary,  and  laid  it  under  an  interdict,  and 
those  who  read  it  were  suspected.  Naturally,  such  a  course  only 
increased  the  circulation.  Its  influence  was  especially  noticeable 
last  spring  when  Meschtchersky  accused  Stachovitz ,  the  President 
of  a  Zemstvo,  of  being  a  contributor.  The  case  came  before 
the  courts,  and  Osvobojdenie  was  able  to  bring  tremendous  in¬ 
fluence  to  bear  on  the  accused  man’s  side,  not  only  in  Zemstvos, 
but  among  the  legal  and  other  professions. 

Osvobojdenie ’s  policy  is  supported  by  the  Zemstvos  and  many 
wealthy  manufacturers  because  it  advocates  moderate  reform, 
without  socialistic  bias.  The  removal  of  the  party’s  head¬ 
quarters  from  Stuttgart  to  Paris,  during  the  past  year, 
has  been  signalised  by  an  increased  activity  in  their  reform 
propaganda. 

Next  in  power  comes  the  Eussian  Social  Democratic  Party,  led 
by  Plechanoff,  Axelrod,  and  Vera  Zasulitezh.  Their  influence  is 
mostly  felt  among  the  working-classes  in  towns  and  in  factories. 
Their  official  organ  is  called  Iskra  (the  Spark).  Plechanoff  is  a 
sociologist  and  philosopher.  He  has  been  educated  at  the  uni¬ 
versity,  and  but  for  his  political  opinions  and  connection  with  this 
particular  party ,  his  gifts  would  have  procured  him  a  high  position 
in  Russia.  Axelrod  is  also  a  university  man,  and  possesses  the 
brilliant  pen  and  other  gifts  essential  to  a  political  leader.  Vera 
Zasulitezh — the  sister  of  the  general  of  that  name,  who  commanded 
the  Russians  at  the  Yalu  river — has  attempted  to  kill  the  present 
General  Trepoff’s  father,  who  is  Governor  of  St.  Petersburg,  and 
was  at  that  time  Prefect  of  the  Police  there.  She  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Terrorist  and  Social  Democratic  Parties.  The 
latter  is  now  split  up,  and  one  of  its  branches  exists  in  Geneva, 
under  Bonez  Broyevitch.  Their  official  organ  is  called  En  Avant 
{Vpierod). 

The  Plechanoff  Party  are  more  scholarly  and  less  bellicose  in 
their  methods  than  their  Geneva  contemporaries.  Both  these 
sections  have  adopted  Marxian  ideas,  and  between  their  different 
publications  they  manage  to  influence  an  enormous  number  of 
Russian  working-men,  particularly  in  the  towns,  where  their  local 
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committees  are  in  direct  communication  with  the  headquarters  at 
Paris  and  Geneva. 

In  London  the  Plechanoff  Party  is  represented  by  Mr.  Aladin,  a 
university  man,  and  late  professor  of  a  university  in  Russia,  with 
great  influence  and  many  adherents  in  the  Russian  colony  in  the 
East  End.  He  acts  as  intermediary  between  his  party  and  the 
other  parties  of  Russian  Poland.  The  Social  Democratic  Party 
does  not  favour  freedom  for  Poland,  or  sympathise  with  the  aims 
of  any  of  the  numerous  heterogeneous  nations  in  Russia.  They 
desire  Republican,  or  at  any  rate  Constitutional,  government,  with 
manhood  suffrage  ;  liberty  of  conscience  ;  freedom  of  the  Press  ;  old 
age  pensions  for  workmen  ;  minimum  hours  of  work  with  legal 
minimum  rate  of  wages ;  State  control  of  the  railways ,  tramways 
and  factories ;  and  national  laud  distribution  among  the  peasants. 

After  this  party  come  the  Revolutionary  Socialists.  They  are 
Blanquist — meaning  “  for  action.”  Their  followers  are  to  be 
found  principally  among  the  students  of  the  different  Russian 
schools  and  universities,  and  among  the  enlightened  classes 
generally.  In  the  country  they  have  agents,  who  work  for  them 
among  the  peasants.  In  their  ranks  are  several  students  who 
have  been  expelled  from  the  schools  for  political  offences,  and  who 
are  the  principal  and  most  influential  workers  for  the  cause.  Their 
leader  is  Buztzeft',  who  was  imprisoned  in  London  some  years  ago 
for  advocating  the  removal  of  a  certain  exalted  official  in  Russia. 
He  is  a  clever  man,  an  indefatigable  and  sanguine  worker  and 
writer,  and  now  lives  on  the  Continent.  He  may  be  called  the 
historian  of  the  revolutionary  movement,  and  with  his  friend 
Rubanowitch,  he  publishes  a  paper  called  Revolutionanj  Russia 
{Revolutionaya  Rossia).  Catherine  Breshkovsky,  born  in  1844,  a 
daughter  of  a  nobleman  and  landowner,  being  a  member  of  the 
Nihilist  Party  in  1874,  was  condemned  to  prison  and  sent  to 
Siberia,  where,  only  in  1896,  she  was  pardoned  and  able  to  return 
to  Russia.  She  joined  the  Social  Revolutionist  Party  in  1900,  and 
was  one  of  its  principal  workers  and  leaders.  Owing  to  her  in¬ 
fluence  in  1901  the  fighting  association  was  organised.  She  was 
obliged  to  leave  Russia,  and  during  the  past  years  she  has  worked 
in  the  United  States  and  the  Continent.  Their  committees  in 
Russia  also  publish  many  pamphlets  and  occasional  works. 
Revolutionary  Russia  has  no  definite  place  of  publication,  but  it  is 
generally  issued  in  Paris.  They  have  the  same  ideals  as  the  Social 
Democratic  Party,  only  they  go  beyond  them  in  acknowledging 
the  claims  of  the  various  other  nations  in  Russia,  besides  the 
Russian. 

These  three  parties  are  not  only  antagonistic  to  the  Government, 
but  they  also  quarrel  among  themselves,  and  the  members  of  each 
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party  disagree.  For  example,  the  Social  Democratic  Party  does 
not  seek  Poland’s  freedom,  but  Mr.  Aladin  is  in  favour  of  it 
despite  the  fact  that  he  is  a  leading  light  in  that  particular  party. 

The  fourth  party  is  the  Jewish  Bund — an  association  of  Jews 
in  Poland  and  Russia.  At  first  it  was  composed  mainly  of 
Russians,  but  since  it  came  under  the  sway  of  the  Polish  Socialistic 
Party,  it  has  become  more  national  in  character.  It  seeks  for 
equal  rights  for  Jews  in  Russia  and  Poland,  and  its  aims  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  Revolutionary  Socialists.  There  is 
always  a  large  and  flourishing  branch  of  the  Bund  in  any  part 
of  Russia  where  the  Jews  are  to  be  found.  They  publish  pamphlets 
in  Yiddish,  German,  and  Russian,  among  them  being  Arbeiter 
Stimnie,  Der  Bund,  Poslednya  Yzvestya  (Last  News),  and  in 
London  The  New  Times.  In  the  metropolis  alone  they  have  over 
1,000  adherents.  Owing  to  their  desire  to  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  the  Russian  detectives,  the  name  of  the  principal  leader  and 
the  headquarters  of  the  Bund  is  only  revealed  to  certain  of  its 
members,  but  so  great  is  their  influence  that  without  their  aid  a 
revolution  in  Russia  would  be  impossible. 

The  most  advanced  thinkers  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Party  and  of  the  Jewish  Bund  form  the  so-called 
Boyevoy  soyouz  sichbiag  league.  These  Terrorists  cast  lots  to 
elect  those  who  shall  carry  out  the  death  sentences  on  condemned 
officials  or  people  of  rank.  It  is  from  their  numbers  that  the 
assassins  of  Bogolepoff,  Si^fiagyn,  Plehve,  and  the  Grand  Duke 
Sergius  were  drawn,  and  their  next  victims  are  to  be  Trepoff, 
Bulygine,  and  Pobiedonostseff.  Where  and  by  whom  the  warrant 
is  issued  is  unknown  to  any  but  the  members  of  the  society  and 
to  what  extent  the  London  committee  participate  in  the  affair 
must  also  remain  a  secret. 

Outside  these  four  bodies  is  the  Russian  Reform  Party,  which 
has  enormous  financial  resources,  and  some  millions  of  supporters, 
drawm  from  every  class  in  Russia,  and  including  peasants,  work¬ 
men,  high  officials,  army  officers,  and  people  in  society.  Owing 
to  this  diversity  in  rank,  they  are  enabled  to  know  everything  that 
is  going  on,  and  to  get  copies  of  the  most  recent  documents,  even 
those  marked  by  the  Tsar.  They  are  sufficiently  powerful  to  be 
very  much  dreaded,  and  even  those  who  affect  to  despise  them 
dare  not  offend  them. 

Six  years  ago,  at  Sara  toff,  a  provincial  town  on  the  Volga,  with 
over  100,000  inhabitants,  a  local  official  in  a  high  position  met 
the  Chief  of  the  Gendarmes,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  to  be  at 
the  feast  that  evening.  The  Chief  of  the  Gendarmes  said  that 
he  could  not  go  because  he  had  to  search  many  houses  that  night. 
Although  sixty  houses  were  searched,  they  found  nothing,  for  that 
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high  official  had  immediately  informed  the  interested  parties ,  who 
had  removed  anything  of  an  incriminating  nature  in  good  time. 
The  inhabitants  of  Saratoff  complained  to  Prince  Leuchtenberg, 
who  happened  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  about  the  search,  and 
the  Chief  of  the  Gendarmes  was  dismissed. 

But,  in  addition  to  this  strictly  Russian  party,  there  are  others 
worthy  of  notice.  The  most  important  is  the  Polish  National 
Democratic  Party,  popularly  known  as  the  National  League.  It 
is  an  old-established  association,  whose  principal  object  is  the 
teaching  of  children  and  peasants,  which  the  Russian  Government 
forbids.  Naturally  the  League  do  not  intend  to  benefit  the  Rus¬ 
sian  or  Prussian  Governments,  but  only  the  Poles,  their  aim 
being  to  set  before  everyone  in  Poland,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  the  knowledge  that  he  is  a  Pole,  and  that,  as  such,  he 
owes  certain  duties  to  his  country.  At  the  back  of  their  minds, 
of  course,  lies  the  idea  of  Poland  in  the  future  as  an  independent 
country  in  which  everyone,  not  only  the  nobility,  but  the 
peasantry,  will  have  a  locus  standi  and  a  patriotic  sympathy  with 
each  other. 

Although  the  idea  of  such  independence  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  chimera  at  present,  the  League  sympathises  wdth  the  passive 
resistance  of  the  Poles  to  the  actions  of  the  Russian  Government. 
In  this  connection  they  objected  to  the  reservists  being  called  out, 
with  the  result  that  every  single  one  had  to  be  brought  up  by  the 
police,  which  gave  the  latter  no  little  trouble,  for  there  were 
some  “200,000  of  them.  They  object  to  sending  or  signing  peti¬ 
tions  for  any  redress,  holding  such  a  course  to  be  both  derogatory 
to  their  dignity  and  injurious,  for  should  their  request  be  once 
granted,  they  are  not  permitted  to  ask  again,  wherefore  what 
benefits  they  do  get,  they  accept  thanklessly.  In  short,  they  are 
in  the  position  of  a  person  who  has  been  robbed  and  has  part  of 
his  own  goods  restored  to  him  by  the  thief,  because  he  fears  the 
police  at  his  heels  ! 

The  League  numbers  among  its  members  and  leaders  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  Polish  nobles,  authors,  professional  men, 
merchants,  middle-class  men,  and  peasants,  among  which  last- 
named  their  work  is  mainly  carried  on.  Not  a  single  place  in  the 
world  where  is  a  Polish  community  but  the  League  is  repre¬ 
sented.  Their  adherents  total  several  millions  in  Europe,  while 
they  have  sympathisers  in  the  United  States  and  Brazil  among 
their  countrymen  over  there.  Their  committee,  therefore,  may 
be  taken  as  reasonably  representative  of  the  nation,  and  to 
publish  the  names  of  the  Warsaw  Committee  would  injure 
their  cause.  Neither  the  Russian  nor  Prussian  Governments 
can  injure  or  destroy  the  League,  for  the  only  practicable  way 
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of  doing  it  would  be  to  imprison  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
Poland ! 

The  President  of  the  League,  Sigismund  Alilkowski,  is  a  most 
distinguished  Polish  novelist,  and  a  member  of  the  late  National 
Government  (1863-5).  The  principal  committee  meets  at  Lau¬ 
sanne  and  llappersville ,  in  Switzerland,  where  are  the  offices  of 
the  Polish  Emigration  Bureau,  but  the  acting  committee  meets 
in  Lemberg,  and  includes  among  its  number.  Dr.  Balicki,  an 
author  and  physician,  Drnowski,  a  journalist,  Wolski,the  engineer 
and  oil  well  proprietor,  Poplawski  and  Wasilewski,  the  editor  of 
the  Polish  daily,  SIovo  Polskie  (Polish  Word),  and  the  best  autho¬ 
rity  on  Polish  affairs  in  the  world. 

They  are  strongly  anti-revolutionary,  and  have  done  all  in  their 
power  to  prevent  riots  in  Poland,  but  owing  to  the  censorship, 
w'hich  makes  the  despatch  of  their  publications  from  Austria  a 
matter  of  considerable  difficulty,  the  revolutionary  parties  were 
enabled  to  stir  up  the  workmen  to  revolt. 

After  them  come  the  Polish  Socialists,  who,  with  the  Jewish 
Bund,  have  stirred  up  the  present  riots  in  Poland,  in  which 
500,000  workmen  out  of  the  ten  million  inhabitants  in  the  nine 
governments  round  Warsaw  are  involved.  Their  influence  over 
the  town  workmen  is  very  great.  They  are  headed  by  an  able 
revolutionary  demagogue,  Daszynski,  a  member  of  the  Austrian 
Parliament  and  by  Pilsuski.  They  publish  several  papers,  in¬ 
cluding  a  daily,  called  Napvzod  (Forward). 

Among  its  adherents  both  in  London  and  Poland  are  many 
people  who  do  not  sympathise  with  its  socialistic  or  revolutionary 
movements.  In  Poland,  when  the  upheaval  began  at  Lodz,  they 
did  their  best  to  quell  the  disturbance,  but  under  the  pressure  of 
the  principal  leaders  they  were  coerced  into  submission.  Such 
leaders  are  guiltily  responsible. 

The  January  strike  was  excited  in  Poland  at  the  request  of  the 
Bussian  revolutionary  fanatics  by  the  Polish  Socialist  Party,  while 
the  last  w’as  fomented  by  the  Jewish  Bund,  helped  by  the  Social 
Democratic  Party  of  Poland  and  Lithuania. 

This  body  is  mainly  directed  by  Rosa  Luxemburg,  a  German 
revolutionist,  and  is  entirely  guided  by  German  Socialists.  When 
the  Bund  made  a  series  of  demonstrations  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Ijodz,  they  forced  a  number  of  Polish  workmen  to  join 
them,  which  was  not  only  against  their  own  interests,  but  also 
against  the  interests  of  the  Polish  nation.  ^ 

When  the  Tsar  granted  religious  freedom  to  his  subjects,  he 
did  more  to  advance  the  cause  of  peace  in  his  country  than  he 
could  have  hoped  to  do  by  any  other  method.  He  at  once  won 
the  confidence  of  his  really  conservative  but  most  devoted  sub- 
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jects,  the  Staroviesy.  This  orthodox  set,  though  bitterly  perse¬ 
cuted,  did  not  join  the  revolutionary  movement,  but  supplied 
money  to  various  members  and  helped  the  spreading. 

Now,  by  the  master  stroke  of  Russian  Bureaucracy  the  support 
of  this  influential  and  wealthy  sect  was  lost  to  them,  and  as  by 
the  Imperial  decree  all  restrictions  and  laws  issued  during  the 
last  foi'ty-two  years  and  directed  against  the  Poles  were  cancelled, 
Kussian  revolutionists  cannot  count  upon  the  assistance  of  Poland. 

The  Polish  National  League  will  uphold  the  Government  in 
any  attempts  made  by  Socialists  to  excite  revolution  in  Poland,  as 
such  would  tell  against  their  interests  and  result  in  coercion. 

Ill  Polish  Russia  there  is  more  freedom  than  in  German  Poland, 
and  a  stroke  of  the  Tsar’s  [len  annihilated  the  work  of  forty  years 
of  bitter  persecution,  and  religious  freedom  allowed  over  half  a 
million  of  Roman  Catholic  Poles  (forced  to  become  Orthodox)  to 
return  to  their  own  communion. 

The  present  chief  desire  of  the  Poles  is  to  obtain  for  their 
Protestant  countrymen — and  they  are  very  numerous — permission 
to  use  the  Polish  language  instead  of  German  in  conducting  the 
service  in  the  churches  of  various  denominations  of  Protestant 
Poles.  The  clergy  are  anxious  also  for  this. 

The  feeling  in  Russian  Poland  has  always  been  more  anti- 
German  than  anti-Russian,  and  the  jieople  would  gladly  help  the 
Tsardom  to  reconstruct  the  Empire  in  order  to  crush  Germany 
by  a  united  and  strong  Russia. 

The  Polish  ipiestion  in  Russia  may  be  regarded  as  practically 
settled,  and  if  more  disturbances  arise  they  will  be  of  an  econ¬ 
omical  nature,  or  “made  in  Germany,”  or,  rather,  paid  for  by 
German  money. 

Father  George  Gapon  had  made  his  appearance  on  the  stage 
before  the  memorable  “Bloody  Sunday”  in  January  last.  As  a 
priest  he  worked  among  the  Moscow  workmen  when  General  Tre- 
ix)ff,  to  cope  with  the  revolutionary  spirit  pervading  the  working 
classes,  allowed  two  Russian  revolutionaries,  Tychomiroff  and 
Zoubatoff,  to  form  a  kind  of  socialistic  society  among  the  work¬ 
men  of  Moscow,  provided  they  did  not  act  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Government.  Gapon  was  one  of  their  prominent  leaders, 
but  he  was  imprisoned  on  some  trivial  charge  till  he  was  released 
by  Plehve  to  carry  out  the  work  of  Tychomiroff  and  Zoubatoff  in 
St.  Petersburg  under  Plehve ’s  own  supervision. 

When  the  Putiloff  factory  discharged  its  employees,  and  the 
workmen  struck  because  they  could  not  be  taken  back, 
Gapon  undertook  to  obtain  from  the  Tsar  a  new  law  for 
the  workmen. 

He  went  to  St.  Petersburg  without  any  political  designs  what- 
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ever.  Had  I’rincc  ^lirski  possessed  the  courage  to  see  him  and 
his  workmen,  the  revolution  would  not  have  taken  place. 

Mirski’s  cowardice  and  the  soldiers’  bayonets  altered  every¬ 
thing  ;  the  revolution  broke  out  through  the  Empire ;  every  town 
had  its  riots  and  demonstrations,  the  largest  being  i'.i  Poland  and 
Eiga. 

But  in  Eussia  there  is  no  leader,  and  leather  Gapon  by  leavin" 
Eussia  was  no  longer  dangerous  to  the  Government. 

By  giving  religious  freedom  and  stopjnng  the  persecution  of  the 
Poles,  the  general  outbreak  of  revolution  was  avoided.  Had  there 
been  any  influential  leaders,  the  mutiny  of  the  Fleet  would  have 
resulted  in  riots  in  every  part  of  the  Empire,  but  those  abroad 
cannot  direct  the  revolutionary  movement  in  Eussia  ;  there  may  be 
many  riots  but  no  general  revolt.  The  only  arms  at  the  disposal 
of  the  revolutionists  are  bombs  and  i)olitical  murder,  i.e.,  the 
death  of  more  innocent  people  than  of  guilty  ones.  Of  course 
reactionary  methods  cannot  ensure  peace,  it  can  only  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  introduction  of  reforms. 

The  only  Eussian  statesman  who  can  cope  with  the  difficulties 
of  the  present  economical  and  political  situation  of  Eussia  is 
Sergius  Witte.  The  new  Liberal  Party  has  none  able  to  under¬ 
take  the  task,  for  which  it  is  needful  not  only  to  be  a  liberal- 
minded  man,  but  to  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  machinery  of  the 
State,  as  well  as  the  confidence  of  all  the  nations  living  under 
Eussian  rule. 

The  only  one  who  has  this,  or  who  ever  will  have  it,  is  Witte. 
His  genius  alone  can  build  anew  the  machine  of  the  Government, 
now  totally  disorganised,  and  which  must  be  reconstructed  from 
the  very  ground  by  the  introduction  of  necessary  reforms.  These 
need  not  be  very  far-reaching.  What  is  sought  is  a  form  of  con¬ 
stitutional  government ;  an  open  discussion  of  the  budget  to  avoid 
the  spending  of  money  in  wrong  channels ;  liberty  of  the  Press ; 
liberty  of  speech  ;  old-age  pensions  for  workmen.  Such  a  pro¬ 
gramme  would  satisfy  all  the  Liberty  Party,  including  Strouve 
and  his  Osvobojdenie,  as  well  as  all  Eussia,  Poland,  and  the 
provinces. 

There  is  no  other  who,  wore  he  called  upon,  could  regulate  the 
disorder  now  existing,  but  in  all  probability  would  add  to  the 
complications. 

As  regards  the  revolution,  so-called,  there  never  was  and  never 
will  be  any  such  in  Eussia,  but  more  riots  and  murders. 

J.  Almar  and  Jay.vre. 
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Some  twenty  years  ago  the  Ijower  Austrian  Landtag  proclaimed 
war  to  the  death  against  tlie  whole  loafer  tribe.  They  were  to 
be  worried  and  harassed  in  all  possible  ways,  it  was  decreed  ;  no 
rest  for  their  feet  was  to  be  given  to  them,  no  place  on  which  to 
lay  their  heads.  The  charitable  were  exhorted  to  withhold  from 
them  all  help,  even  broad  and  water;  and  the  clergy  were  called 
upon  to  denounce  from  the  pulpit  the  bestowal  of  alms  on  them 
as  a  crime.  Begging  and  vagraiKjy  were  forbidden  under  a 
penalty  of  three  months’  imprisonment ;  and  orders  were  issued 
that  any  able-bodied  man  or  woman  found  without  visible  means 
of  support  should  promptly  be  arrested.  Everything  indeed  that 
could  be  done  was  done  to  make  life  in  the  province  eminently 
unpleasant  for  lazy  ne’er-do-weels  and  sturdy  beggars,  with  a 
view  to  forcing  them  either  to  mend  their  ways,  or  seek  a  home 
elsewhere. 

To  pass  Anti-vagrancy  Laws  and  frame  regulations  for  the 
suppression  of  mendicancy  is  an  easy  matter,  however;  it  is  in 
the  enforcement  of  them  that  the  difficulty  lies.  The  Austrian 
authorities  were  not  long  in  discovering  that,  let  them  do  or  say 
what  they  would,  the  charitable  would  go  on  giving;  and  that 
therefore  it  was  practically  impossible,  through  sheer  lack  of 
space,  to  send  to  prison  every  man  found  begging.  And  what 
was  still  more  serious,  there  was  strong  evidence  that  professional 
loafers — the  worst  class  of  all — would  as  a  matter  of  choice  rather 
pass  a  month  or  two  in  prison  than  work  the  whole  year  round. 
.\s  often  as  not  the  very  day  these  men  obtained  their  liberty 
they  betook  themselves  straight  back  to  their  old  calling. 
Evidently  if  persons  of  this  sort  were  to  be  dealt  with  effectually, 
they  must  be  kept  under  restraint  for  a  much  longer  time  than 
was  possible,  for  their  offence,  in  an  ordinary  prison.  It  was 
therefore  decided,  thanks  in  a  great  measure  to  the  exertions  of 
Dr.  Schofifel,  one  of  the  five  members  of  the  Landtag  Executive, 
to  build  a  Zwangsarbeitshaus,  or  Reformatory  for  Loafers. 

According  to  the  official  report  on  the  subject,  this  Zwangs¬ 
arbeitshaus  was  established  not  so  much  as  a  place  of  punish¬ 
ment,  as  a  place  where  the  “  Arbeitsscheuen  ”  should  be  “kept 
at  work,  made  to  understand  the  value  of  work,  and  have  a  love 
of  work  aroused  in  them.’’  That  in  this  it  has  succeeded  it 
would  be  rash  indeed  to  say  ;  but  at  any  rate  it  has  certainly  been 
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the  means  of  bringing  about  a  remarkable  change  in  Lower 
Austria.  Before  it  was  in  existence  the  whole  province  was  the  [ 
happy  hunting  ground  of  tramps,  itinerant  musicians,  bear-  I 
leaders,  comb-sellers,  and  the  rest  of  the  set  whose  natural  in-  1 
clination  is  to  live  at  the  cost  of  their  fellows.  Charity  was  ' 
demanded  almost  as  a  right,  and  in  lonely  districts  threats  were  ^ 
resorted  to — even  violence  by  no  means  unfrequently — if  whining 
failed  to  extort  alms.  At  the  present  time  there  is  less  chance  of  1 
meeting  an  able-bodied  beggar  in  Lower  Austria,  outside  Vienna,  I 
at  any  rate,  than  in  Middlesex.  In  the  course  of  the  year  that  I 
followed  the  opening  of  the  Zwangsarbeitshaus,  the  convictions 
under  the  Vagrancy  Act  decreased  by  sixty  per  cent.  I 

This  reformatory  for  loafers  is  at  Korneuburg,  a  village  a  few  ^ 
miles  distant  from  Vienna.  It  is  a  huge  place  ;  in  the  main  f 
building  alone  there  is  space  enough  for  a  thousand  prisoners,  or  ■ 
Zwanglinge,  i.e.,  the  coerced  ones,  as  the  inmates  are  called.  | 
From  its  appearance  it  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  fortress,  I 
for  it  is  completely  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  high  i 
walls  ;  and  at  the  entrance  guards  with  loaded  guns  are  stationed :  | 

should  anyone  attempt  to  escape  he  carries  his  life  in  his  hand. 

The  most  rigid  military  discipline  is  maintained ;  hard  labour 
with  scant  rations  is  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  he  who  will  not  I 
work  has  but  small  chance  of  eating.  The  only  advantage  the  ' 
inmates  have  over  prisoners  in  the  ordinary  jails,  is  that  the  length 
of  their  stay  in  the  Zwangsarbeitshaus  is  determined,  not  by  the  i 
sentence  of  any  judge,  but  by  their  own  conduct.  The  harder  i 
they  work  and  the  better  they  behave,  the  sooner  they  regain 
their  liberty.  In  no  circumstances,  however,  may  they  be 
detained  longer  than  three  years.  While  they  are  there  every 
care  is  taken  to  treat  each  one  of  them  so  far  as  possible  according 
to  his  merits ;  but  then  it  rests  with  them  to  prove  that  they  have 
merits.  The  official  assumption  is  that  every  man  who  enters  a  I 
Zwangsarbeitshaus  is  worthless,  although  of  course  not  irredeem-  ‘ 
ably  worthless;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  on  this  point, 
the  opinion  even  of  the  populace  is  in  perfect  agreement  with 
that  of  the  authorities.  Among  the  working  classes  in  Austria  a 
visit  to  a  relief -station ,  casual  ward,  or  even  a  workhouse,  is  held 
to  entail  no  disgrace  whatever ;  but  a  sojourn  in  a  Zwangsarbeits- 
haus  is  looked  upon  as  a  most  ignominious  experience.  To  be 
sent  there  is  regarded,  in  fact,  as  being  stamped  as  one  who  wishes 
to  prey  on  his  fellows,  to  eat  the  bread  for  which  they  work.  I 
The  Korneuburg  Zwangsarbeitshaus  is  reserved  exclusively  for  j 
males  w'ho  are  able-bodied,  in  full  [wssession  of  their  mental 
faculties,  and  above  eighteen  years  of  age.  In  order  to  be  sent 
there  a  man  must  be  convicted  in  open  court  of  an  offence  against 
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the  Vagrancy  Law  which  came  into  force  in  1885,  i.e.,  of  wander¬ 
ing  about  without  visible  means  of  support ;  of  begging  or  in  any 
way  appealing  for  charity ;  of  sending  children  out  to  beg ;  or  of 
refusing,  while  destitute  and  out  of  employment,  to  undertake 
work  offered  under  conditions  approved  of  by  the  local  authorities. 
Although  any  able-bodied  person  found  guilty  under  this  law  may 
be  sent  to  a  Zwangsarbeitshaus,  whether  he  be  sent  there  or  not 
rests  with  the  judge,  who  in  deciding  the  point  is  guided  by  the 
man’s  previous  record.  In  no  circumstances  would  this 
sentence  be  passed  on  anyone  who  could  prove  that  he  had  been 
honestly  trying  to  earn  his  own  living  and  had  failed  through  no 
fault  of  his  own.  The  Korneuburg  institution  is  for  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  Lower  Austrians  alone,  and  should  a  native  of  any  other 
division  of  the  empire  be  sent  there,  he  is  promptly  passed  on  to 
his  own  province,  unless,  indeed,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  this  province  prefer  defraying  the  cost  of  his  maintenance 
at  Korneuburg. 

Between  July  1st,  1901,  and  June  30th,  1902,  there  were  811 
prisoners  in  Korneuburg,  293  of  whom  were  sent  there  in  the 
course  of  that  year.  Of  these  293 — 
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One  hundred  and  fifty-five  of  them  were  born  in  towns,  six  were 
foreigners ;  and,  w’hat  is  noteworthy,  there  was  not  a  single  native 
of  a  maritime  district  among  them,  and  only  one  Jew.  Almost 
all  professions  were  represented  :  there  were  139  daily  labourers, 
8  waiters,  8  factory  hands,  15  coachmen,  9  shoemakers,  8  lock¬ 
smiths,  8  carpenters,  7  clerks,  2  architects,  2  sculptors,  a  com¬ 
mercial  traveller,  and  a  book-keeper.  Two  of  the  men  seem  to 
have  belonged  to  the  “leisure”  class,  at  least  they  had  never 
had  any  recognised  trade  or  profession  ;  144  of  them  had  previously 
been  in  prison  for  theft,  fraud,  assault,  incendiarism,  or  some 
other  crime;  and  out  of  the  whole  293,  only  22  had  ever  been 
married. 

The  inmates  of  the  Korneuburg  institution  are  divided  into 

three  classes,  each  of  which  is  kept  so  far  as  possible 

apart  from  the  other  two.  On  his  arrival  a  man  is 

placed  in  the  third  class,  and  there  is  no  chance  of  his 
being  allowed  to  leave  before  the  expiration  of  his  full 

three  years’  term,  unless  he  can  make  his  way  into  the 
first.  No  matter  to  which  class  he  belongs,  he  is  kept  hard  at 
work  practically  the  whole  day  long.  At  five  in  the  morning  the 
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great  bell  rings,  and  by  six  all  the  inmates  must  be  washed, 
dressed,  have  made  their  beds,  eaten  their  breakfasts — bread  and 
soup — and  be  ready  for  the  day’s  task.  They  work  from  six  o’clock 
untileleven,  when  they  have  dinner.  At  this  meal  the  food  served 
although  of  the  plainest  kind,  is  good  in  quality,  sufficient— in 
the  opinion  of  experts — in  quantity,  and  thoroughly  well  cooked. 
From  half-past  eleven  until  half-past  twelve  is  the  recreation 
hour,  which  the  men  who  work  indoors  must  pass  walking  about 
in  the  great  courtyard.  Those  who  have  anything  to  smoke 
may  smoke  at  this  time ;  and  they  may  all  talk  as  much  as  thev 
like  to  members  of  their  own  class,  always  providing  they  abstain 
from  reminiscences  of  their  former  evil  doings.  From  half-past 
tw'elve  to  six  in  winter — in  summer  seven — is  work  again ;  then 
comes  an  hour’s  recreation  and  the  evening  meal.  Work  goes 
on,  too,  in  winter  from  seven  to  eight. 

Whenever  the  nature  of  the  work  allows  it  a  fixed  task,  pro¬ 
portionate  to  his  strength  and  ability,  is  allotted  to  each  man 
every  day ;  and  this  he  must  do  or  woe  betide  him  :  to  the  work- 
shirker  no  mercy  is  shown.  He  passes  his  days  in  solitude,  with 
bread  and  water  for  his  fare  and  a  plank  bed  to  sleep  on ;  and  if 
this  regime  fail  to  make  him  see  the  error  of  his  ways,  confine¬ 
ment  in  a  dark  cell  is  his  portion.  Strangely  enough,  considering 
the  previous  lives  of  these  people,  the  great  majority  of  them 
settle  down  to  their  work  quite  diligently  when  once  they  under¬ 
stand  the  measure  that  otherwise  will  be  dealt  out  to  them.  It 
is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  for  them  to  be  subjected  to 
any  special  discipline  either  for  idleness,  or  anything  else.  On 
an  average  only  about  one-third  of  the  prisoners  at  Korneuburg 
are  ever  really  punished  at  all,  and  of  these  fifty  per  cent,  are 
punished  only  once.  Still,  there  arc,  of  course,  black  sheep 
among  them ;  and,  as  we  shall  see  later,  a  case  has  occurred  of 
a  man’s  baffling  the  authorities  completely,  setting  them  openly 
at  defiance,  and  never  doing  a  stroke  of  work  during  the  whole 
time  he  was  in  the  Zwangsarbeitshaus. 

The  prisoners  have  certainly  every  inducement  to  work ;  for  it 
is  by  work  and  work  alone  that  they  can  either  shorten  their 
stay  in  the  reformatory,  or  render  their  lot  tolerable  while  they 
are  there.  So  long  as  they  show  any  signs  of  their  old  loafing 
propensity,  they  are  kept  in  the  third  class,  i.e.,  that  to  the 
members  of  which  no  indulgence  of  any  kind  is  allowed ;  while 
if  they  throw  themselves  heartily  into  what  is  given  them  to  do, 
they  are  soon  promoted  to  the  second  class.  Then,  if  they  not 
only  wmrk  well,  but  behave  well,  and  prove  themselves  to  be 
trustworthy,  they  are  placed  in  the  first  class  after  a  time.  And 
once  there  life  is  comparatively  pleasant.  As  a  further  incentive 
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to  industry,  the  men  are  paid  regular  wages  for  any  work  they 
do  over  and  above  w'hat  defrays  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  in 
the  institution.  They  must,  however,  leave  one-half  of  the  money 
thus  earned  to  accumulate  until  the  time  comes  for  them  to  leave 
Korneuburg,  so  that  they  may  then  have  something  wherewith 
to  start  life  afresh.  What  they  receive  at  the  end  of  every  week 
thev  may,  if  they  choose,  send  to  their  relatives  in  the  outside 
world;  or  they  may,  and  almost  invariably  do,  spend  it  on  procur¬ 
ing  for  themselves  little  luxuries — tobacco,  white  bread,  butter, 
cheese,  coffee.  In  some  few  special  cases  the  men  are  allowed 
to  buy  wine  or  beer,  but  only  in  very  small  quantities.  The 
earnings  of  the  best  among  them,  however,  are  but  meagre. 
During  the  year  1901-02,  330  prisoners  were  released  from  Kor¬ 
neuburg,  and  only  182  of  them  had  managed  to  save  more  than 
ten  florins  each  ;  109  had  each  saved  between  five  and  ten  florins ; 
23,  less  than  five  florins ;  and  16  had  saved  nothing  at  all. 

The  third  class  inmates  work  in  the  Zwangsarbeitshaus  itself, 
and  whenever  possible  at  the  calling  for  which  they  have  been 
trained.  Some  are  employed  as  carpenters,  others  as  shoemakers, 
tailors,  locksmiths,  A:c.  About  eighty  are  engaged  at  the  great 
steam  laundry,  where  the  linen  from  most  of  the  public  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  district  is  washed  ;  and  nearly  the  same  number  make 
baskets,  mats,  paper-bags,  &c.  The  men  in  the  second  class  help 
to  do  the  housework  of  the  reformatory ,  to  clean  and  cook ;  for 
women-servants  are,  of  course,  never  allowed  to  cross  its  thres¬ 
hold.  Some  of  them  are  employed  at  the  gas-works ;  others  in 
the  garden;  others,  again,  on  the  farm  attached  to  the  institu¬ 
tion.  With  regard  to  the  first  class  inmates  a  rather  peculiar 
arrangement  is  in  force  ;  the  authorities  hire  them  out  in  gangs 
of  from  ten  to  twenty  to  the  various  employers  of  labour  in  the 
district.  With  each  gang  an  official  overseer  is  sent  to  keep  the 
employes  to  their  work  on  the  one  hand,  and  see  that  they  are 
properly  treated  by  their  employers  on  the  other.  The  authori¬ 
ties  make  the  contract,  receive  the  wages,  and  are  responsible  for 
the  work  and  good  behaviour  of  the  men.  If  the  distance  be  not 
too  great,  the  gangs  return  to  the  reformatory  every  night ; 
otherwise,  only  when  the  special  work  for  which  they  are  hired 
is  finished.  In  the  latter  case  the  employers  provide  them  with 
food  and  lodging.  It  is  only  the  particularly  trustworthy  among 
the  men  who  are  ever  hired  out,  owing  to  the  opportunities  it 
gives  them  for  running  away.  Anyone,  however,  who  is  caught 
trying  to  escape,  or  who  is  proved  to  have  connived  at  the  escape 
of  another,  is  at  once  put  back  into  the  third  class,  where  he  is 
quite  secure  from  any  temptation  to  repeat  his  offence.  No  one 
is  ever  hired  out  excepting  at  his  own  wash. 
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The  full  responsibility  for  the  management  of  the  Korneuburtr 
reformatory,  and  for  the  well-being  and  safe-keeping  of  all  who 
live  there,  rests  upon  the  director,  an  official  who  has  at  once 
more  varied  and  more  difficult  duties  to  fulfil  than  almost  any 
other  man  in  Austria — barring  the  Emperor.  Compared  with  his 
lines  of  life,  those  of  an  ordinary  jail  governor  are  cast  in  quite  easy 
and  pleasant  places.  The  very  raison  d’etre  of  the  institution 
under  his  care  is,  it  must  be  remembered,  not  so  much  to  punish 
men  for  being  loafers,  as  to  take  from  them  all  wish  to  loaf— a 
much  more  appalling  task.  While,  therefore,  he  is  bound  to  en¬ 
force  strict  discipline,  and  to  deal  ruthlessly  with  the  incorrigible, 
he  must  always  be  on  the  alert  to  detect  and  encourage  any  signs  of 
improvement,  even  the  faintest;  for  it  is  only  by  giving  them  a 
helping  hand  at  the  right  moment,  just  when  they  arc  at  the 
turning  of  the  ways,  that  there  is  any  chance  of  converting  the 
sort  of  men  who  go  to  Zwangsarbeitshauser  into  useful  members 
of  society.  As  they  are  morally  all  more  or  less  on  the  invalid 
list,  they  stand  sorely  in  need  of  careful  and  delicate  handling; 
and  each  one  of  them  must  be  dealt  with  individually  if  any  good 
is  to  be  done  among  them.  The  success  of  the  Korneuburg  in¬ 
stitution  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  fact  that  Herr  Lunzer, 
who  until  quite  recently  was  its  director,  was  heart  and  soul  in 
his  work.  He  brought  his  personal  influence  to  bear  on  his 
charges;  dealt  out  among  them  encouragement,  praise,  and 
blame  with  nice  discrimination  ;  and  he  tried  to  humanise  them, 
above  all,  to  arouse  in  them  a  sense  of  self-respect. 

Although  the  director  has  practically  a  free  hand  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  reformatory,  he  is  by  no  means  an  autocrat.  He 
must  render  a  full  and  exact  account  of  all  that  passes 
there  to  the  head  of  the  department  responsible  to  the 
Landtag  for  him  and  all  that  he  does.  This  official,  or  his 
deputy,  and  a  representative  of  the  Viceroy  of  Lower  Austria, 
visit  Korneuburg  once  a  fortnight;  and  there,  together  with  the 
director,  the  resident  priest,  and  the  house  surgeon,  they  hold  a 
board  meeting.  They  carefully  examine  the  official  register  of 
the  institution,  in  which  is  entered  day  by  day  everything  that 
occurs  there — w^ho  is  punished  and  why,  and  who  earns  com¬ 
mendation.  They  decide  all  questions  relating  to  the  diet  and 
the  work  of  the  prisoners,  and  without  their  consent  no  one  may 
be  either  raised  to  a  higher  class  or  released.  The  director  has 
the  right  to  remove  a  man  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  class  if  he 
deem  it  advisable  ;  but,  in  this  case,  he  must  explain  and  justify 
the  proceeding  at  the  next  fortnightly  meeting.  A  prisoner  may 
at  any  time  claim  to  be  brought  before  the  Board  and  heard  in 
his  own  defence,  should  he  think  himself  to  be  unjustly  treated 
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by  the  director ;  and  every  precaution  is  taken  to  guard  against 
his  being  prevented  from  availing  himself  of  this  privilege. 

Every  morning  the  director  of  the  reformatory  holds  a  sort  of 
informal  court  of  justice,  when  all  with  whom  things  have  not 
gone  smoothly  during  the  previous  twenty-four  hours — who  have 
left  undone  wdiat  they  ought  to  have  done,  or  who  have  done 
what  they  ought  not — are  brought  before  him  for  judgment.  He 
sits  on  a  raised  platform  at  the  end  of  a  large  room,  and  has  a 
clerk  by  his  side  who  enters  in  the  register  the  details  of  each 
case  in  turn.  Soldiers  are  stationed  in  the  lobby  and  the  prisoners 
are  carefully  guarded.  This  is  by  no  means  an  unnecessary  pre¬ 
caution,  for  sudden  outbursts  of  passionate  violence  do  occur 
sometimes,  it  seems,  though  very  rarely.  The  morning  I  was  in 
the  court,  however,  the  proceedings  were  eminently  decorous. 
To  judge  by  their  own  account  of  themselves,  the  accused  that 
day  were  a  most  exemplary  set,  as  innocent  of  offence  as  the 
fleeciest  of  lambs.  They  had  all,  with  one  exception,  some 
plausible  tale  or  other  to  tell  to  explain  away  the  evidence  against 
them;  one  man,  indeed,  conducted  his  case  with  an  aplomb 
which  would  have  won  for  him  applause  even  at  the  Old  Bailey. 
What  was  j)articularly  notable  was  the  boldness  with  which  they 
defended  themselves.  Evidently  they  knew  by  experience  that 
what  they  said  in  court  was  privileged,  and  would,  therefore,  have 
no  unpleasant  influence  on  the  after  relations  between  themselves 
and  the  officials  who  were  their  accusers.  They  had  perfect 
faith,  too,  it  was  easy  to  see,  in  the  director,  not  only  in  his 
justice  but  in  his  kindliness ;  they  seemed  to  look  on  him,  in  fact, 
as  their  natural  protector,  one  whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  over 
them  and  see  that  those  wicked  under-officials  did  them  no 
wrong.  For  the  said  under-officials,  especially  the  labour  masters, 
their  feeling  was  manifestly  much  the  same  as  that  which  our 
city  arabs  entertain  for  the  County  Council’s  “  Kid-Catchers.” 

Evidently  the  director  understood  to  a  nicety  the  sort  of  men 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal ;  for  whereas  he  cut  short  with  scant 
ceremony  some  of  the  most  plausible  stories,  he  took  infinite 
trouble  in  sifting  the  evidence  in  the  only  case  in  which  the  ac¬ 
cused  offered  no  defence.  None  of  the  offences  were  of  a  serious 
nature  ;  for  if  an  inmate  commits  a  crime  he  is  sent  to  the  ordinary 
law  courts  to  be  tried.  One  man  had — purely  by  mischance 
according  to  his  own  account,  through  malice  prepense  according 
to  that  of  the  officials — upset  a  can  of  soup,  the  breakfast  of  a 
comrade.  What  in  this  case  told  strongly  against  the  prisoner 
was  that  accidents  of  a  similar  nature  had  previously  befallen 
him,  and  always  to  the  detriment  of  the  same  person.  Nor  was  he 
the  only  one  whom  this  kind  of  petty  childish  spite  had  led  astray. 
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Then  one  man  whose  strength  lay  in  his  fists,  not  his  wits,  had 
tried  to  settle  some  point  in  dispute  by  means  of  a  fight.  Another 
had  secured  possession  of  a  strong  knife  in  circumstances  that 
suggested  doubts  as  to  the  legality  of  the  purpose  for  which  he 
intended  it.  Some  had  resorted  to  malingering,  others  had  de¬ 
stroyed,  accidentally,  of  course,  as  they  maintained,  the  material 
given  them  for  their  wmrk  ;  others  again  had  tried  to  obtain  at 
the  expense  of  their  neighbours’  pouches  more  than  their  fair 
share  of  tobacco.  And  the  director  meted  out  among  them  even- 
handed  justice,  scoldings,  warnings,  threats,  and,  in  the  case  of 
old  offenders,  punishments  ranging  in  severity  from  dry  bread  for 
breakfast  to  solitary  confinement. 

On  entering  this  reformatory  the  first  thing  that  strikes  one  is 
its  cleanliness  :  every  part  of  the  building  is  as  free  from  dust  and 
dirt  as  a  well-kept  private  house.  The  dormitories  are  quite 
models  in  their  way,  large,  with  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  as  neat 
as  hands  can  make  them.  Every  bedstead  is  provided  with  a 
thick  straw  mattress,  a  pillow,  and  two  warm  blankets.  The 
supply  of  soap  and  water  is  unlimited,  and  washing  is  strongly 
insisted  upon.  Another  notable  characteristic  of  the  place  is  the 
business-like  bustle  that  goes  on  there  all  day.  There  is  no 
loitering  about,  no  trailing  of  feet ;  everyone  is  kept  on  the  alert, 
and  seems  to  have  just  as  much  on  his  hands  as  he  can  manage. 
The  workshops  are  well  ventilated,  and  in  winter  carefully  heated. 
In  each  shop  some  tw’enty  men  work  together  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  a  labour  master,  or  his  deputy,  a  Stube-vater.  The 
office  of  a  Stube-vater  is  regarded  by  the  prisoners  as  a  sort  of 
Blue  Ribbon ;  it  is  the  highest  distinction  they  can  obtain,  and 
it  is  only  given  to  such  among  them  as  are  exceptionally  skilful 
in  their  handicraft  and  thoroughly  trustworthy.  The  special 
duty  of  a  Stube-vater  is  to  keep  order  in  his  room  during  the 
absence  of  the  labour-master,  to  see  that  the  men  go  on  steadily 
with  their  work,  and  indulge  neither  in  chattering  nor  in  horse¬ 
play.  And  this  he  does  very  effectually,  judging  by  what  I  saw 
during  an  impromptu  visit  I  once  paid  to  the  workshops.  In 
every  room  we  found  the  men  hard  at  work  when  we  entered. 
And  a  terrible  set  they  were. 

“  Some  of  the  most  precious  scoundrels  in  Europe  are  in  the 
Korneuburg  Zwangsarbeitshaus,”  a  member  of  the  Reichsrath, 
who  is  an  expert  in  all  that  relates  to  the  criminal  classes,  once 
told  me.  “Compared  with  them  many  of  the  prisoners  in  our 
jails  are  quite  respectable  characters.’’  And  unless  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  their  faces  belies  them  cruelly,  the  judgment  was  none 
too  harsh.  Never  did  I  see  so  many  evil-looking  men  clubbed 
together  as  at  Korneuburg;  cruelty,  deceit,  and  cunning  w’ere  in 
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most  cases  stamped  on  every  feature.  Physically,  the  majority 
of  them  were  above  rather  than  below  the  average ;  and  they 
seemed  to  be  fairly  intelligent — some  of  them,  indeed,  quite 
startlingly  “  cute.” 

The  director  recommended  strongly  that  we  should  leave  un¬ 
visited  the  room  which  is  set  apart  for  the  most  unruly  section  of 
the  third  class  inmates,  for  he  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  accept 
any  responsibility  for  what  they  might  say  or  do.  The  men  in 
this  room  are  of  a  somew’hat  different  type  from  those  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  building;  they  are  more  unmanageable,  more 
violent,  possibly  more  dangerous ;  but  I  doubt  whether  they  are 
not  on  the  whole  better  men  than  some  of  their  more  amenable 
and  plausible  comrades.  The  glances  they  gave  us  when  we  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  door  were  certainly  unpleasant;  still,  the  majority 
of  them  responded  to  our  ”  guten  Tag,”  although  only  after  a 
very  perceptible  pause,  and  with  a  little  gasp  of  astonishment. 
Evidently  they  were  not  accustomed  either  to  the  giving  or  the 
receiving  of  greetings.  When  we  were  once  in  their  midst,  how¬ 
ever,  with  the  door  securely  shut  behind  us,  they  became  more 
friendly,  and  seemed  rather  glad  than  otherwise  to  have  the 
chance  of  exchanging  a  word  with  a  stranger.  They  answered 
all  our  questions  quite  civilly,  without  any  of  that  painful  cring¬ 
ing  which  characterised  some  of  the  inmates,  and  they  appeared 
quite  pleased  when  their  handiwork  was  admired.  A  great 
morose-looking  fellow  who  certainly  began  by  resenting  our 
visit,  rushed  off  eagerly,  a  few  minutes  later,  to  fetch  for  us  to 
see  a  beautiful  mat  he  had  made.  One  man  smiled  gently  to 
himself  when  he  overheard  a  chance  remark  that  there  were  no 
Zwangsarbeitshauser  in  England.  Should  the  opportunity  ever 
be  given  him,  he  will  undoubtedly  betake  himself  straight  to  this 
country. 

The  solitary  confinement  cells  at  Korneuburg  do  not  differ 
materially  from  those  in  any  ordinary  English  prison.  In  one 
of  them  we  found  a  boy  about  twenty  who  greeted  us  with  a 
perfect  storm  of  words  in  some  incomprehensible  dialect.  He 
was  in  a  state  of  the  wildest  excitement,  tearing  his  hair  for  the 
lack  of  anything  else  on  which  to  wreak  his  vengeance.  His 
offence,  it  seems,  wms  a  violent  assault  on  one  of  his  companions. 
Next  door  to  him  was  a  man  who  on  the  previous  day  had  torn 
a  suit  of  clothes  to  shreds.  He  was  heartily  penitent,  however, 
and  implored  the  director  in  quite  abject  terms  to  overlook  his 
offence.  Never  would  he  do  such  a  thing  again,  he  declared,  for 
that  he  would  pledge  his  word  of  honour.  The  phrase  had  an 
odd  ring  in  a  Zwangsarbeitshaus.  In  another  cell  there  was  a 
prisoner  of  a  very  different  kind.  He  never  raised  his  head  when 
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the  door  was  opened,  but  sat  there  quite  calmly  and  quietly  with 
his  hands  clasped  before  him.  He  was  a  man  about  thirty,  with 
a  dark,  well-cut  face  and  a  splendid  physique — a  soldier  one  could 
see  at  a  glance.  He  gave  a  little  contemptuous  shrug  of  his 
shoulders  when  the  director  asked  him  how^  much  longer  he  in¬ 
tended  to  persist  in  his  refusal  to  work  ;  but  he  never  uttered  a 
word  during  the  whole  time  a  full  record  of  his  misdeeds  was 
being  given.  On  his  arrival  at  the  reformatory,  some  months 
before,  he  had  announced  his  determination  to  do  no  work  of 
any  sort  or  kind  so  long  as  he  w’as  kept  there.  The  director  had 
in  turn  brought  argument,  persuasion,  and  punishment  to  bear 
on  him ,  but  in  vain  ;  for  although  the  man  passed  all  his  time 
in  this  dark  cell  and  fasted  three  days  a  week ,  he  stood  his  ground 
firmly ;  work  he  would  not. 

There  was  something  terrible  in  the  man’s  silence  as  he  sat 
there ,  in  his  very  indifference ;  he  paid  not  the  slightest  heed  to 
what  the  director  was  saying.  It  wms  not  until  a  strong  personal 
appeal  wms  made  to  him  to  explain — not  for  his  own  sake  but  for 
that  of  others — why  he  wms  so  bent  on  setting  the  authorities  at 
defiance,  that  he  ever  even  glanced  in  our  direction.  Then  he 
hesitated  for  a  moment  as  if  in  doubt ;  his  face  flushed ;  and  at 
length,  though  evidently  only  after  a  fierce  struggle,  he  began 
his  tale  in  a  low  bitter  tone.  He  had  been  a  soldier  in  Algiers, 
he  said,  had  landed  at  Trieste  without  a  penny,  and  had  made 
his  wmy  into  Low^er  Austria  on  foot.  During  the  whole  of  that 
long  journey  he  had  sought  work  from  early  morning  until  late 
at  night,  he  declared,  but  had  found  none.  He  was  starving  and 
asked  for  charity,  w^hereupon  he  wms  sent  to  the  Zwangsarbeits- 
haus.  “If  they  would  have  given  me  work  outside  I  would 
have  done  it  gladly,’’  he  said,  “but  work  here,  never!  I  would 
rather  die.’’  His  voice  shook  with  passion  as  he  spoke.  “1 
don’t  mind  telling  you  all  this,’’  he  added,  as  if  to  excuse  him¬ 
self  for  having  broken  his  silence ;  ‘  ‘  because  you  come  from 
England  where  things  are  different.’’ 

The  man  was  speaking  the  truth,  I  am  very  much  inclined  to 
think,  although  perhaps  not  quite  the  whole  truth.  He  had  no 
doubt  sought  for  work,  but  he  had  sought  for  it  as  an  Ishmael, 
and  he  had  resented  the  not  finding  of  it  in  a  true  Ishmaelitish 
fashion.  It  was  not  without  good  reason,  I  found,  that  the  police 
had  arrested  him  w'hen  they  did.  Still,  a  Zwangsarbeitshaus 
was  certainly  not  the  right  place  for  him,  for  he  was  no  loafer, 
w’hatever  else  he  might  be. 

The  Korneuburg  reformatory  is  not  self-supporting,  nor  does 
there  seem  to  be  any  chance  that  it  ever  will  be.  Its  initial 
expenses,  including  the  cost  of  building,  amounted  to  548, 75o 
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florins,  to  which  sum  the  State  contributed  300,000  florins,  and 
the  province  of  Low^er  Austria  the  rest.  In  the  year  for  which 
I  have  statistics  the  working  expenses  of  the  institution ,  includ¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  maintaining  prisoners,  were  339,008  florins,  and 
its  income — the  yield  of  the  labour  of  the  prisoners,  &c. — was 
‘278,504  florins.  Thus  there  w’as  a  deficit  of  60,504  florins  (about 
£5,04‘2)  which  the  Landtag  must  make  good,  as  the  State  does 
not  contribute  to  the  support  of  Zwangsarbeitshauser  when  once 
they  are  in  working  order.  Eoughly  speaking,  a  man  who  goes 
to  Ivorneuburg  defrays  by  his  work  on  an  average  80  per  cent, 
of  the  cost  of  keeping  him  there. 

As  institutions  for  the  punishment  of  loafers  Zwangsarbeits¬ 
hauser  are  certainly  a  success ;  as  reformatories ,  too ,  there  is 
strong  evidence  that  they  are  doing  useful  w'ork.  Of  the  330 
men  who  quitted  Korneuburg  in  the  course  of  the  year  1901-02, 
280  were  released  before  the  expiration  of  their  three  years’ 
term,  owing  to  their  industry  and  good  conduct.  Still,  Herr 
Lunzer,  w’ho  was  the  director  when  I  paid  my  first  visit  to  Korneu¬ 
burg,  shook  his  head  emphatically  when  it  was  suggested  that 
these  men  would  now  become  respectable,  hard-wmrking ,  self- 
supporting  members  of  society.  Some  few  of  them  might,  he 
thought,  but  not  many.  “  They  are  not  of  the  stuff  out  of  wKich 
decent  men  are  made,”  he  declared.  None  the  less  he  was  firmly 
convinced  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  those  who  are  sent  to 
Korneuburg  are,  w'hen  they  leave  it,  the  better  for  their  sojourn. 
While  there  they  lose,  through  sheer  force  of  habit,  some  at 
least  of  their  ‘‘  arbeitsscheu.”  They  come  to  look  on  labour,  in 
fact,  as  an  evil  of  course,  but  a  necessary  evil,  one  from  which 
there  is  no  possible  escape.  Thus,  w'hen  they  are  out  in  the 
world  again,  if  work  comes  in  their  way,  they  do  it  almost  in¬ 
stinctively.  Then  they  alw’ays  take  awmy  wdth  them  from  the 
reformatory  a  very  wholesome  dread  of  being  called  upon  to  pay 
it  a  second  visit.  The  laziest  among  them  thinks  twdce  before 
he  loafs,  knowing  as  he  does  now  the  fate  that  is  in  store  for 
loafers.  Of  the  293  men  who  were  sent  to  Korneuburg  in 
1901-02,  only  seven  had  ever  been  there  before. 

At  the  present  time  the  percentage  of  second-term  men  among 
the  inmates  is,  it  is  true,  considerably  higher  than  it  was  then ; 
but  the  reason  of  this  lies,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  solely  in  the 
unsettled  state  of  things  in  Austria. 

Edith  Sellers. 
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The  question  to  which  a  previous  article  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review  on  the  Education  Difficulty  ^  was  devoted  is  one 
which  ought  to  cause  very  serious  searchings  of  heart  to 
both  parties  concerned.  Cannot  Churchmen  and  Noncon¬ 
formists  agree?  It  might  be  thought  sufficient  to  say  that 
they  must  agree,  the  must  being  the  constraint  not  of 
law  or  of  citizenship,  but  of  simple  loyalty  to  the  Master 
whom  in  common  they  profess  to  serve.  Apparently  they 
widely  disagree  as  to  the  best  method  in  which  children  shall  be 
educated.  But  assuredly  they  must  be  one  in  the  opinion  that 
educated ,  that  is ,  prepared  for  the  duties  both  of  this  life  and  the 
life  to  come,  they  must  be.  But  the  controversy  has  been  long  and 
bitter,  and  there  are  few,  if  any,  indications  of  settlement.  For 
myself,  my  first  experience  dates  back  more  than  sixty  years.  A 
little  later  on,  in  the  earliest  years  of  my  ministerial  life,  I  was 
associated  with  the  late  Edward  Baines  in  a  protest  against  the 
State  undertaking  to  educate  the  people.  That  was  no  doubt 
extreme  individualism.  But  so  far  as  Nonconformists  w^ere  con¬ 
cerned,  it  was  based  not  merely  on  distrust  of  the  State  as  an 
educator,  but  upon  the  conviction  that  the  State  could  not  occupy 
the  position  without  raising  the  very  difficult  question  of  its  right 
or  its  fitness  to  teach  religion  at  all.  To  the  Nonconformist  oppo¬ 
nents  of  Government  interference  at  that  time  it  seemed  evident, 
first,  that  education  must  include  a  religious  element,  and, 
secondly,  that  that  element  could  not  be  provided  by  the  State. 

The  position  was  found  to  be  untenable,  and  then  the  question 
that  presented  itself  to  those  who  w'ere  keenly  alive  to  the  objec¬ 
tions  of  various  kinds  to  the  interference  of  the  State  with  the 
religious  teaching  and  life  of  its  people,  as  to  which  of  the  two 
ideas  that  were  at  the  root  of  their  contention  should  be  sacrificed. 
Personally,  I  have  alw’ays  felt  that  the  most  dangerous  course  would 
be  to  entrust  to  the  State  a  duty  which  it  could  not  undertake 
without  inflicting  injustice  on  some  class  of  the  community,  and 
without  endangering  the  very  interests  which  it  was  intended  to 
promote.  It  is  here  that  the  radical  difference  of  opinion  exists, 
and  perhaps  it  is  the  difficulty  which  each  party  feels  in  under¬ 
standing  and  respecting  the  convictions  of  its  opponents  wFich 
has  caused  a  prolongation  of  the  controversy.  With  this  point  1 
shall  deal  more  fully  afterwards.  It  is  somewhat  depressing  to 


(1)  “The  Education  Difficulty,”  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Ikudsley,  1'ortsightlv 
Review,  August,  1905. 
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find  oneself  after  this  long  period  of  discussion,  and,  what  is  of 
more  importance,  of  practical  experience  of  different  methods,  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  same  theoretical  difficulties  which  we  had  to 
meet  thirty-five  years  ago  when  Mr.  Forster  introduced  his  great 
measure,  and  which  had  presented  themselves  before  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  minutes  of  Council  of  1846,  and  prior  even  to  that 
in  Sir  James  Graham’s  ill-fated  Education  Bill.  We  are  our¬ 
selves  undoubtedly  in  course  of  education  on  the  subject,  and  we 
may  even  hope,  though  with  some  hesitation,  that  the  omens  of 
peace  are  more  favourable  than  they  have  previously  been. 

I  am  bound,  however,  in  all  frankness  to  say  that  I  know  no 
question  on  which  it  seems  so  difficult  to  get  any  manifest  approach 
to  agreement.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  number  of  people 
interested  in  the  subject  is  very  great,  and  is  drawn  largely  from 
classes  hardly  accustomed  to  that  adroit  balancing  of  opposite 
views  so  characteristic  of  the  late  Prime  Minister.  Among  them 
are  those  who  have  been  members  of  School  Boards,  perhaps  man¬ 
agers  of  schools,  in  many  ways  familiar  with  the  practical  difficul¬ 
ties  of  education.  They  are  for  the  most  part  men  of  very  settled 
convictions,  and  possibly  prone  to  mistake  the  relative  importance 
of  small  questions  of  administration  which  may  arise.  Nothing 
has  surprised  me  more  than  to  find ,  as  I  often  have  done ,  the  per¬ 
tinacity  with  w’hich  some  men  of  this  type  will  insist  on  points  that 
really  are  only  secondary,  but  which,  if  unduly  maintained,  may 
wreck  a  scheme  which  otherwise  would  be  promising.  They  are 
very  sincere  and  eminently  practical.  They  have  become  deeply 
interested  in  their  work,  and  sometimes  are  not  a  little  impatient 
of  theoretical  objections.  Some  of  them  are  really  experts,  and 
much  more  valuable  in  that  role  than  many  of  the  superior 
persons  who  assume  the  character  without  having  had  any  ex¬ 
perience  which  w'ould  justify  the  pretensions.  It  is  desirable  to 
secure  the  practical  sympathy  of  such  men  for  any  settlement  that 
is  to  be  successful ,  and  this  enforces  the  necessity  of  extreme  care 
in  relation  to  details. 

Recognising  all  such  differences,  and  others  unnamed,!  still  feel 
that  not  only  should  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists  agree,  but 
that  there  are  signs ,  even  though  they  be  faint ,  of  some  approach 
in  that  direction.  Such  a  conference  as  that  which  has  produced  the 
proposals  discussed  by  Mr.  Bardsley  in  August  is  a  hopeful  sign, 
despite  the  unfavourable  reception  with  w'hich  his  plan  has  already 
been  met  in  certain  quarters.  The  Bishop  of  Manchester’s  criti¬ 
cism  was  sufficient  to  indicate  the  spirit  in  w’hich  it  will  be  regarded 
by  a  pow'erful  party  in  the  Church.  On  the  other  side,  I  fail  to  see 
what  there  is  in  it  to  recommend  it  to  Nonconformists,  except  the 
recognition  of  the  two  great  principles  of  popular  control  and  the 
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absence  of  religious  tests  for  teachers.  These,  however,  are  so 
qualified  that  I  find  it  hard  to  perceive  w'hat  attraction  the  scheme 
can  have  for  earnest  Nonconformists.  I  venture  myself  to  think 
that  a  solution  of  the  religious  difficulty  is  not  likely  to  be  found 
except  by  a  body  of  men  wdio  hold,  and  hold  strongly,  distinct 
and  even  extreme  views  on  both  sides.  When  men  of  this  sort 
are  brought  to  realise  that  there  is  another  large  section  of  the 
community  wffiose  views  are  absolutely  irreconcilable  with  their 
owm,  and  who  have  just  as  much  right  to  be  considered,  and  are  as 
capable  of  making  their  powder  felt  as  they  are  themselves,  there 
may  be  some  hope  of  an  efficient  and  honourable  settlement.  But 
the  hope  of  that  must  lie  in  some  scheme  which  will  not  offend  the 
conscience  of  one  side  while  it  will  satisfy  the  reasonable  require¬ 
ments  of  the  other,  and  not  in  any  attempt  at  compromise,  which, 
how'ever  plausible  it  may  seem ,  is  really  acceptable  to  neither. 

Our  present  controversy  has  in  truth  grown  up  largely  from 
the  inherent  weakness  of  compromise.  Mr.  Bardsley  reminds  us 
that  the  last  compromise  was  made  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  and 
Mr.  Samuel  Morley.  These  two  names  themselves  ought  to  be  a 
sufficient  answer  to  many  of  the  criticisms  which  have  been  so 
recklessly  poured  on  the  unfortunate  scheme  they  devised.  I 
am  not  concerned  to  defend  undenominationalism.  It  is,  and 
alw’ays  has  been,  as  unacceptable  to  me  as  it  was  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Carried  out  to  its  extreme,  it  certainly  involves  neutrality  on  the 
essential  articles  of  the  Christian  faith.  But  this  was  strangely 
overlooked  in  the  discussions  of  the  early  ’seventies ;  differences 
on  Church  questions  bulked  so  largely  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
framed  the  scheme  that  they  seemed  to  forget  that  a  really  un¬ 
denominational  system  must  be  neutral  on  questions  of  vital 
doctrine  as  well  as  on  those  of  polity  or  Church  arrangement. 
There  was  a  division  of  opinion  amongst  Nonconformists  on  the 
subject,  and  my  dear  friend  and  comrade.  Dr.  Dale,  and  myself 
had  to  bear  not  a  little  because  we  were  unable  to  assent  to  a  com¬ 
promise  which  at  that  time  was  popular,  and  to  which,  as  Mr. 
Bardsley  shows,  even  Churchmen  to  a  certain  extent  agreed.  But 
all  such  proposals  carry  in  themselves  the  seeds  of  decay.  The 
men  who  framed  it  appeared  to  believe  that  it  was  only  necessary 
for  Evangelical  Christians,  whether  wdthin  or  without  the  Estab- 
lishmentj  to  agree  that  the  teaching  in  the  schools  should  be  strictly 
confined  to  the  common  faith,  that  is,  to  the  things  most  surely 
believed  in  their  own  circle,  in  order  to  secure  harmonious  working. 
But  they  were  very  speedily  taught  that  there  were  men  of 
decided  convictions  who  took  a  very  different  view,  some  who  were 
not  content  that  the  authority  of  the  Church  should -be  ignored, 
others  who  were  equally  opposed  to  the  inclusion  of  Trinitarian 
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doctrine.  The  fate  of  the  arrangement  was  predestined  from  its 
very  beginning.  The  valuable  work  done  by  the  London  School 
Board,  which  was  specially  identified  with  the  compromise,  has 
not  saved  it  from  condemnation.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  grave 
evils  have  been  proved  against  it.  Probably  some  teachers  have 
not  taught  wisely,  but  the  result  has  at  least  been  quite  as  favour¬ 
able  as  could  be  expected.  If  I  were  to  judge  from  the  reports 
that  have  reached  me ,  I  should  say  that  it  has  exceeded  reasonable 
expectations.  But  the  verdict  passed  upon  it  in  some  clerical 
circles  has  really  not  been  affected  by  the  facts.  It  has  simply 
shared  the  fate  of  most  compromises.  It  w’as  predestined  to  con¬ 
demnation,  and  condemned  it  has  been. 

It  is  the  reason  for  this  condemnation  which  really  furnishes  the 
most  instructive  point  in  the  record.  It  has  been  described  as 
the  Nonconformist  religion ,  and  we  have  been  taunted  with  being 
content  to  have  our  own  religion  endowed  and  maintained  by  the 
State,  while  at  the  same  time  protesting  loudly  against  any  similar 
concession  to  the  Established  Church.  No  representation  could 
well  be  more  opposed  to  the  facts.  Needless  to  say  the  London 
School  Board  syllabus  does  not  embody  the  teaching  of  any  of 
our  Nonconformist  Churches,  nor  was  it  ever  intended  to  do  so. 
It  was  meant  to  set  forth  those  truths  which  were  common  to  all 
Evangelical  Christians,  and  which  it  was  supposed  that  they  would 
desire  to  have  taught  in  their  simplest  form  to  children  in  day 
schools.  It  was  believed  in  all  innocence  that  even  the  most 
fervid  partisans  would  hardly  desire  that  they  should  be  initiated 
into  the  controversies  about  the  Catholic  Church  or  the  Calvinistic 
Creed,  w'hile  all  who  believed  in  the  truth  that  Christ  Jesus  came 
into  the  world  to  save  sinners  would  be  desirous  that  they  should  be 
instructed  in  the  simplest  and  most  elementary  form  of  this  truth. 
Mr.  Bardsley  says  :  “If  there  are  some  deep  differences  of  view 
lying  behind  our  educational  difficulty,  there  are  no  two  sections 
of  the  nation  which  are  more  profoundly  united  in  their  sympathies 
and  presuppositions  than  the  great  mass  of  earnest  Churchmen  and 
the  great  mass  of  earnest  Nonconformists.”  It  was  undoubtedly 
such  a  view  of  the  situation  which  led  to  the  compromise.  Mr. 
Samuel  Morley  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  were  admirable  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  two  sections,  and  it  was  widely  assumed  that  the 
scheme  on  which  they  were  agreed  would  be  generally  acceptable. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  undenominationalism  was  nobody’s  creed, 
and  was  only  accepted  by  its  most  earnest  advocates  as  a  solu¬ 
tion  w’hich  hardly  admitted  of  logical  defence,  but  which  seemed 
admirably  suited  to  meet  some  grave  practical  difficulties. 

I  confess  that  I  think  it  a  pity ,  not  to  use  any  stronger  w^ord , 
if  Christians,  including  in  that  term  Eoman  Catholics  as  well  as 
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Protestants,  cannot  find  a  very  considerable  basis  of  agreement  In 
relation  to  Christian  truth.  Ever  and  anon  we  are  brought  into 
contact  with  men  whose  theological  and  ecclesiastical  views  are  at 
the  furthest  possible  remove  from  our  own ,  and  yet  in  quiet  talk 
when  we  are  away  from  the  exciting  questions  of  controversy,  we 
are  surprised  to  discover  what  a  large  area ,  not  only  of  intellectual 
agreement,  but  of  spiritual  sympathy,  is  common  to  us  both. 
Alas !  we  are  divided  by  an  impassable  gulf,  but  there  may  be  a 
narrow  neck  of  land  just  outside  the  dividing  chasm  on  which  we 
may  meet  and  hold  pleasant  converse.  One  of  the  greatest  works 
which  any  man  could  do  would  be  to  extend  this  point  of  meeting 
and  to  make  it  more  accessible.  But  the  longer  I  live  the 
more  do  I  doubt  whether  this  end  is  at  all  likely  to  be  secured 
by  any  legislative  attempts  at  reconciliation,  even  for  practical 
purposes.  As  the  snows  of  winter  gather  more  upon  my  brow  and 
the  end  draws  ever  nearer  the  more  do  I  regret  these  separations 
and  misunderstandings,  but  the  more  also  am  I  convinced  that 
the  way  to  reconciliation  does  not  lie  through  the  path  of  com¬ 
promise,  even  for  the  sake  of  some  public  service. 

In  truth ,  it  may  be  contended  that  the  whole  discussion ,  especially 
as  it  has  proceeded  of  late,  has  furnished  a  remarkable  example 
of  that  lack  of  scientific  precision  which  is  only  too  characteristic 
of  our  English  controversies.  Would  it  be  uncharitable  to  say 
that  we  are  continually  so  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  party  that  we 
fail  in  due  regard  to  efficiency  ?  I  would  venture  to  hint  a  doubt 
whether  even  strong  controversialists  are  as  keen  in  their  an¬ 
tagonisms  as  the  world  supposes  them  to  be.  But  when  discus¬ 
sions  of  this  sort  arise  they  feel  under  an  imperious  constraint  to 
maintain  their  owm  positions,  and  in  the  present  case  their  rival 
claims  are  not  easily  reconciled.  Hence,  as  the  controversy  has 
proceeded,  the  statements  have  tended  to  become  more  and  more 
pronounced.  Take,  e.g.,  that  unhappy  cheval  de  hataille,  un- 
denominationalism.  Probably  the  name  was  of  evil  omen.  At  all 
events,  it  lacked  definiteness,  and  definiteness  is  a  very  crucial 
element  in  such  questions  as  w^e  are  dealing  with  here.  At  first, 
indeed,  it  was  regarded  as  colourless.  But  of  late  it  has  assumed 
a  much  more  objectionable  character.  Its  critics  seem  to  have 
meditated  upon  It  until  it  has  become  a  synonym  for  all  kinds  of 
enormities.  After  all,  to  the  ordinary  mind,  its  deficiencies  would 
appear  largely  negative.  It  was  originally  supposed  to  include  the 
elements  of  what  may  fairly  be  called  the  Catholic  faith,  not  the 
host  of  doctrines  which  may  be  embodied  in  a  formal  creed,  but 
that  broad  Christian  truth,  such  as  is  expressed  in  the  Apostles’ 
Creed  or  the  Te  Deum  ,  w'hich  was  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 
Surely  it  will  be  admitted  by  most  candid  men  that  there  are  grand 
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Christian  verities  included  here  on  which  the  vast  majority  of 
i  Christians  are  substantially  agreed,  and  which,  for  the  most  part, 
they  would  regard  as  essential  to  salvation.  It  may  not  stand  any 
of  the  tests  by  which  orthodoxy  is  proved ;  but  at  all  events  it 
would  be  generally  accepted  as  a  confession  in  which  Christian  men 
of  different  parties  would  unite.  In  truth,  it  might  be  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  express  it  in  any  formula.  But  the  more  seriously  the 
whole  relations  of  the  subject  are  considered,  the  more  will  it 
become  evident  that  there  is  such  a  substratum  of  religious  truth 
on  which  men  apparently  of  the  most  opposite  views  in  Church  and 
State  might  found  a  system  of  common  instruction.  An  un- 
denominationalism  of  this  kind  is  at  all  events  conceivable,  and 
probably  a  large  body  of  men  would  be  willing  to  admit  that  if  a 
national  education  could  be  based  upon  it  it  would  heal  many  of 
our  divisions. 

It  is  equally  clear,  however,  on  the  other  side,  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  have  an  undenorainationalism  which  would  be  fatal  to 
belief  of  every  kind.  It  would  teach  nothing,  because  there  is  no 
truth  to  wffiich  some  class  of  objectors  might  not  be  found, 
lo  press  it  to  this  extreme  would  no  doubt  be  a  reductio  ad 
absurdum.  But  it  would  be  possible  to  carry  it  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  make  the  religious  teaching  a  mere  phantasm  or  something 
worse.  When  a  term  of  such  very  doubtful  interpretation  be¬ 
comes  the  centre  of  such  eager  ecclesiastical  and  political  con¬ 
troversies  it  is  easy  to  foresee  how  complicated  the  issues  will 
speedily  be,  and  how  certain  that  feelings  will  become  excited 
and  embittered  in  the  course  of  the  discussion.  It  is  reassuring, 
however,  to  remember  that  when  the  nation  comes  to  a  settle¬ 
ment  these  considerations  are  summarily,  perhaps  rudely,  brushed 
aside,  and  a  more  moderate  and  rational  conclusion  is  reached. 
Lord  Hugh  Cecil’s  very  exaggerated  view  of  undenominationalism 
will  not  produce  the  effect  to  wffiich  its  eloquent  phrasing  might 
entitle  it,  nor  will  the  alarmist  wffio  sought  to  persuade  us  that  it 
is  the  religion  of  the  man  in  the  street  which  the  angry  Noncon¬ 
formist  seeks  to  endow  accomplish  his  object.  Such  weapons 
of  discussion  irritate  the  opposing  party,  but  contribute  nothing 
to  a  practical  settlement.  Unfortunately  the  tendency  is  entirely 
in  the  opposite  direction.  In  the  course  of  a  controversy  in¬ 
numerable  little  incidents  are  apt  to  occur,  each  of  which  adds 
something  to  the  general  exasperation  without  contributing  a 
single  point  to  the  argument.  The  columns  of  the  Times  during 
the  last  two  or  three  months,  looked  at  from  this  standpoint,  have 
been  melancholy  reading,  especially  to  those  who  looked  at  them 
not  so  much  for  their  own  enlightenment  as  for  the  purpose  of 
watching  the  course  of  the  discussion.  The  conclusion  which  is 
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most  constantly  forced  upon  me  is  that  the  breach  between 
different  churches  is  palpably  widening,  and  that  in  face  of  the 
manifest  fact  that  no  church  will  really  reap  any  permanent  benefit 
and  that  a  large  section  of  the  best  men  of  all  sides  is  weary  of 
strife  and  anxious  for  a  wiser  understanding.  It  is  very  little  to 
say  that  religion  is  suffering  more  injury  from  these  protracted 
controversies  on  small  and  peddling  issues  than  would  be 
likely  to  result  from  any  probable  settlement  of  the  main  issue. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  great  body  of  the  laity  in  all  the  churches 
w'ould  find  some  speedy  way  of  extricating  our  work  from  the 
present  embarrassment. 

The  very  last  policy  I  should  recommend  would  be  a  tamper¬ 
ing  with  conscience  for  the  sake  of  peace.  Such  advice 
would  be  in  opposition  to  every  principle  for  which  I 
have  ever  contended,  would  be  a  condemnation  of  my  entire 
life.  But  as  a  citizen  of  a  free  State  I  must  be  prepared  to  deal 
wdth  the  actual,  not  with  the  ideal.  If  Anglican,  Free  Church¬ 
man,  Jew,  Eoman  Catholic  could  all  understand  that  they  are 
not  the  Commonwealth,  but  simply  elements  in  it,  and  that  the 
utmost  they  can  ask,  however  large  their  majority  may  be,  is 
liberty  for  themselves,  not  the  right  to  impose  their  convictions 
upon  others,  we  should  have  taken  the  first  step  towards  recon¬ 
ciliation.  We  have  together  been  makers  of  England,  and 
together  we  have  to  share  its  great  responsibilities.  If  it  is  clear 
that  we  cannot  do  it  by  coming  to  a  compromise  on  our  points 
of  difference,  we  can  surely  exercise  mutual  tolerance,  and  this 
can  be  hoped  for  only  by  some  system  which  respects  the  convic¬ 
tions  of  both,  and  inflicts  no  real  injury  on  either.  If  any  sug¬ 
gestion,  however,  is  to  have  a  fair  and  dispassionate  hearing 
there  are  some  preliminary  conditions  which  must  be  observed. 
At  present  the  air  is  full  of  w^ar  cries,  some  of  them  of  a  very 
fierce  character.  We  must  get  rid  of  all  of  them  if  we  are  to 
give  any  proposal  an  impartial  consideration.  It  is  easy  to  excite 
the  feelings  on  either  side  by  a  skilful  use  of  its  own  watchword. 
But  to  play  upon  feelings  of  this  kind  will  only  be  to  extend  and 
exacerbate  the  controversy. 

Even  if  we  could  agree  w'e  should  not  have  overcome  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  the  case.  A  federation  of  the  churches  has  no  more  right 
to  dictate  State  procedure  than  has  a  single  church.  There  are 
hosts  of  citizens  who  are  outside  all  our  churches,  but  they  do  not 
lose  their  civic  rights  on  that  account.  It  has  been  extremely  un¬ 
fortunate  that  so  much  of  the  opposition  to  the  new  Education 
Acts  has  been  based  upon  objections  to  the  particular  doctrines 
which  are  likely  to  bo  inculcated  in  large  numbers  of  the  schools. 
Lady  Wimborne  has  indeed  done  most  valuable  service  by  point- 
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ing  out  the  perils  to  English  Protestantism  involved  in  the  growth 
of  the  High  Church  spirit  and  influence  in  the  Anglican  Church. 

This  extremely  marked  and  rapid  development  of  Eitualist  and 
semi-Romanist  tendencies  certainly  aggravates  the  peril  of  the 
situation.  On  this  point  I,  as  a  Nonconformist,  am  fully  justified 
in  insisting.  But  it  is  not  the  fundamental  ground  of  my  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  Acts.  I  object  to  the  State  teaching  any  ism,  and 
certainly  my  objection  would  not  be  removed,  even  if  it  were  not 
greatly  increased,  were  it  to  select  Congregationalism  for  its 
special  favour.  Rather  should  I  be  disposed  to  say  ;  Add  not  to 
your  cruel  hate  your  yet  more  cruel  love. 

It  was  because  some  of  us  took  this  view  in  1870,  just  as  I  take 
it  to-day,  that  we  were  denounced,  as  w’e  have  often  been  de¬ 
nounced  since,  as  advocating  a  godless  system  of  education. 
Xothing  is  more  easy  than  to  fling  out  vituperative  epithets  of 
this  kind.  But  surely  it  w’ould  not  be  easy  to  find  one  more 
absolutely  unfair  in  the  suggestions  which  alone  give  it  any  point 
than  this  particular  one.  A  more  religious  and  devout  man  than 
my  friend  Dr.  Dale  it  would  not  be  easy  to  name.  Anglicans  of 
all  schools,  including  distinguished  bishops,  have  recognised  the 
transcendent  service  he  has  rendered  to  evangelical  truth.  Yet  he 
was  a  convinced  supporter  of  the  separation  between  the  secular 
and  the  religious  in  national  education  (which  is  all  for  which  w^e 
contend),  the  system  which  is  denounced  as  Godless.  Its  simple 
position  is  that  the  State  can  have  no  right  and  no  competence  to 
interfere  in  the  province  of  religious  life  at  all.  I  have  not  met 
with  any  attempt  to  prove  that  such  interference  has  been 
attended  with  any  religious  benefit  to  the  children.  But  it  is 
quietly  assumed  that  religion  ought  to  be  honoured  by  being  thus 
included  in  the  curriculum  of  the  day-school.  I  feel,  I  hope,  as 
strongly  as  any  man  can  the  unspeakable  value  of  religious 
teaching.  But  I  venture  to  doubt  whether  for  its  highest  ends 
the  day-school  is  the  best  and  most  potent  instrument.  The 
home,  the  Sunday-school,  the  Church  are  (each  in  its  own  turn 
and  in  its  own  measure)  far  more  potent  instruments.  I  more  than 
doubt  whether  the  day-school  ever  plays  a  very  important  part 
in  this  culture  of  the  soul.  It  is  urged,  often  w'ith  great  effect, 
and  doubtless  with  intense  sincerity,  that  a  day-school  in  which 
there  is  no  recognition  of  religious  truth  w’ould  leave  a  most 
terrible  void  in  the  education  of  the  child.  Certainly,  if  it  was 
understood  that  the  child  was  to  be  taught  nothing  else  but 
what  is  given  in  the  hours  for  secular  teaching  this  w’ould  be  so. 
But  that  is  really  not  our  position  at  all.  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  a  good  deal  of  the  controversy  turns  on  an  ambiguous 
use  of  the  term  education.  If  taken  in  its  full  sense  it  means  the 
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entire  equipment  of  the  child  for  the  service  of  life.  On  this  view 
the  State  passes  in  loco  parentis,  and,  as  it  undertakes  parental 
responsibilities,  must  necessarily  also  undertake  parental  duties 
But  this  is  a  false  view  of  the  position  altogether.  The  State 
undertakes  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  I  venture  to  think 
that  it  is  in  every  way  undesirable  that  it  should.  That  it  should 
seek  to  train  its  children  for  efficient  work  in  the  world  has  come 
to  be  pretty  generally  admitted ,  and  the  very  struggle  for  commer¬ 
cial  success  among  the  nations  of  the  world  renders  this  almost 
inevitable.  If  there  were  a  real  cause  for  anxiety  about  our  trade 
the  obvious  remedy  would  be  not  to  protect  the  trade,  but  to 
educate  the  tradesmen.  Hence  the  improvement  of  the  secular 
education  has  become  almost  an  imperative  duty  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  the  parent  is  to  abdicate  his 
function  and  the  responsibilities  which  belong  to  him  are  to  be 
assumed  by  the  State.  Were  that  so,  then  religious  men  would 
be  justified  in  insisting  that  the  teaching  of  religion  to  the  children 
was  part  of  its  paramount  duty.  Needless  to  say,  this  is  not  the 
actual  state  of  things.  Whether  the  education  actually  given  in 
national  schools  is  that  best  adapted  to  prepare  the  children  for 
the  business  of  life  is  a  question  outside  my  present  line  of 
inquiry.  Preparation  for  the  business  of  life  rather  than  the 
formation  of  character  by  the  inculcation  of  religious  principle  is 
the  proper  business  of  the  day-school. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  the  education  of  a  child  is 
more  practical  and  complete  in  the  hands  of  one  man  inspired 
by  one  noble  purpose  and  directed  to  one  enduring  end.  But 
where  this  cannot  be  secured  the  second  best  is  to  draw  the  lines 
of  division  between  the  two  sections  of  educational  work  with 
some  approach  to  accuracy.  There  could  hardly  be  a  country 
where  it  would  be  more  difficult  for  the  State  to  accept  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  religious  teaching  than  our  own.  It  is  not  only 
that  the  churches  are  many,  but  the  supremacy  which  has  been 
conceded  to  the  favoured  church,  and  the  spirit  which  this  has 
developed  in  the  clergy^  would  render  any  arrangement  which 
did  not  give  the  absolute  control  to  the  favoured  body  exceedingly 
difficult.  So  far  from  desiring  to  bring  railing  accusations  against 
the  clergy,  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  their  desire  to  retain 
the  education  of  the  children  in  their  own  hands  is  due  to  a  belief 
that  the  responsibility  for  this  service  rests  upon  them.  It  may 
be  as  difficult  for  Nonconformists  to  understand  this  state  of  mind 
as  it  is  for  them  to  believe  that  the  Nonconformists  in  their  turn 
are  influenced  by  a  sincere  belief  that  the  interference  of  the 
State  in  such  work  is  a  wrong  to  conscience  and  an  injury  to 
the  work  which  it  endeavours  to  do.  There  must  be  more  of  an 
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(endeavour  on  each  side  to  comprehend  the  other  before  there  can 
even  be  the  dawning  of  a  hope  for  a  religious  concordat.  In  the 
meantime,  here  lies  the  secret  of  a  good  deal  of  the  asperity 
which  has  marked  this  controversy.  While  Churchmen  look  with 
jealous  eye  upon  the  intrusion  of  Nonconformists  into  this  educa¬ 
tional  work,  they  in  their  turn  are  pretty  sure  to  meet  this  feeling 
with  retorted  scorn,  and  so  the  angry  strife  proceeds.  There  is 
little  evidence  that  either  party  gains  anything  from  the  con¬ 
troversy,  while  the  vital  interests  that  are  really  at  stake  are 
seriously  compromised. 

The  separation  of  the  secular  from  the  religious  teaching  in 
the  day-schools  might  be  so  effected  as  to  be  made  extremely 
offensive,  and  there  might  be  an  avowed  and  almost  an  ostenta¬ 
tious  exclusion  of  all  reference  to  religion  and  religious  ideas 
within  the  walls  of  the  school.  The  Bible  might  be  excluded  alto¬ 
gether,  even  historical  lessons  taken  from  it  being  strictly  pro¬ 
hibited.  The  teachers  might  be  required  never  to  mention  the 
name  of  God  or  to  refer  to  any  sanction  derived  from  His  authority. 
But  this  would  be  simply  a  reductio  ad  ahsurdum.  They  must, 
indeed,  be  extremely  aggressive  unbelievers  who  insisted  on  so 
extreme  a  prohibition ,  and  the  most  scrupulous  deference  to  the 
Agnostic  conscience  would  hardly  require  a  State  to  adopt  such  an 
exaggerated  neutrality. 

But  the  entire  omission  of  all  religious  teaching  would  be 
extremely  painful  to  a  large  number  of  those  who  are  most 
jealous  of  any  intrusion  of  the  State  into  the  realm  of  spiritual 
teaching.  If  this  were  a  mere  sentiment,  it  would  still  be  entitled 
to  respect.  But  that  respect  certainly  should  not  be  carried  so 
far  as  to  wound  the  consciences  of  others.  But  the  moment  an 
attempt  is  made  to  draw  up  a  practical  programme  this  difficulty , 
as  already  seen,  at  once  presents  itself.  A  large  and  varied 
experience,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  America  and  the 
Colonies,  has  shown  that  there  is  no  solid  neutral  ground  betw'een 
the  restriction  of  the  State  to  the  strictly  secular  department  and 
the  recognition  bf  denominationalism. 

The  Acts  introduced  by  Mr.  Balfour’s  Government  forced  the 
question  into  the  prominence  which  it  holds  to-day.  Under  the 
previous  law  the  “  voluntary  schools  ”  were,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  large  districts  of  the  country ,  close  preserves  of  ecclesiasticism , 
whether  Anglican  or  Roman,  and  their  supporters  were  supposed 
by  their  private  contributions  to  provide  for  the  denominational 
teaching  which  was  given.  The  Act  of  1902  practically  gave  the 
coup  de  grace  to  that  arrangement,  and  it  is  pretty  evident  that 
the  present  system  of  provided  and  non-provided  schools  can  at 
best  be  only  temporary.  Surely  the  time  has  come  when,  for  the 
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sake  of  all  the  interests  concerned,  it  is  desirable  that  the  schools 
of  the  country  should  all  be  under  one  public  authority  ani 
conducted  on  one  approved  system.  I  for  one  am  perfectly 
prepared  to  admit  that  if,  in  carrying  out  this  idea,  the  old 
voluntary  schools  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  State,  ample 
compensation  should  be  given  to  those  who  provided  the  build¬ 
ings.  The  extravagant  figure  at  which  the  amount  required  for  ' 


this  purpose  has  been  placed  by  some  of  the  supporters  of  these 
institutions  will  have  to  be  revised  with  extreme  care.  But  that 
certainly  is  a  point  which  ought  not  to  provoke  any  excited  con¬ 
troversy.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  business,  and  should  be  settled 
on  purely  business  principles.  Any  reasonable  amount  that  could 
be  required  ought  not  to  alarm  gentlemen  who,  with  such  a  light 
heart,  have  spent  millions  on  our  Army  and  Navy,  to  which  the 
sum  needed  would  be  a  mere  bagatelle.  The  demand  might  be 
rather  inconvenient  at  present ,  but  it  would  really  be  worth  while 
for  the  nation  to  make  some  sacrifice  in  order  to  have  the  absolute 
control  of  the  schools  for  whose  work  it  has  to  pay.  Here,  then, 
is  really  the  first  suggestion  as  to  a  possible  arrangement.  We 
have  had  quite  enough  of  experimental  legislation.  A  compro¬ 
mise  which  seemed  to  have  in  it  elements  of  fairness  has  been 
weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting.  We  have  had  special 
Commissions  for  the  purpose  of  garnering  the  lessons  taught  by 
experience,  but  those  lessons  have  to  a  large  extent  been  allowed 
to  lie  in  the  portly  volumes  in  which  they  are  preserved.  It  is  high 
time  that  we  should  w’ake  out  of  these  dreams  and  seek  a  settle¬ 
ment  in  some  way  worthy  of  our  national  character.  It  should 
be  of  a  kind  which  promises  permanence,  and  in  order  to  ensure 
this  its  schools  should  all  be  the  property  of  the  State  and  should 
be  placed  under  public  control. 

What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  to  become  of  the  religious 
instruction?  It  is  on  this  point,  of  course,  that  Nonconformists 
must  be  expected  to  make  concessions.  But  these  must  be  wisely 
considered,  or,  however  well  intended,  they  may  prove  utterly 
useless.  The  statesman,  it  must  be  remembered,  will  certainly 
take  account  of  other  considerations  than  the  feelings  of  any 
church  or  churches.  He  has  to  deal  with  hard  practical  issues, 
which  cannot  be  disposed  of  by  the  interchange  of  complimentary 
phrases  and  kindly  words  between  different  religious  bodies.  The 
true  opposing  parties  on  the  question  of  religious  education  are  so 
far  balanced  that  neither  of  them  can  reasonably  expect  that  its 
views  should  dominate  the  w'hole  community.  Outside  them  all 
is  a  large  body  of  parents,  of  course,  directly  interested  in  the 
settlement  of  the  question,  extremely  resentful  of  the  delays 
w^hich  have  been  interposed  in  the  way  of  the  education  of  their 
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children,  and  numbers  of  them  believing  that  it  is  the  priests, 
including  under  the  title  clerics  of  all  schools,  who  are  really 
standing  in  the  way  of  a  settlement  which  would  be  for  the  good 
of  all  classes,  but  which  would  be  of  special  value  to  working¬ 
men.  It  is  folly  to  suppose  that  he  can  ignore  their  view's  and 
attend  simply  to  the  feelings  of  the  churches. 

The  discussion  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress 
on  this  subject,  and  especially  the  decision  which  w'as  reached,  are 
suggestive  incidents  which  no  wise  man  can  possibly  ignore.  The 
resolutions  adopted  are  sufficiently  thorough  and  uncompromising, 
indicating  that  the  great  mass  of  people  represented  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  are  not  only  intent  on  a  more  effective  system  of  education 
generally,  but  have  really  got  a  very  scientific  idea  of  the  way  in 
which  the  work  is  to  be  done.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  conceive  the 
gathering  of  any  body  of  men  entitled  to  speak  with  better 
authority  on  behalf  of  those  for  whom  the  schools  are  intended. 
From  it  comes  the  simple  demand  that  the  education  in  all  State- 
supported  schools  shall  be  secular.  Nothing  would  be  easier  for 
those  who  think  they  know  their  w'ants  better  than  they  know 
them  themselves  to  assure  them  that  they  are  mistaken  in  this 
matter.  The  difficulty  would  be  to  convince  them  that  they  are 
wrong.  It  has  to  be  remembered ,  after  all ,  that  they  provide  for  a 
large  portion  of  the  cost,  and  are  responsible  for  a  large  proportion 
of  the  children  w'ho  are  to  be  educated.  The  old  question,  there¬ 
fore,  comes  again.  Is  it  possible  in  any  way  to  meet  the  con¬ 
flicting  wishes  of  those  who  insist  that  the  Government  shall  not 
interfere  with  religious  teaching ,  and  those ,  on  the  other  hand ,  who 
maintain  that  education  without  it  lacks  its  most  vital  element  ? 

For  myself,  I  believe  in  both  these  propositions,  and  can  see  no 
difficulty  in  this  reconciliation  if  it  be  undertaken  with  a  desire  to 
make  it  thoroughly  complete.  It  wdll,  I  suppose,  be  universally 
agreed  that  on  the  parent  the  primary  responsibility  for  this  work 
rests.  The  misfortune  is,  as  would  be  conceded  with  equal 
unanimity,  that  the  parent  is  so  often  incompetent  for  the  task, 
and  at  the  same  time  insensible  to  its  real  importance.  This  is  a 
disappointing  confession,  for  we  have  now  had  a  system  of  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  through  which  more  than  a  generation  have 
passed,  and  if  the  parents  have  not  yet  awakened  to  the  supreme 
importance  of  religious  instruction,  it  says  little  for  the  value  of 
that  which  has  been  given.  It  can  hardly,  however,  be  questioned 
that  if  the  task  were  devolved  upon  the  parent  it  would  in  a  large 
number  of  instances  be  entirely  neglected. 

Are  we,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  if  the  State  does  not  under¬ 
take  the  religious  education  the  work  would  be  left  entirely 
undone?  Certainly  the  suggestion  that  the  training  of  the  children 
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of  the  people  in  the  service  of  God  is  to  be  left  to  a  miscellaneous  ! 
body  of  teachers  not  even  selected  for  the  purpose,  and  that  should 
they  for  any  reason  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  respond  to  the  call 
these  children  must  be  abandoned  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
secularism,  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  trifle  grotesque.  There  has  been 
there  still  is,  in  the  country  an  agency  in  the  Sunday-school  which  I 
has  rendered  a  service  in  this  department  wdiich  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  overpraise.  I  am  quite  willing  to  be  credited  with  an  ■ 
undue  partiality  for  the  Sunday-school.  If  so  it  is  because  I  have 
been  familiar  with  its  history  and  w’ork,  have  known  it  intimately 
as  teacher  and  pastor,  have  been  familiar  with  men  and  w’omen  in 
it  whose  lives  have  simply  been  lives  of  noble  self-sacrifice  in  this 
God-like  work.  I  am  told  to-day  that  the  Sunday-school  teaching 
requires  a  different  class  of  workers  from  those  who  did  such 
service  in  the  past,  that  they  should  be  acquainted  with  the  most 
assured  results  of  the  Higher  Criticism ;  that  is,  if  the  suggestion 
means  anything,  that  their  teaching  should  be  marked  by  a  higher 
culture.  Even  Mr.  Bardsley  tells  us  that  the  influence  of  the 
Sunday-school  is  incomparably  less  than  that  of  the  day-school. 
It  is  (he  says  afterw'ards)  very  difficult  for  an  ordinary  teacher  to 
give  a  lesson  to  scholars  the  more  intelligent  of  whom  have  never 
heard  of  David  or  St.  Peter,  and  have  no  idea  where  Jerusalem  is. 

I  have  known  large  numbers,  both  of  teachers  and  scholars,  but 
I  never  met  either  scholar  or  teacher  answering  to  Mr.  Bardsley’s 
idea.  There  may  be  schools  in  extremely  poor  districts  where 
they  are  found,  but  I  venture  to  think  that  even  in  them  men  of 
ordinary  good  sense  and  Christian  principle  would  be  better 
equipped  for  the  work  than  distinguished  critics.  It  is  possible 
even  for  higher  critics  to  take  themselves  too  seriously.  They  may 
have  their  sphere ,  but  assuredly  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary 
Sunday-school,  and  wherever  it  is  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
fully  occupying  the  place  of  religious  education.  The  education 
that  is  wanted  is  that  of  the  heart ,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  it 
may  be  successfully  given  by  some  who  have  not  been  trained  in 
universities  or  even  in  high  schools.  I  have  known  plain  honest 
men  of  toil,  and  women  just  as  simple  and  unlearned,  who  have 
been  so  signally  blessed  in  the  work  of  the  Sunday-school  that 
numbers  have  come  to  look  up  to  them  with  inexpressible  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  inspiring  influence  they  have  had  upon  their  lives. 

I  could  write  much  more  warmly  and  fully  on  this  subject.  I 
confess  I  look  anxiously  upon  attempts  to  improve  our  Sunday- 
schools.  They  are  among  our  most  valuable  national  assets,  and 
any  weakening  of  their  influence  would  be  a  distinct  national 
calamity.  The  experience  derived  from  them  is  valuable  because 
they  supply  the  example  of  a  kind  of  agency  which  might  fill  the 
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I  yacuum  which  is  left  by  the  restriction  of  the  day-school  work  to 
I  secular  instruction.  But  it  is  not  suggested  that  it  is  only  volun¬ 
tary  workers  who  should  do  the  work  which  in  this  case  w'ould 
of  necessity  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  churches.  There  is  no 
obvious  reason  why  the  churches  should  not  employ  a  body  of  paid 
teachers  for  this  distinct  and  specific  work.  1  see  no  objection  to 
the  day-school  teachers  being  engaged  and  paid  for  this  special 
service,  provided  only  no  opportunity  be  allowed  for  linking  this 

Iin  with  their  obligation  to  the  managers  of  the  day-schools. 

All  that  the  State  would  do  in  connection  with  this  arrangement 
would  be  to  allow  the  use  of  the  day-school  premises  at  certain 
specified  times.  These  times  could  not  form  part  of  the  school 
hours,  and,  indeed,  should  be  kept  distinct  from  them.  Equal 
facilities  should  be  given  to  the  different  churches,  and  support, 
responsibility,  control,  and  work  should  be  left  entirely  in  their 
hands.  It  would,  of  course,  be  almost  vain  to  hope  that  the  clergy 
of  all  churches  should  adopt  a  self-denying  ordinance  by  which 
they  would  voluntarily  give  up  all  share  in  the  management.  It 
is  in  the  very  nature  of  things  that  ministers  of  religion  should 
be  prone  to  exaggerate  points  of  difference ,  and  this  consideration 
alone  suggests  the  wisdom  of  leaving  a  management  that  bristles 
with  difficulty  at  every  point  to  be  dealt  with  by  men  of  affairs 
who  recognise  the  necessity  of  having  a  plan  which  at  least  will 
work.  There  is  a  further  reason  for  the  adoption  of  this  policy. 

|j  Unfortunately  a  large  number  of  Christian  ministers  consider 
I  themselves  to  be  priests,  and  priests  are  too  much  disposed  to 
I  believe  that  the  education  of  the  child  should  be  in  their  hands, 
p  But  that  is  not  the  view  which  is  taken  by  the  people,  not  even 
j  by  those  who  look  up  to  ministers  of  the  Gospel  with  honour  and 
I  respect.  The  idea  of  any  actual  exclusion  of  the  clergy  from 
P  school  management  is  clearly  out  of  the  question  except  by  their 
own  act.  They  wall  be  wise  for  the  sake  of  all  the  interests  that 
are  dear  to  them ,  how’ever ,  if  they  make  it  abundantly  clear  that 
I  their  only  desire  about  the  schools  is  that  they  should  be  made 
effective  instruments  for  elevating  the  character  and  increasing 
the  true  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

i  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  discuss  with  any  minuteness  the 
different  parts  of  the  Manchester  scheme.  Altogether  it  is  scarcely 
too  much  to  say  that  any  proposals  for  a  permanent  settlement 
I  must  really  be  conceived  in  a  bolder  spirit,  have  in  them  more  of 
I  the  nature  of  concession,  and  contain  some  promise  of  finality, 
j  The  establishment  of  a  committee  of  experts  to  regulate  the  re- 

1j  ligious  lessons  in  particular  may  be  interesting  to  the  experts,  but 
*  will  hardly  be  attractive  to  the  general  public.  The  spirit  in  which 
1  the  article  is  conceived  is  so  praiseworthy  that  it  may  well  secure 
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for  its  proposals  a  kindly  consideration  which  otherwise  they  would  I 
not  receive.  Very  gladly,  too,  do  I  recognise  that  many  of  them  are 
such  as  we  could  heartily  accept.  Mr.  Bardsley  and  his  friends 
fully  recognise  the  right  of  complete  popular  control  over  all  the 
schools,  and  would  further  abolish  religious  tests  for  all  teachers 
But  one  of  the  main  differences  between  us  would  be  in  the  pro¬ 
vision  to  have  the  denominational  teaching  made  part  of  the 
regular  school  curriculum.  I  do  not  see  how  convinced  Noncon¬ 
formists  can  ever  agree  to  this.  But  it  is  useless  to  treat  it  here 
as  a  matter  of  controversy.  We  have  had  discussion  enough.  Is 
not  the  time  come  when  we  can  earnestly  follow  the  things  that 
make  for  peace? 

I  have  not  thrown  out  these  suggestions  without  a  very  clear 
perception  of  the  misrepresentation  or  misapprehension  to  which 
I  lay  myself  open.  I  know,  and  rejoice  to  know,  the  strength  of  the 
sentiment  w'hich  w'ould  resent  the  exclusion  of  religion  from  the 
schools.  But  I  protest  against  the  unfairness  of  such  a  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  proposal  which  I  have  here  advocated,  and  still  more 
emphatically  against  the  implied  suggestion  that  this  is  due  to 
any  lack  of  loyalty  to  the  Master  whom  I  desh*e  to  serve.  I  fully 
understand ,  also ,  that  no  plan  can  be  agreed  upon  until  it  has  been 
subjected  to  careful  sifting  by  those  deeply  interested  and  repre¬ 
senting  effectively  the  different  shades  of  opinion.  Even  then 
agreement  will  be  impossible  unless  men  of  different  parties  come 
together  prepared  to  make  sacrifice  for  a  great  national  good,  and 
in  a  true  Christian  service.  Probably  the  first  condition  of  this  is 
that  each  should  be  anxious  to  discover  what  is  good  in  the 
proposals  of  an  opponent  rather  than  combat  his  views  d  outrance. 
Finally,  we  have  all  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  not  to  give  to 
the  people  an  educational  system,  but  that,  in  the  last  resort,  they 
have  to  shape  it  for  themselves. 

J.  Guinness  Rogers. 

P.S. — The  speech  of  Mr.  Birrell,  the  new  Education  Minister, 
which  foreshadows  the  policy  of  the  Government,  is,  I  venture 
to  think,  of  happy  augury.  He  is  clearly  intent  on  effecting  a 
settlement  which  shall  be  moderate  and  conciliatory  on  all  sides. 
If  it  be  discussed  in  the  same  temper  there  seems  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  bringing  this  much-vexed  controversy  to  a  satisfactory 
issue. 
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Writing  on  the  eve  of  the  General  Election  it  would  be  quite 
i  idle  to  speculate  on  the  result,  which  will  be  known  as 
soon  as  this  article  is  published.  It  is  with  the  position  of  the 
I  Irish  Party  after  the  next  General  Election  that  I  purpose 
dealing.  I  think  I  may,  however,  fairly  assume  that  the 
Government  will  secure  a  substantial  majority,  and  at  the  same 
time  assume  that  it  wdll  not  be  a  majority  ‘  ‘  independent  of  the 
Irish  vote.”  Let  me  explain  what  I  mean  by  this  phrase.  I 
should  have  thought  it  capable  of  only  one  meaning  if  Mr.  Asquith 
had  not  found  two.  He,  some  time  since,  declared  that  he  w'ould 
not  accept  office  in  a  Government  “  dependent  on  the  Irish 
vote,”  and  Sir  Edward  Grey,  if  I  remember  rightly,  made  a 
similar  declaration.  But  Mr.  Asquith  subsequently  explained 
that  what  he  meant  by  the  phrase  was  merely  a  Government 
without  any  British  majority  at  all,  which,  like  the  last  Liberal 

I  Government,  would  be  in  a  minority  in  the  House  if  the  Irish 
support  was  withheld.  It  is  dangerous  to  prophesy  on  the  very 
eve  of  the  event,  but  I  believe  Mr.  Asquith  was  quite  safe  in  this 
limited  renunciation  of  office,  and  was  justified  in  at  once 
accepting  place  when  it  was  offered  him  by  the  Prime  Minister 
without  waiting  for  the  application  of  his  own  formal  test. 

But  it  was  at  first  naturally  assumed  that  Mr.  Asquith’s  self- 
denying  ordinance  applied  to  any  Government  dependent  for  its 
existence  or  destruction  on  the  support  or  opposition  of  the  Irish 

(1)  Though  this  article  was  written  on  the  eve  of  the  General  Election,  I  see 
no  reason  to  alter  a  sentence  in  view  of  the  result.  It  is  true  that  the  Liberal 
victory  has  been  even  more  complete  than  friends  hoped  or  foes  feared.  The 
Liberal  Government  is  now  unquestionably  strong  enough  to  grant  Home  Rule. 
I  still  believe  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  refuse  it.  It  cannot  indefinitely  resist 
a  demand  which  all  its  leaders  confess  to  be  just  and  urgent,  and  a  combination 
of  the  Irish  and  the  Labour  Parties  in  the  House  of  Commons  might  at  any 
time  imperil  its  colossal  majority. 

On  the  question  of  mandate,  to  the  very  last  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
insisted  that  Home  Rule  was  the  main  issue  at  the  election.  They  proclaimed 
that  every  vote  given  for  Campbell-Bannerman  was  a  vote  given  for  Home  Rule. 
They  cannot  now  refuse  the  judgment  they  invited.  Lord  Rosebery,  who  raised 
the  same  issue,  is  bound  by  the  same  verdict. 

Incidentally  the  elections  justify  the  views  I  have  expressed  as  to  the  danger 
nf  Lord  Rosebery’s  friendship  to  the  Liberal  Party.  Under  his  leadership  they 
suffered  an  overwhelming  defeat ;  upon  his  dissension  they  have  achieved  a 
stdl  more  overwhelming  victory. 
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Party.  It  is  in  this  sense  I  use  the  words  “dependent  on  the  | 
Irish  vote,’’  and  this  description,  I  believe,  must  apply  to  the  ' 
Government  in  which  Mr.  Asquith  is  Chancellor  of  the  Ex-  i 
chequer,  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Of  course  I  can  only  guess  the  figures,  and  cannot  say  until  the 
full  returns  are  published,  whether  the  task  of  the  Irish  Party 
will  be  easy  or  hard.  But  this,  I  think,  I  can  say  with  safety, 
that  no  Liberal  Government,  especially  with  a  large  Labour  wing, 
can  long  survive  the  determined  opposition  of  the  Irish  Party. 

It  was  well  said  by  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor  that  no  Liberal  Govern¬ 
ment  can  be  too  strong  to  grant  Home  Rule  or  strong  enough  to 
refuse  it. 

From  the  first  the  Irish  Party  made  it  quite  plain  on  what 
terms  its  support  could  be  secured  at  the  hustings  by  the  Liberal 
Government.  The  Prime  Minister  accepted  these  terms.  His 
memorable  speech  at  Stirling  defined  his  position  in  regard  to 
Home  Rule.  It  is  not  necessary  to  recall  the  terms  of  that  ' 
speech.  It  was  accepted  in  Ireland  as  satisfactory.  The  chief 
National  organ,  The  Freeman's  Journal,  the  following  morning 
declared  that  “  every  vote  given  for  Campbell-Bannerman  was  a 
vote  given  for  Home  Rule.’’  Lord  Rosebery,  from  his  own 
standpoint,  interpreted  the  speech  in  the  same  way.  He  declared 
that  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  had  raised  the  banner  of 
Home  Rule  in  its  most  pronounced  form,  and  under  that  banner 
he  declined  to  serve. 

From  that  speech  at  Stirling  the  Prime  Minister  has  never 
budged  an  inch.  In  spite  of  repeated  and  almost  abject  appeals 
for  some  loop-hole  of  return,  Lord  Rosebery  has  never  had  a  word 
of  explanation  or  invitation.  We  must,  therefore,  assume  that 
the  interpretation  put  upon  the  speech  alike  by  Nationalist  and 
by  Unionist  was  correct.  The  members  of  the  Government,  in¬ 
cluding  Mr.  Asquith,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Mr.  Haldane,  who  after 
that  speech  accepted  office  from  the  Prime  Minister,  must  be 
assumed  to  have  also  accepted  his  Irish  Policy.  Lord  Rosebery, 
it  must  be  remembered,  was  the  only  prominent  follow’er  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  who  formally  abandoned  Mr.  Gladstone’s  policy. 
Every  member  of  the  Government  has  proclaimed  his  allegiance  to 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  ideal  of  Home  Rule,  and  merely  reserves  the 
question  of  the  best  w^ay  of  giving  it  effect.  It  is  a  question  with 
them,  not  of  principle,  but  of  tactics. 

Early  in  the  election  campaign,  it  is  true,  some  of  the  Liberal 
leaders,  notably  Sir  Edwmrd  Grey,  declared  that  it  wmuld  be 
impossible  to  introduce  a  Home  Rule  Bill  in  the  next  Parliament 
because  there  was  no  mandate.  But  the  Unionists,  from  Mr. 
Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  dowm  to  the  smallest  of  the  small 
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fry  insisted  that  Home  Kule  was  the  chief  issue  before  the 
1  constituencies.  It  is  not  for  them  now  to  deny  that  the  country 
i  has  given  a  mandate  on  the-  question.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
wholly  irregular,  unconstitutional,  and  unprecedented  to  limit  an 
election  to  one  issue,  or  to  attempt  to  decide  before  a  Parliament 
is  elected  what  subjects  shall  or  shall  not  be  open  for  its  con¬ 
sideration.  Besides,  Sir  Edward  Grey  himself  unconsciously  dis¬ 
posed  of  the  difficulty  about  a  mandate  w-hen  he  pointed  out  that 
if  a  Home  Rule  Bill  were  introduced  and  passed  by  the  present 
Government,  the  House  of  Ijords  would,  if  there  were  the 
faintest  doubt  about  the  view  of  the  electors,  certainly  give  them 
an  opportunity  of  reconsidering  the  question. 

From  the  Irish  standpoint  it  is  quite  plain  that  Irish 
Nationalists  cannot  nor  will  not  consent  to  the  complete  shelving 
of  Home  Rule  during  the  life  of  the  present  Parliament.  For 
them  it  is  the  one  question.  Free  Trade  or  Fiscal  Reform  are 
very  small  matters  in  comparison.  They  are  willing  to  accept  one 
or  the  other  coupled  with  Home  Rule,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Protectionists  would  be  open  to  a  deal  on  those  terms. 
British  Free  Traders  may,  therefore,  have  to  consider  whether 
they  will  consent  to  be  saddled  with  Protection  as  the  price  of 
rejecting  Home  Rule.  Above  all  things,  Irish  Home  Rule  is 
urgent.  Ireland  is  perishing  from  exhaustion.  Emigration  is 
rapidly  drawing  away  the  population.  There  is  danger  that  if 
the  remedy  does  not  come  soon,  it  may  come  too  late.  In  the 
last  Parliament  the  whole  Liberal  Party,  now  the  Liberal 
Government,  joined  in  support  of  a  resolution  of  Mr.  Redmond 
declaring  the  existing  Government  in  Ireland  to  be  extravagant, 
incompetent,  and  intolerable.  Can  they  expect  the  Irish  Party 
to  be  patient  under  such  a  Government  ? 

The  Irish  Party  have  done  much  to  win  the  Liberal  victory ; 
they  are  entitled  to  claim  for  their  country  a  share  in  the  spoil. 
They  might  almost  as  well  abandon  Home  Rule  altogether  as 
consent  to  its  abandonment  for  the  next  Parliament,  when  the 
reaction  against  Unionism  should  have  at  least  partially  spent 
itself,  and  the  pendulum  again  begun  to  swing.  If  there  wms  to 
be  no  Home  Rule  in  this  Parliament,  what  hope  could  there  be 
of  Home  Rule  in  the  next?  Could  the  Liberals  who  shelved  it 
in  the  hour  of  their  strength  be  expected  to  push  it  to  the  front 
when  their  strength  was  on  the  w-ane?  In  my  conception  of  the 
duty  and  position  of  the  Irish  Party  in  the  next  Parliament, 
though  I  speak  only  for  myself,  I  speak  not  without  inside  in¬ 
formation.  I  w^as  for  years  a  member  of  the  Irish  Party  until 
private  business  claims  compelled  me  to  retire.  I  am  still  in 
constant  friendly  communication  wTth  its  leaders.  The  position 
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of  the  Irish  Party  appears  to  me  quite  plain.  It  will  take  up  in  i 
the  House  of  Commons  an  attitude  of  “  sjdendid  isolation”  and  ^ 
independence,  summarised  in  Dido’s  famous  phrase  : — 

“Tros  Tyriusque  mihi  nullo  discrimine  agetur.”  j 

Whichever  British  Party  is  prepared  to  do  most  for  Ireland 
w'ill  have  the  Irish  Party’s  support.  Whatever  the  British  issue 
may  be  involved,  the  vote  of  the  Irish  Party  will  be  determined 
solely  by  the  consideration  of  what  is  best  for  Ireland. 

I  have  heard  this  course  described  by  British  politicians  as  a 
dishonesty.  The  vote  of  an  honest  member  of  Parliament,  they 
declare,  must  be  decided  solely  by  the  merits  of  each  issue  as  it 

arises.  In  theory  this  rule  sounds  all  right  :  in  practice  it  is 

absurd.  Outsiders  are  apt  to  forget  that  there  are  at  least  two 
distinct  issues  involved  in  every  question  that  comes  before  the 
House  of  Commons.  One  may  be  petty  :  the  other  mo¬ 
mentous.  First,  there  is  the  particular  matter  itself  to 

be  considered,  and  secondly,  its  effect  on  the  Government.  To 
take  a  concrete  illustration.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  last  Government 
was  throwm  out,  nominally  on  the  question  whether  or  not  there 
was  a  sufficient  quantity  of  cordite  in  stock.  The  real  dominant 
issue,  of  course,  was  Unionism  or  Home  Eule.  Does  anyone 
fancy  for  a  moment  that  the  vote  of  a  single  Unionist  or  Home 
Euler  was,  in  the  slightest  degree,  influenced  by  his  personal 
opinion  as  to  the  sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of  the  stock  of 
cordite  ? 

With  Irish  Nationalists,  Ireland  must  be  always  the  dominant 
issue.  It  is  idle  to  talk  about  “Irish  gratitude”  to  England  for 
tardy  concession  of  small  instalments  of  justice  after  centuries 
of  confessed  oppression.  Hardly  less  idle  is  it  to  talk  of  gratitude 
to  the  Liberal  Party  for  the  adoption  of  Home  Eule  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  If  any  gratitude  w’as  due,  it  was 
due  to  Mr.  Gladstone  alone  for  the  splendour  of  his  advocacy. 

Let  us  understand  precisely  what  occurred  at  the  time.  It  is 
recklessly  stated  that  Mr.  Gladstone  broke  up  the  Liberal  Party 
by  his  adoption  of  Home  Eule,  or  by  w'ay  of  variation,  that  the 
Liberal  Party  sacrificed  place  and  power  by  its  generous  devotion 
to  Ireland.  I,  for  one,  never  doubted  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
the  great  majority  of  his  followers  took  up  Home  Eule  from  con¬ 
scientious  conviction  because  they  believed  it  was  just,  and  be¬ 
cause  they  believed  it  expedient  both  for  Ireland  and  Great 
Britain,  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
Liberal  Party  had  then  no  alternative  between  the  adoption  of 
Home  Eule  and  immediate  defeat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  the  General  Election  of  1885  Mr.  Gladstone  failed  to  secure  a 
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1  jyajority  independent  of  the  Irish  vote.  The  Irish  Party  then  as 
'  insisted  on  Home  Rule  as  the  price  of  their  support.  Its 

;  adoption  was  therefore  the  Liberals’  sole  hope  of  retaining  place 
I  and  power.  That  hope,  it  is  true,  failed,  though  by  a  very 
narrow  majority  the  Unionists  got  back. 

But  let  those  who  say  Home  Rule  broke  up  the  Liberal  Party 
mark  what  followed.  During  the  very  next  Parliament  Unionism 
was  beaten  and  disgraced.  A  strong  Home  Rule  reaction  w'as 
I  provoked  by  Mr.  Balfour’s  coercion  campaign  in  Ireland.  In  a 
single  session  iSIr.  Gladstone  and  Home  Rule  re-conquered  the 
constituencies,  and  the  Liberals  again  returned  to  power,  if  not 
with  a  large,  yet  with  a  substantial  working  majority.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  but  for  the  untoward  accident\  of  the  Parnell 
scandal  that  majority  would  have  been,  not  large  merely,  but 
absolutely  overwhelming.  All  this  surely  goes  to  prove  that 
Home  Rule  was  not  a  losing  cry  in  the  country,  that  Home  Rule 
was  not  responsible  for  the  defeat  and  disaster  of  the  Liberal- 
Party.  We  shall  see  presently  wdio  w’as  really  responsible. 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  Home  Rule  Bill,  in  spite  of  unprecedented 
obstruction,  was  carried  through  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords.  In  passing,  I  may  note  as 
a  hopeful  omen  for  Ireland,  that  no  great  reform  that  passed  the 
House  of  Commons  over  yet  failed  to  become  law'. 

It  is  now  an  open  secret,  though  it  was  then  concealed  from 
the  Irish  Party,  that  on  the  rejection  of  his  Home  Rule  Bill 
in  the  Lords  Mr.  Gladstone  counselled  an  appeal  to  the  country 
on  the  issue  of  Home  Rule,  and  was  willing,  if  his  advice  was 
adopted,  to  retain  his  position.  Who  can  tell  w'hat  would  have 
been  the  result  of  such  an  appeal  under  such  inspired  leadership? 
What  reason  is  there  to  suppose  that  the  electorate  which  had 
given  a  Home  Rule  majority  a  few  years  before  would  have 
retracted  its  verdict  when  the  measure  had  been  passed  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  had  been  stopped  by  the  Lords?  All 
this  is  now',  of  course,  a  speculation  on  probabilities.  But  one 
thing  is  clear.  It  docs  not  lie  in  the  mouth  of  the  Liberals  to 
say  that  Home  Rule  broke  up  the  Liberal  Party,  for  they  refused 
the  advice  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  go  to  the  country  on  that  issue. 
Mr.  Gladstone  bowed  to  the  decision.  He  retired,  and  Lord 
Rosebery  became  Premier.  He  accepted  that  high  office  as  a 
gift  from  the  Irish  Party  on  the  faith  of  the  Home  Rule  principles 
he  professed.  In  his  first  speech  as  Prime  Minister  he  proclaimed 
himself  as  thorough  a  Home  Ruler  as  Mr.  Gladstone.  “There 
has  been,”  he  said  in  that  speech,  “  no  change  of  principles,  but 
only  a  disastrous  change  of  leaders.”  The  last  section  of  the 
sentence  at  least  was  accurate. 
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It  was  Lord  Rosebery’s  shuffling  and  ineffective  leadership  that 
really  broke  up  the  Liberal  Party. 

When  the  dissolution  came  he  tacitly  abandoned  Home  Rule. 
He  went  to  the  country  on  the  cry  that  the  House  of  Lords 
should  be  mended  or  ended.  But  his  heart  was  not  in  the  fight. 
He  exaggerated  the  difficulties,  he  damped  the  ardour  of  his 
follow'ers,  he  encouraged  his  opponents.  He  anticipated  defeat 
and  he  secured  it. 

As  Leader  of  the  Opposition  his  erratic  egoism  and  his 
acrimonious  quarrel  wdth  Sir  William  Harcourt  reduced  the 
Liberal  Party  to  a  still  more  disgruntled  condition.  When  at 
length  he  resigned  as  a  protest  against  a  speech  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s,  and  w^ent  off  to  “  plough  his  lonely  furrow,”  something 
like  common  action  was  restored  to  the  Party,  to  be  disturbed 
by  a  re-entrance  as  abrupt  and  unreasoning  as  his  departure.  It 
was  Lord  Rosebery  who  committed  a  section  of  the  Liberal  Party 
to  the  Boer  War,  and  so  weakened  its  protests  against  its 
scandals,  and  secured  the  second  triumph  of  the  Unionists  as  he 
secured  their  first.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  when  Mr. 
Chamberlain  launched  his  fiscal  policy  Ijord  Rosebery’s  first 
ambiguous  speech  was  generally  interpreted  as  approval. 

The  view'  taken  by  Ireland  is  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  again 
pushing  the  Home  Rule  policy  to  the  front  and  keeping  it  there. 
Quite  naturally  the  Irish  Party  wall  refuse  to  connive  at  indefinite 
postponement.  One  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  strongest  arguments  for 
Home  Rule  was  that  ‘‘Ireland  blocks  the  way”  of  English 
reforms.  It  would  be  folly  for  the  Irish  to  abandon  that  position. 
The  view  prevails  amongst  a  certain  section  of  Liberals  that 
Ireland  should  be  content  to  postpone  her  claims  for  an  entire 
session  of  Parliament,  and  aid  the  Liberals  in  passing  Liberal 
measures  for  England.  It  is  a  very  natural  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  Liberals.  But  the  Irish  Party,  as  has  been  said,  regard 
the  question  solely  from  the  Irish  standpoint,  and  Ireland  hasi 
nothing  to  gain  and  everything  to  lose  by  such  an  arrangement, 
which  was  tried  wfith  such  disastrous  results  during  Lord 
Rosebery’s  administration. 

All  the  reforms  which  are  urgent  in  Ireland,  including 
University  Education,  are  involved  in  Home  Rule,  and  it  is  only 
by  Home  Rule  that  the  Liberals  can  help  them.  The 
Liberal  Government  will  only  have  to  face  the  question  boldly 
and  succeed.  Otherwise  they  will  have  to  consider  the  alterna¬ 
tive  of  relentless  Irish  opposition  in  the  new  Parliament.  Can 
it  be  doubted  that  such  opposition  would  be  sooner  or  later, 
and  sooner  rather  than  later,  fatal  to  Liberal  prospects.  But  it 
might  be  objected  that  the  Irish  Party,  by  ejecting  the  Liberals 
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j  office,  would  be  biting  off  their  noses  to  spite  their  faces, 

^'othing  of  the  kind.  The  Irish  want  nothing  from  the  Liberals 
but  Home  Rule.  The  Liberals  can  give  them  nothing  but  Home 
Rule.  If  they  cannot  or  will  not  give  Home  Rule,  then  the 
Irish  have  no  use  for  them.  The  Irish  risk  nothing  by  their 
I  expulsion,  and  are  ready  to  take  their  chance  of  a  re-shuffle  of  the 
cards.  The  Unionist  Party  is  in  the  melting  pot.  It  will  emerge 
pure  Tory,  free  from  the  Liberal  Unionist  amalgam.  Returning 
i  to  power  by  the  aid  of  the  Irish,  the  Tories  would  be  ready  for  an 

i  Irish  deal.  Mr.  Balfour,  it  is  true,  has  recently  declared  that  the 
Tory  Party  was  not  for  sale.  But  the  declaration  was  made  when 
there  was  no  market.  At  present  the  Party  are  on  the  eve  of 
liquidation  and  have  nothing  to  sell.  In  any  case  “  sale”  is  a 
coarse  and  inappropriate  wmrd  to  use.  But  we  have  more  than 
one  precedent  for  believing  that  when  it  suits  their  purpose,  the 
Tory  Party  will  be  as  willing  to  approach  the  Irish  question  in 
the  direction  of  Home  Rule,  as  they  were  when  Lord  Salisbury 
made  his  famous  speech  at  Newport,  and  sent  Lord  Carnarvon 
to  negotiate  terms  with  Mr.  Parnell,  or  in  more  recent  times 

iwhen  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Wyndham  called  the  distinguished 
Home  Ruler,  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell,  to  aid  them  in  revolution¬ 
ising  Dublin  Castle. 

There  is  one  important  branch  of  the  question  still  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Heretofore,  I  have  written  only  about  British  parties. 
What  about  the  British  public,  which  is,  after  all,  the  ulitmate 
court  of  appeal?  I  may  be  wrong,  of  course,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  the  British  public  has,  to  put  it  mildly,  no  objection  to  the 
settlement  of  the  Irish  question  on  the  lines  of  Home  Rule. 
When  Mr.  Gladstone  first  professed  himself  a  Home  Ruler,  the 
leading  Unionists  raising  the  cry  of  ”  dismemberment  of  the 
Empire,”  succeeded  in  arousing  a  storm,  half  panic,  half  fury 
in  England.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  proposals  were  defeated  by  a 
narrow  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  defeated 
and  expelled  from  power  by  an  enormous  majority  in  the  country. 
But  in  the  term  of  a  single  Parliament  the  tide  turned.  Great 
Britain  was  being  rapidly  converted  to  Home  Rule  when  Mr. 
Parnell’s  fall  arrested  the  process  of  conversion.  But  for  that 
most  lamentable  occurrence,  unquestionably  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
have  had  a  majority  sufficient  to  force  Home  Rule  on  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  House  of  Lords.  As  it  was,  he  had  a  majority  to 
carry  the  Bill  through  the  House  of  Commons. 

I  can  speak  wdth  some  personal  knowledge  and  authority  on 
English  feeling  during  Mr.  Gladstone’s  last  Parliament.  I  was 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  time,  and  I  addressed, 
I  I  believe,  more  Liberal  meetings  in  England  than  any  other 
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member  of  the  Irish  Party.  North,  South,  East,  and  West  I  I 
found  the  same  warm  sympathy  and  support.  I  remember  on  1 
one  occasion  at  a  great  meeting  in  London,  I  spoke  from  the  ] 
same  platform  as  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton.  Going  to  the  meeting  | 
Mr.  Buxton  warned  me  not  to  be  disappointed  if  I  found  the  i 
audience  a  little  apathetic  on  the  subject  of  Home  Eule.  Eeturn-  | 
ing  from  the  meeting  he  confessed  that  no  other  topic  excited  the 
same  enthusiasm. 

The  great  body  of  English  electors  have  no  objection  to  Home 
Rule.  Why  should  they?  The  pretence  of  “  dismemberment  of 
the  Empire  ”  scare  is  at  an  end.  As  the  Prime  Minister  truly  I 
said,  “  the  straw  has  been  knocked  out  of  that  scarecrow.”  The  1 
Carnarvon  affair  and  the  MacDonnell  affair  afford  conclusive  proof 
that  the  bogey  is  not  believed  in  by  those  who  have  used  it  for 
their  own  purposes.  A  self-governing  Ireland  would  have  as 
-  little  power  as  a  coerced  Ireland  to  dismember  the  Empire,  and 
infinitely  less  inclination.  The  British  Colonies  whose  good  will 
count  for  so  much  are  unanimously  enthusiastic  in  favour  of 
^Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  and  on  this  subject  they  are  entitled  to 
speak  with  the  authority  of  experts.  To  the  alliance  with  the 
United  States  which  England  so  earnestly  desires,  the  hostile 
Irish  vote  is  admittedly  the  great  obstacle.  That  hostility  can 
only  be  appeased  by  Home  Rule.  England  has  much  to  gain  by 
conceding  Home  Rule  :  what  has  she  to  gain  hy  opposing  it? 
Isa  discontented  Ireland  a  less  valuable  asset  to  the  Empire  than 
a  contented? 

The  financial  aspect  has,  of  course,  to  be  considered.  The 
Financial  Relations  Commission,  including  the  greatest  of  British 
financial  experts,  found  with  practical  unanimity  that  Ireland 
was  overtaxed  to  the  amount  of  at  least  tw’o  and  three-quarter 
millions  a  year.  A  strong  minority  report  set  the  over-taxation 
at  five  millions.  Recent  taxation  has  made  the  proportion  still 
more  glaring  and  oppressive.  It  is  true  that  Ireland  is  at  present 
taxed  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  It  is  a  pitiable  spectacle— the 
richest  country  in  the  world  plundering  the  poorest.  But 
England  has  the  shame  without  the  gain.  She  does  not  profit  by 
the  plunder.  It  goes  to  keep  Ireland  in  subjection.  Despotism 
is  always  extravagant.  Ireland  loses  everything ;  England  gains 
nothing  under  the  existing  system.  There  is  a  delightful  little 
fable  in  Oliver  Goldsmith’s  Vicar  of  Wakefield  which  is  directly 
in  point.  It  tells  of  an  alliance  between  a  dwarf  and  a  giant. 
It  begins  :  — 


Once  upon  a  time  a  giant  and  a  dwarf  were  friends,  and  kept  together. 
They  made  a  bargain  that  they  would  never  forsake  each  other,  but  go 
seek  adventures. 
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\  Then  it  tells  of  their  various  battles  and  achievements.  The 
1  dwarf,  “who  was  very  courageous,”  was  alw^ays  in  the  front  of 
j  the  fight,  and  got  all  the  wounds,  the  giant  got  all  the  honours 
!  and  spoils.  It  tells  of  a  last  tremendous  encounter  in  w’hich  the 
i  dwarf  was  several  times  in  danger  of  being  killed. 

'  At  last  the  victory  declared  for  the  two  adventurers,  but  the  dwarf  lost 

I  his  leg.  The  dwarf  had  now  lost  an  arm,  a  leg,  and  an  eye,  while  the  giant 
was  without  a  single  wound.  Upon  which  he  cried  out  to  his  companion  : — 
“My  little  hero,  this  is  glorious  sport.  Let  us  get  one  more  victory,  then 
we  shall  have  honour  for  ever  !  ” 

“No!”  cried  the  dwarf,  who  by  this  time  was  grown  wiser,  “No!  I 
declare  off.  I'll  fight  no  more,  for  I  find  in  every  battle  that  you  get 
all  the  honours  and  rewards,  but  all  the  blow’s  fall  upon  me.” 

The  story  fitly  typifies  the  financial  relations  of  the  poor 
country  and  the  rich.  What  is  a  flea-bite  to  England  is  a  tiger- 
bite  to  Ireland.  Ireland’s  contribution  is  of  little  or  no  service 
to  England.  The  joint  expenditure  is  ruinous  to  Ireland.  It  is 
for  their  mutual  advantage  that  each  should  pay  their  own  bills 
and  attend  to  their  own  affairs,  and  England  has  almost  come  to 
realise  the  truth. 

Since  Mr.  Gladstone’s  memorable  declaration  in  its  favour  the 
main  obstacles  to  Home  Eule  have  steadily  disappeared.  He 
was  compelled  to  attempt  in  conjunction  with  Home  Rule  a 
settlement  of  the  Irish  land  question,  and  introduced  a  Land 
Bill  for  that  purpose.  That  Bill  wms  utilised  by  his  opponents 
with  tremendous  effect  to  defeat  his  Home  Rule  policy.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  the  Times  protested  against  pledging  British 
credit  for  the  purchase  of  Irish  land  at  exorbitant  prices,  and 
prophesied  that  the  burden  of  repayment  would  fall  on  the 
British  taxpayer.  “  The  value  of  Irish  land,”  the  Times  de¬ 
clared,  “has  fallen  and  is  still  falling.  The  great  majority  of 
the  Irish  holdings  have  ceased  to  have  any  economic  value  at  all. 
Their  rents  are  impossible  to  collect  by  any  authority.” 

Quite  recently,  with  the  full  approval  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
the  Times,  an  Act  has  been  passed  by  the  Unionist  Government 
securing  the  landlords  an  extravagant  price  for  these  same 
holdings,  and  pledging  British  credit  for  its  repayment. 

Lord  Salisbury  proclaimed  the  Irish  people  incapable  as  the 
Hottentots  of  even  the  most  limited  self-government.  Local 
government,  he  declared,  was  even  more  dangerous  than  Home 
Buie.  But  later  on  Lord  Salisbury’s  Government  passed  the 
Irish  Local  Government  Act  which,  it  is  conceded  on  all  hands, 
has  been  a  splendid  success.  The  task  before  the  next  Liberal 
Government  is  simple  indeed  in  comparison  with  the  task  so 
heroically  attempted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  glorious  sunset  of 
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his  career.  The  steps  to  be  taken  are  shorter  and  easier  than  ^ 
the  steps  that  have  been  already  taken.  If  the  Liberal  Party  ^ 
prove  as  courageous  as  the  Irish  Party  are  determined,  the  long- 
vexed  Irish  Question  will  be  speedily  and  amicably  settled. 

The  Irish  Party  are  not  and  never  have  been  unreasonable. 
When  the  Home  Pule  Bill  was  rejected  they  gave  their  strenuous 
support  and  assiduous  attendance  to  carry  two  great  Democratic  ' 
measures — the  Parish  Councils  Act  and  the  Death  Duties  Act—  | 
for  England.  These  services  should  not  be  forgotten  by  the  j' 
Liberals.  Even  now  the  Irish  are  willing  to  bide  their  time,  I 
content  with  remedial  legislation  and  sympathetic  administration  I 
until  some  of  the  more  urgent  British  reforms  have  been  effected,  f 
But  they  cannot  permit  the  present  Parliament  to  run  its  course  I 
without  an  effective  declaration  in  favour  of  Home  Rule.  It  is  I 
indeed  probable  that  no  measure  of  Home  Rule  can  become  law  | 
without  another  General  Election.  The  House  of  Lords  may  be  I 
trusted  to  see  to  that.  It  might  possibly  suffice  to  pass  in  the 
present  Parliament  a  clear  and  strong  resolution  in  favour  of 
Home  Rule,  and  then  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  country,  a 
course  which,  it  wall  be  remembered,  was  successfully  adopted  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church. 
Against  such  a  course  no  single  member  of  the  Government  is 
committed  by  a  word.  All  this  is  a  question  of  tactics  which  it 
is  for  the  Irish  Party  and  the  Government  to  arrange.  But  one 
thing  is  certain.  The  Irish  Party  will  not  suffer  Home  Rule  to 
be  sacrificed,  either  to  the  continuance  of  the  Liberal  Govern¬ 
ment  or  the  maintenance  of  Free  Trade.  English  Free  Traders 
have  got  to  realise  the  price  that  must  be  paid  for  the  luxury  of 
misgoverning  Ireland.  It  is  a  choice  between  Protection  and 
Home  Rule. 


M.  McD.  Bodkin. 


THE  ANARCHY  IN  THE  CAUCASUS. 


A  New  Ph.4Se  of  the  Armenian  Question. 

For  more  than  a  year  the  Caucasus  has  been  in  a  turmoil  of  rebel¬ 
lion  from  end  to  end,  and  there  seems  at  present  no  sign  that 
a  more  peaceful  era  is  approaching.  The  troubles  are  chiefly  due 
to  the  racial  and  religious  divisions  of  the  inhabitants,  but  they 
have  been  accentuated  by  the  general  state  of  anarchy  now  obtain¬ 
ing  throughout  the  Russian  Empire.  The  Caucasus  wms  formerly 
divided  between  Turkey,  Persia,  and  the  kingdom  of  Georgia,  but 
in  the  eighteenth  century  the  Russians  commenced  the  conquest 
of  the  country,  which,  after  a  series  of  wars,  was  completed  with 
the  occupation  of  Kars  and  Batum  in  1878.  The  population  con¬ 
tains  a  greater  variety  of  elements  than  that  of  any  other  country 
of  the  same  size  in  the  world — the  languages  are  estimated  at 
forty -five.  But  the  great  majority  of  these  races  are  mere  frag¬ 
ments  of  a  few  thousands,  in  some  cases  hundreds,  of  persons. 
The  four  really  important  races  are  the  Georgians,  the  Armenians, 
the  Tartars,  and  the  Russians.  The  Georgians  occupy  the 
western  provinces  of  Transcaucasia,  the  Tartars  and  Armenians 
are  settled  in  the  eastern  provinces,  while  the  Russians  are  pre¬ 
dominant  in  Ciscaucasia,  and  scattered  about  Transcaucasia  as 
soldiers,  officials,  and  in  small  colonies.  The  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment  has  affected,  in  one  form  or  another,  all  these  races  and 
communities,  but  I  propose  to  limit  myself  for  the  present  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Armenian  question,  which  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  the  most  peculiar. 

The  Armenian  people  number  in  all  some  3,000,000  souls;  but 
since  the  break-up  of  the  Armenian  kingdom  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  they  have  always  been  under  different  alien  rulers,  and 
they  are  at  present  divided  between  the  Empires  of  Russia, 
Turkey,  and  Persia.  In  the  Caucasus  they  are  about  1,200,000, 
1,500,000  in  Asia  Minor,  a  few  hundred  thousand  are  in  Persia, 
while  the  rest  are  scattered  about  in  various  cities  of  Turkey, 
Southern  Russia,  India,  and  even  of  Western  Europe  and 
America.  But  even  in  Transcaucasia  and  Asia  Minor — the  very 
heart  of  their  ancient  kingdom — they  are  almost  everywhere  in  a 
minority.  In  the  towns  they  often  constitute  a  majority,  but 
in  the  rural  districts  they  are  usually  outnumbered  by  the  Tartars 
in  Transcaucasia,  or  by  the  Turks  and  Kurds  in  Asia  Minor.  At 
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the  same  time,  the  sum  total  of  the  Armenian  peasantry  far  out-  |  ^ 
number  all  the  urban  communities  put  together.  '  i 

The  history  of  the  Armenians  is  a  most  miserable  story,  but 
their  misfortunes  are  due  more  to  their  unfortunate  geographical  ^ 
position  in  the  pathway  of  the  numberless  Asiatic  hordes  ever  ^ 

pouring  westwards,  than  to  their  own  faults  of  character.  Within  ^ 

the  last  tw^enty  years  their  sufferings  have  been  greater  than  ever  ‘ 
and  it  seemed  at  one  time  as  though  they  were  destined  to  dis-  * 
appear  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  or,  at  all  events,  to  be  scat-  i  ' 
tcred  abroad  and  condemned  to  wander  forth  like  the  Jews. 
First  w’e  have  the  Turkish  persecutions,  beginning  with  the 
Crimean  War,  and  culminating  in  the  massacres  of  1895-6.  Then 
the  Russian  persecutions,  culminating  in  the  confiscation  of  their 
church  property  in  1903,  and  finally  the  Tartar  massacres  in 
1905. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Russian  occupation  the  Imperial 
Government  was  very  favourable  to  the  Armenians ;  as  Christians 
they  had  been  largely  instrumental  in  dispossessing  the  Tartar 
khans,  by  whom  the  South-Eastern  Caucasus  was  ruled and  by 
whom  the  Armenians  had  been  cruelly  persecuted.  Many  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Russian  forces  were  themselves  of  Armenian  origin, 
and  but  for  Armenian  help  Russia  w’ould  never  have  conquered 
the  country.  Freed  from  bondage,  they  prospered  in  every  branch 
of  trade  and  in  the  public  services ;  one  Armenian,  General  Loris 
Melikoff ,  actually  became  chief  Minister  to  the  Tsar  Alexander  II. 
They  were  loyal  to  Russia,  by  whom  they  hoped  to  see  their 
brethren  in  Turkey  freed  from  the  IMoslem  yoke,  and  their  com¬ 
mittees  were  tacitly  allow^ed  to  organise  anti-Turkish  plots  on 
Russian  territory.  They  were  indeed  Russia’s  vanguard  in  the 
Near  East. 

But  after  the  Turkish  w^ar  of  1877,  and  the  murder  of  Alex¬ 
ander  II.  in  1881,  Russia's  policy  underwent  a  threefold  change. 

The  mild  Liberalism  of  the  late  Tsar  gave  place  to  the  iron 
reaction  of  his  successor.  The  old  pan-Slavic  ideals  and  the 
theory  of  Russia’s  mission  to  liberate  all  the  Eastern  Christians 
was  succeeded  by  a  narrow  Russian  nationalism,  aiming  at  the 
Russification  of  all  the  alien  subjects  of  the  Empire.  Lastly,  the 
anti-Turkish  policy  was  abandoned  for  several  reasons.  In  the 
early  ’eighties  Anglo-Russian  relations  were  very  strained,  and 
war  between  the  two  Empires  seemed  imminent.  England,  as 
the  friend  and  protector  of  Turkey,  could  send  her  fleet  into  the 
Black  Sea  at  any  moment ;  and  as  Sevastopol  was  still  in  ruins, 

(1)  The  chief  khanates  were  :  Baku,  Shemakha,  Derbent,  Shusha,  Erivan,  and 
Nakhitchevan.  They  were  nominally  under  1‘ersian  suzerainty,  and  given  over  to 
Russia  by  the  treaty  of  Turkman  Chai,  in  1823. 
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Batiini  as  yet  undefended,  and  the  Black  Sea  squadron  barely  in 
its  infancy,  the  whole  of  Russia’s  southern  littoral  was  at  its 
mercy.  An  understanding  with  Turkey  was  therefore  desirable, 
both  to  supplant  great  Britain  in  the  Near  East  and  for  purposes 
of  self-protection.  One  of  the  first  conditions  of  such  an  under¬ 
standing  was  that  Russia  should  cease  to  befriend  the  Armenians 
and  to  discourage  their  anti-Turkish  conspiracies.  This  change 
of  attitude  fitted  in  with  the  above-mentioned  nationalist  and 
reactionary  tendencies  of  Russia’s  internal  policy. 

The  first  act  of  hostility  was  the  order  to  close  the  Armenian 
schools  in  1884 ;  but  it  was  rescinded  the  following  year.  Eleven 
years  later  they  were  again  partly  closed,  and  in  1897,  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  Armenian  massacres  in  Turkey,  which  Russia 
made  no  effort  to  stop.  Prince  Galytzin  was  appointed  Governor- 
General  of  the  Caucasus,  with  instructions  to  wage  war  against 
everything  Armenian.  He  closed  all  the  schools,  so  as  to  oblige 
the  Armenians  to  send  their  children  to  Russian  ones,  and  con¬ 
fiscated  the  school  property.  Besides  being  a  thorough  reaction¬ 
ary  of  the  Plehve  school,  he  was  animated  by  a  personal  bitter¬ 
ness  against  the  Armenians,  whom  he  regarded  as  dangerous 
rebels.  The  saying  of  Prince  Lobanoff,  “We  want  Armenia 
without  the  Armenians,’’  is  paralleled  by  that  of  Galytzin,  “In 
a  few  years  there  will  be  no  Armenians  in  the  Caucasus  save 
some  specimens  for  the  museums.’’  To  close  the  schools  was 
not  enough  ;  there  remained  the  other  great  bulwark  of  Armenian 
nationalism — the  Gregorian  Church.  Ever  since  the  disruption 
of  the  Armenian  State,  the  Church  has  formed  the  one  bond  of 
unity  for  the  race,  and  it  is  in  every  sense  a  national  Church,  to 
which  the  Armenians  are  devotedly  attached.  It  possesses  much 
valuable  property,  of  which  the  greater  part,  together  with  the 
famous  monastery  of  Etchmiadzin,  the  religious  capital  of 
.\rmenia,  is  in  Russian  territory.  Suddenly,  without  warning  or 
excuse,  the  Government  issued  a  deci’ce  which  practically 
amounted  to  the  confiscation  of  these  estates.  In  June,  1903, 
the  chief  of  police  of  Erivan  demanded  that  the  Catholicos  of 
Etchmiadzin,  Primate  of  the  Armenians,  should  give  up  the  keys 
of  the  safe,  and  the  title-deeds  of  the  Church  lands.  This  he 
refused  to  do,  saying  that  he  was  but  the  trustee  of  the  property 
for  the  whole  Armenian  nation,  not  only  in  Russia,  but  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  police  forcibly  entered  the  monastery, 
broke  open  the  strong  box,  seized  its  contents  like  common 
burglars,  and  even  subjected  the  aged  and  venerable  Catholicos 
liimself  to  gross  indignity. 

This  act  of  brigandage  at  once  turned  the  whole  Armenian 
people  into  revolutionists,  and  the  committees,  who  had  hitherto 
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existed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  against  Turkey,  now 
became  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Russia,  and  turned  all  their 
activities  and  resources  against  that  Government ;  in  this  they 
could  count  every  single  Armenian  as  an  adherent.  The  Arme¬ 
nians  all  over  the  world  gave  their  money  freely  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  Church  and  the  support  of  the  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment.  Prince  Galytzin  arrested,  punished,  and  exiled  to  Siberia  i 
numbers  of  Armenians,  ordered  dragonnades  of  Cossacks  in  the  1 
Armenian  districts ;  the  Armenians  replied  with  bombs  and  | 
revolvers.  Many  officials  wffio  had  taken  a  direct  part  in  this 
Armenophobe  policy  were  assassinated,  and  Prince  Galytzin’s own 
life  wms  attempted.  The  committees  acquired  a  power  they  had 
never  had  before,  and  became  the  veritable  bugbear  of  the  autho¬ 
rities,  who  saw  their  influence  in  every  disturbance.  The  char¬ 
acter  of  these  societies  became  more  and  more  violent ,  they  levied 
toll  on  wealthy  Armenians,  and  they  frequently  murdered  spies 
or  persons  who  objected  to  their  exactions.  The  Armenians  be¬ 
came  active  workers  in  the  general  Russian  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment.  The  Government  was  thoroughly  alarmed  at  the  agita¬ 
tion,  and,  finding  that  persecution  was  useless,  that,  since  the 
w'ar  in  the  Far  East  had  broken  out,  it  had  not  sufficient  troops 
to  subjugate  them  by  force,  it  bethought  itself  of  another  weapon 
to  use  against  them — the  Tartars. 

The  relations  between  the  Tartars  and  the  Armenians  are  of  a 
very  peculiar  nature,  and  the  two  races  have  been  brought  into 
bitter  antagonism  by  a  variety  of  causes.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  a  religious  difference,  the  Tartars  being  Mohammedans  of  the 
Shiite  persuasion,  and  the  Armenians  Christians.  Secondly, 
when  the  land  w'as  under  the  rule  of  the  Tartar  khans  and  of 
Persia  and  Turkey,  the  Armenians  were  cruelly  treated,  and 
mulcted,  plundered,  and  murdered  with  impunity.  Consequently 
the  Armenians  went  over  to  the  Russian  invader  as  soon  as  he 
appeared.  Since  the  conquest,  equality  of  opportunity  has  told  in 
their  favour,  and  they  have  profited  by  the  new'  order  of  things. 
The  Tartars,  especially  the  khans,  could  not  forgive  the  Arme¬ 
nians  for  the  part  they  had  taken  in  the  destruction  of  their 
domination,  nor  the  sight  of  their  former  rayahs  enjoying  wealth, 
comparative  security,  and  influence.  It  must  not  be  thought  that 
the  authority  of  the  khans  has  been  completely  destroyed ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  still  exercise  great  power  over  the  Tartar  masses 
accustomed  to  obey  them  for  centuries,  and  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  has  taken  many  of  them  into  its  service,  both  in  the  army 
and  the  administration.  In  many  districts  the  magistrates  and 
the  police  are  all  Tartars.  Their  w'ealth,  too,  is  still  considerable, 
and  the  Tartars  on  the  whole  are  richer  than  the  Armenians,  for 
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[  the  land  is  mostly  theirs.  At  Baku  they  possess  most  of  the 
house  property  and  the  soil  on  which  the  oil  wells  are  situated, 
whence  they  derive  large  incomes  in  ground-rents  and  royalties. 
In  the  same  town  they  have  most  of  the  trade  in  their  hands. 
Moreover,  they  lead  extremely  simple  lives,  spending  only  a  small 
part  of  their  income,  whereas  the  Armenians  wish  to  live  like 
Europeans,  in  well-built  and  expensively  furnished  houses,  to 
travel  abroad,  and  to  send  their  children  to  foreign  universities. 

,i  But  the  wealth  of  the  Armenians  makes  more  show,  and  therefore 
'  excites  the  envy  of  the  Tartars.  Another  essential  difference  is 
that  the  Tartars  are  naturally  warlike,  non -industrious,  and 
addicted  to  rapine  and  plunder  from  time  immemorial,  w^hereas 
I  the  Armenians  are  peaceful  and  hard-working.  Many  of  the 
:  Tartars  are  nomads,  who  spend  the  summer  in  the  mountains, 

■  and  descend  with  their  flocks  and  herds  to  the  plains  in  winter ; 
i  in  the  course  of  these  peregrinations  they  frequently  come  into 
I  armed  conflict  with  the  sedentary  Armenians.  There  are  whole 
!  villages  of  Tartars  who  have  no  other  occupation  than  plunder, 

I  and  even  the  khans  are  very  like  the  robber  barons  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  maintain  bands  of  freebooters,  who  regularly  “  forage  ” 
for  them.  Count  Vorouzoff-Dashkoff ,  the  Viceroy  of  the  Caucasus, 
said  to  me  some  time  ago,  that  all  the  Tartars,  rich  or  poor,  have 
“the  instinct  of  brigandage.”  According  to  a  secret  document 
I  on  the  conditions  of  the  Elizavetpol  province,  the  richer  and  more 
influential  are  the  khans,  the  worse  is  the  general  state  of  the 
country  and  people. 

,,  It  must  be  admitted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Armenians 
are  often  aggressive  and  arrogant,  especially  in  their  dealings 
with  the  Tartars,  whom  they  regard  as  an  inferior  race,  and  even 
if  less  wealthy  than  the  Tartars,  their  progress  has  been  to  some 
extent  at  the  expense  of  the  latter.  Then,  unlike  the  foreigners, 
who  depart  as  soon  as  they  have  made  their  pile,  the  Armenians 
;  have  come  to  stay,  and  their  influence  spreads  year  by  year. 
Districts  where  formerly  not  an  Armenian  was  to  be  found,  are 
now  full  of  Armenians,  and  every  place  to  which  they  extend  they 
tend  to  regard  as  within  the  Armenian  ”  sphere  of  influence.” 
Even  where  they  are  not  in  a  numerical  majority  they  manage  to 
acquire  the  monopoly  of  local  influence.  Thus  at  Tiflis,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Georgia,  where  they  are  under  40  per  cent,  of 
the  total  population,  they  form  an  overwhelming  majority  on  the 
town  council,  and  practically  run  the  town  ;  at  Elizavetpol,  where 
the  Tartars  are  in  a  decided  majority ,  the  Armenians  until  lately 
controlled  the  town  council ;  at  Baku  the  Armenian  producers 
only  possess  35  per  cent,  of  the  properties,  and  yet  five  members 
ji  out  of  seven  in  the  Soviet  Siezd,  or  council  of  naphtha  producers. 
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are  Armenians,  and  although  they  form  only  one-fifth  of  the 
population  they  have  a  majority  on  the  town  council. 

All  this  does  not  tend  to  make  them  popular ;  they  are  disliked 
by  the  Georgians,  the  Eussians,  and  the  foreigners,  as  well  as  by 
the  Tartars,  although  it  is  perhaps  as  much  for  their  good  quali¬ 
ties  as  for  their  faults  that  they  are  hated.  On  arriving  at  Baku 
I  was  very  much  struck  by  the  bitter  feeling  which  the  foreigners 
displayed  towards  the  Armenians ;  one  prominent  Englishman 
said  he  would  be  glad  to  see  every  Armenian  wiped  out,  and  the 
others  were  almost  unanimous  in  declaring  that  the  Armenians 
were  the  sole  cause  of  the  troubles,  and  in  expressing  sympathy 
for  the  Tartars.  One  is  naturally  inclined  to  believe  the  judgment 
of  unbiased  foreigners  who  ought  to  know  the  situation ;  but  on 
inquiring  more  carefully  into  the  question  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  foreigners  are  not  so  impartial  as  they  seem.  In  the  first 
place,  they  are  in  close  competition  with  the  Armenians,  who  are 
very  capable,  hard-working,  and  sometimes  not  over-scrupulous 
business  men,  whereas  the  Tartars,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
have  no  interest  in  the  oil  industry  beyond  receiving  the  ground- 
rents  on  their  land.  Then  the  Armenian  working-man  is  more 
exacting  in  his  demands  than  the  Tartar ;  he  wants  ever  higher 
wages,  better  food  and  lodging,  shorter  hours,  &c. ;  he  is  ready 
to  go  out  on  strike  to  get  what  he  wants,  and  he  joins  revolu¬ 
tionary  societies  ;  whereas  the  Tartar  is  content  to  live  in  the  most 
primitive  conditions.  The  Tartar  is  accustomed  to  obey,  he  never 
takes  part  in  strikes,  and  is  therefore  regarded  as  a  more  desirable 
w^orkman  than  the  Armenian.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  Armenians 
the  foreigners  w'ould  have  had  the  whole  oil  industry  in  their 
hands.  Another  reason  for  the  unpopularity  of  the  Armenian  is 
his  manners.  The  Tartar  has  a  great  charm  of  manner  and  a 
gentlemanly  dignity  common  to  all  Moslems,  as  the  result  of 
having  been  a  ruling  caste  for  centuries,  which  endears  him  to 
all  whom  he  does  not  happen  to  murder  or  rob.  I  have  met 
many  Tartars  whom  I  could  not  help  liking,  although  1  knew 
them  to  be  utter  scoundrels.  The  Armenians,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  pertinacious,  inquisitive,  pushing  to  the  point  of  rudeness, 
and  unconciliatory.  There  are,  of  course,  many  exceptions,  and 
I  have  known  some  whose  manners  were  those  of  European 
gentlemen,  while  their  hospitality  is  of  the  wannest.  The 
Armenian  peasants,  too,  of  whom  the  average  traveller  sees 
nothing,  have  quite  as  much  charm  as  the  Tartars,  besides  being 
industrious  and  honest,  which  the  Tartars  are  not. 

What  the  relations  of  the  Government  with  the  Tartars  were  is 
not  quite  clear.  The  Armenians  accuse  it  of  having  directly  en¬ 
couraged  the  Tartars  to  attack  them,  and  declare  that  the  khans 
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!  possess  proofs  of  its  complicity,  which  is  the  reason  why  no  one 
was  punished  for  the  massacres.  But  it  is  clear,  I  think,  that  the 
obviously  anti-Armenian  policy  of  the  Government  was  of  itself 
sufficient  to  encourage  the  Tartars  in  the  belief  that  they  might 
murder  and  plunder  with  impunity.  Of  Prince  Galytzin’s  com¬ 
plicity  there  is  no  direct  evidence,  for  he  left  the  Caucasus  in 
July,  1904,  and  never  returned,  whereas  the  first  Baku  outbreak 
did  not  occur  till  1905.  But  many  of  his  subordinates  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  accomplices  of  the  Tartars,  especially  Prince 
Nakashidze,  the  Governor  of  Baku. 

After  Prince  Galytzin  left  the  Caucasus  no  successor  was 
=  appointed  for  some  time.  General  Freze,  his  civil  assistant,  being 
i  left  in  charge,  and  later  General  Malama,  the  military  assistant. 

:  Galytzin’s  anti-Armenian  methods  were,  however,  continued. 
The  first  outbreak  at  Baku  took  place  in  February,  1905 ;  the 
immediate  cause  seems  to  have  been  the  murder  of  a  Tartar  by 
'  an  Armenian,  but  such  occurrences  are  endemic  in  the  Caucasus, 

I  and  no  great  importance  can  be  attached  to  them.  The  Tartars 
1  fell  upon  the  Armenians  en  masse,  and  proceeded  to  massacre 
I  them  and  burn  and  plunder  their  houses.  The  Armenians,  being 
I  in  a  minority,  and  insufficiently  armed,  sent  repeated  requests  to 
I  Prince  Nakashidze  for  assistance,  but  the  Governor  paid  no  atten- 
:i  tion  to  them,  and  in  the  street  openly  encouraged  the  Tartars. 

Having  seen  some  too  officious  soldiers  disarm  a  party  of  Tartars 
i:  he  had  the  weapons  returned  to  them.  After  the  massacre,  in 
;  which  large  numbers  of  Armenians  were  murdered  and  many 
houses  robbed  and  burnt,  a  reconciliation  was  patched  up  through 
the  intervention  of  the  religious  chiefs  of  the  two  communities, 

;  but  feeling  still  ran  very  high.  Neither  the  Tartars  nor  any  of  the 
guilty  officials  were  punished,  but  the  Armenian  committee  con- 
■  demned  Nakashidze  to  death,  and  blew  him  up  with  a  bomb.  At 
the  same  time  the  Armenians  of  Baku,  foreseeing  further  trouble, 

I  proceeded  to  collect  arms  and  prepare  for  self-defence  and  revenge, 
p  Various  minor  outbreaks  occurred  at  Erivan  and  other  places, 
i  and  in  May  Nakhitchevan ,  in  the  Araxes  valley,  was  the  scene  of 
n  a  hideous  massacre.  It  is  a  small  town  of  8,000  or  10,000  in¬ 
habitants,  of  whom  three-quarters  are  Tartars  and  the  rest 
Armenians.  The  success  of  the  Baku  atrocities  encouraged  the 
1  former  to  arrange  a  replica  in  this  district,  and  a  regular  con- 
!  spiracy  was  made  for  the  purpose.  About  the  middle  of  May  the 
Armenians  saw  that  the  situation  was  becoming  dangerous,  and 
appealed  to  the  authorities  for  protection,  and  the  Armenian 
;  mayor  and  Bishop  of  Erivan,  and  the  Eussian  Vice-Governor, 
i!  arrived  on  the  24th.  The  next  day  the  Armenians  refused  to  go 
ij  to  the  bazaar  and  open  their  shops,  but  the  Tartar  khans,  including 
I  VOL.  LXXIX.  N.S.  C  C 
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the  Mayor  of  Nakhitchevan,  persuaded  them  to  go,  assuring  them  4 
that  they  need  have  no  fear.  The  few  soldiers  stationed  in  the 
town  had  gone  out  for  shooting  practice  that  morning.  Suddenly 
the  Tartars  rose  as  one  man  on  a  given  signal,  and  fell  on  the 
Armenians  in  the  bazaar.  They  were  divided  into  four  parties 
each  with  separate  duties.^  Armenian  shops  were  plundered,  and 
fifty-two  Armenians  were  murdered,  six  being  burnt  alive.  One 
of  them  named  Adamoff,  the  richest  merchant  in  the  town,  was 
found  dead  in  his  burnt  shop,  and  his  body  was  then  sprinkled 
with  kerosene  by  the  Tartars  and  set  on  fire.  About  180  Arme-  ! 
nian  shops  out  of  a  total  of  192  were  plundered,  and  1,200,000 
roubles’  worth  of  property  carried  off.  Only  very  few  Tartars 
were  killed,  for  the  Armenians  had  a  small  quantity  of  arms,  and 
were  unprepared  for  the  onslaught.  The  whole  affair  lasted 
about  three  hours,  the  troops  returning  when  all  was  over. 

In  the  meanwhile  similar  scenes  were  enacted  throughout  the 
district.  Of  the  fifty  Armenian  or  mixed  villages  forty-four  were 
completely  or  partly  plundered  and  burnt ;  in  most  of  them 
numbers  of  Armenians  were  killed  and  their  women  outraged,  and 
twenty-two  churches  were  desecrated.  The  sights  I  saw  in 
tour  through  the  devastated  district  vividly  recalled  Macedonia  in 
1903.  Of  the  Tartar  villages  one  alone  was  attacked  bj 
Armenians. 

In  the  meanwhile  Count  Voronzoff-Dashkoff,  the  new  Viceroy 
of  the  Caucasus,  had  arrived,  with  orders  to  inaugurate  a  new 
policy.  Before  he  had  time  to  take  stock  of  the  situation  General 
Alikhanoff  (of  Pendjeh  fame)  was  appointed  to  restore  order  at 
Nakhitchevan — Alikhanoff,  who  was  a  Tartar,  and  a  near  relative 
of  the  guiltiest  of  the  local  khans  !  But  the  monstrosity  of  the 
whole  affair,  and  the  truculent  attitude  of  the  Tartars,  awakened 
the  Government  to  the  dangers  of  the  situation,  and  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon  ^  was  sent  by  the  Viceroy  to  restore  order  in  the  Land  of 
Ararat.  His  first  act  was  to  recall  Alikhanoff. 

But  Tartars  and  Armenians  continued  to  arm,  and  now  that 
the  ball  had  been  set  rolling,  it  was  very  difficult  to  stop  it.  At 
the  end  of  August  we  have  the  sensational  episode  of  Shusha,  a 
town  of  30,000  inhabitants  (rather  more  than  half  of  them  Tartars, 
the  rest  Armenians)  in  the  mountains  south  of  Elizavetpol. 
Eacial  murders  had  been  more  frequent  than  usual  since  the  Baku 
riots,  and  on  the  29th  of  the  month  an  emeute  broke  out  in  the 
streets  of  Shusha.  It  developed  into  a  regular  battle,  which  lasted 

(1)  One  was  to  burn  the  bazaar,  another  to  attack  and  murder  the  Armenians, 
a  third  to  carry  off  the  plunder,  and  the  fourth  to  attend  to  the  Tartar  killed 
and  wounded. 

(2)  He  is  the  son  of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  and  has  served  in  the  Russian  Army 
for  many  years.  He  commands  the  cavalry  division  at  Tiflis. 
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I  for  four  days,  and  resulted  in  the  death  of  some  hundreds  of 
'persons  on  both  sides.  Both  were  well  armed,  but  the  Armenian 
quarter  and  their  church  were  burnt.  On  the  fourth  day  the 
!  troops,  who  had  hitherto  been  idle  spectators,  managed  to  restore 
order,  and  as  at  Baku  a  reconciliation  between  the  rival  races  was 
patched  up.  But  fighting  went  on  in  the  district,  which  was,  and 
is  still,  infested  by  bands  of  Tartar  brigands. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  Shusha  affair  a  second  and  far 
more  serious  outbreak  took  place  at  Baku.  Everyone  in  the  town 
i  was  expecting  fresh  trouble  except  General  FadeiefP,  the  new 
Governor,  who  issued  16,000  permits  to  carry  arms  a  few  days 
before  the  riots,  and  had  reduced  the  garrison  to  about  4,000  men. 
On  September  2nd  some  shots  were  fired  in  the  towns  by  Arme¬ 
nians  or  Tartars — it  matters  not  which — and  the  Tartars  at  once 
proceeded  to  attack  the  Armenian  oil  properties  at  Balakhany  and 
j  Bibi  Eybat,  which  were  soon  in  a  blaze.  Armed  Tartars  poured 
in  from  all  sides  and  desperate  fighting  took  place  in  the  suburbs. 
Once  the  battle  had  begun  the  Governor  did  honestly  try  to  prevent 
its  extension,  and  to  keep  the  Tartar  villagers  from  entering  the 
t'Jwn,  but  for  nearly  a  week  complete  anarchy  reigned.  From 
500  to  700  persons  were  killed,^  and  about  30,000,000  roubles’ 
worth  of  property  destroyed.^  The  oil  industry  was  forced  to  lie 
idle  for  many  months,  and  even  now  work  cannot  be  commenced 
as  further  trouble  broke  out  early  in  November  owing  to  the 
general  disorders  throughout  Kussia,  and  workmen — Eussian, 
Persian,  Tartar,  or  Armenian — cannot  be  obtained  owing  to  the 
want  of  security. 

After  Baku  there  were  riots  at  Erivan,  in  the  Zangezur  district, 
and  elsewhere,  handled  with  energy  and  impartiality  by  Prince 
Napoleon,  who  has  since  resigned,  and  less  capably  by  the 
Georgian  General  Takaishvili.  As  soon  as  one  district  is  pacified 
fighting  breaks  out  in  another,  and  the  Eussian  authorities  seem 
incapable  of  coping  with  the  situation.  None  of  the  guilty  are 
punished  nor  are  the  stolen  goods  restored.  The  recent  troubles 
in  European  Eussia  have  had  their  echo  in  the  Caucasus,  and 
made  confusion  worse  confounded.  Every  day  brings  news  of 
fresh  outbreaks. 

The  Tartars,  of  course,  attribute  the  disorders  to  the  Armenian 
committees,  who,  they  state,  being  unable  to  enlist  the  Tartars 
on  their  side  in  the  struggle  against  the  Government,  attempted 
to  terrorise  them  by  murder.  At  last  the  Tartars,  goaded  to  mad¬ 
ness,  turned  on  the  Armenians  and  massacred  them.  The 
(1)  Mostly  Tartars  shot  by  the  troops. 

(2)  The  amount  of  the  damage  was  at  first  greatly  exaggerated,  and  the 
owners  have  been  compensated  by  the  Government.  The  English  lost  about 
3,000,000  roubles. 

c  c  2 
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Tartars,  however,  describe  themselves  to  the  guileless  foreigner  as 
a  gentle,  lamb-like  people  preyed  upon,  exploited,  and  devoured 
by  the  Armenian  wolves.  A  Tartar  khan  actually  told  me  that  his 
people  had  hardly  any  arms  at  the  beginning  of  the  disorders 
whereas  in  every  Armenian  house  several  rifles  were  concealed' 
and  that  the  burnt  Armenian  villages  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
Armenians  themselves  so  as  to  throw  the  guilt  on  the  Tartars! 
The  Armenians,  too,  indulge  in  somewhat  fantastic  charges, 
accusing  the  Tartars  of  being  implicated  in  a  widespread  pan- 
Islamic  movement,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Turkish  Sultan 
aiming  at  the  confederation  of  all  Mohammedans.  The  Armenians 
being  an  obstacle  to  the  Mohammedisation  of  the  Middle  East 
they  have  determined  to  annihilate  it,  and  the  Eussians,  unable  to 
see  the  danger  to  themselves,  have  assisted  them  in  the  work. 
The  evidence  of  the  existence  of  this  movement  is,  to  my  mind, 
extremely  flimsy,  and  in  any  case  the  Tartars  are  far  too  stupid 
and  ignorant  to  grasp  any  general  political  conception.  On  the 
other  hand  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  has  been  a  regular  con¬ 
spiracy  on  their  part  to  take  advantage  of  the  anti-Armenian  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Government  and  of  its  temporary  weakness  to  wipe  out 
old  scores  and  murder  and  plunder  their  rivals.  The  latter  have 
been  acting  on  the  defensive  throughout,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  outbursts  have  always  occurred  when  the  Tartars  were 
in  a  majority.^ 

As  I  said  before,  the  Eussian  Government  at  last  began  to 
realise  the  dangerous  character  of  the  Tartar  movement,  and  to 
feel  that  it  might  be  more  politic  to  conciliate  the  Armenians.  The 
Georgian  movement  in  the  Western  Caucasus  was  also  assuming 
serious  proportions  ;  the  Georgians  are  a  compact  mass  of  1,300,000 
people  with  ultra-democratic,  nationalist,  and  even  separatist 
ideals.  The  Armenians,  on  the  contrary,  owing  to  their  geo¬ 
graphical  distribution,  make  no  claims  to  national  independence, 
while  their  demands  for  political  reforms  are  much  more  moderate 
than  those  of  the  Georgians.  Consequently,  in  the  conflict  of 
tendencies  and  claims  Eussia  at  last  decided  that  those  of  the 
Armenians  were  the  ones  most  worth  considering.  In  August, 
1905,  the  property  of  their  Church  was  restored,  permission  to 
reopen  schools  granted,  and  many  other  concessions  made.  But 
the  consequences  of  the  previous  regime — “  cette  desastreuse 
politique  de  Galytzin,”  as  Count  Voronzoff-Dashkoff  described  it 
to  me — could  not  be  effaced,  and  the  outbreaks  of  Baku,  Shusha, 
and  other  places  occurred  after  the  retrocession.  But  to  restore 

(1)  At  Baku  (town  and  district)  there  are  100,000  Tartars  to  38,000  Armenians, 
at  Erivan  86,000  to  57,000,  at  Nakhitchevan  65,000  to  33,000,  Sharuro-Dalagy 
55,000  to  21,000.  At  Alexandropol,  where  there  are  136,600  Armenians  to  7,500 
Tartars,  all  has  been  quiet. 
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order  in  the  Caucasus  is  more  difficult  even  than  in  European 
Russia,  and  it  will  be  very  long  before  that  bloodstained  land— a 
monument  of  Russia’s  incapacity  to  deal  with  alien  races — is 
pacified. 

A  short  time  before  leaving  the  Caucasus  I  visited  Ani,  the 
ruined  capital  of  Armenia.  It  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  sights 
I  have  ever  witnessed  ;  the  circuit  of  the  ruins  is  5 ,000  yards  in 
extent,  and  for  a  thousand  yards  the  walls  are  almost  intact — huge 
massive  structures  of  solid  masonry,  with  forty  great  towers  at 
intervals.  Within  the  enclosure  are  numberless  churches  and 
palaces  in  ruins,  showing  architectural  skill  and  aesthetic  taste 
of  a  high  order.  To-day  in  this  spot,  where  proud  kings  once 
dwelt  in  splendid  courts  and  held  sway  over  prosperous  lands  and 
civilised  subjects,  all  is  a  crying  wilderness  of  desolation.  Hordes 
of  Persians,  Turks,  and  Tartars  have  swept  over  the  country  again 
and  again,  sacking  rich  cities,  and  laying  waste  the  fields;  earth¬ 
quakes  completed  the  work.  Is  the  state  of  Ani  symbolical  of  the 
ruin  of  the  Armenian  people?  I  do  not  think  so,  for,  in  spite  of 
their  tragic  history  and  their  terrible  sufferings,  they  still  have 
achieved  much.  They  have  built  up  the  trade  and  industry  of  the 
Caucasus ,  and  they  form  active  and  intelligent  business  colonies  in 
every  city  of  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Southern  Russia.  They  are  de¬ 
voted  to  education ,  and  spare  neither  effort  nor  money  to  send  their 
children  to  good  schools.  There  is  many  an  illiterate  Armenian 
peasant  in  the  wilds  of  Asia  whose  sons  are  studying  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  or  Berlin,  or  Paris.  In  the  Caucasus,  indeed,  they  are  the 
only  element  of  real  civilisation,  and  I  am  convinced  that  they 
will  end  by  becoming  the  predominant  race,  that  they  will  play 
the  part  of  the  Bulgarians  in  the  Balkans ,  with  whom  they  have 
many  points  of  resemblance.  They  are  accused  of  cowardice  be¬ 
cause,  when  they  are  unarmed,  armed  Tartars  and  Turks  have  no 
difficulty  in  massacring  them.  But  they  have  proved  repeatedly 
that  given  equal  conditions  they  are  very  well  able  to  defend  them¬ 
selves.  In  several  Armenian  villages  in  the  Erivan  province  I 
saw  the  armed  guards  which  had  been  formed,  quite  illegally,  of 
course,  for  purposes  of  defence,  and  was  often  told  that  they  had 
no  fear  now.  “  Let  the  Tartars  come  and  attack  us,  if  they  dare  ; 
we  are  quite  ready.” 

The  Armenians  have  faults  and  serious  ones,  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  but  they  are  largely  the  result  of  their  history,  while  their 
virtues  are  of  a  kind  whose  value  is  bound  to  increase  with  the 
progress  of  civilisation.  If  Russia  learns  wisdom  they  will  prrve 
a  most  useful  element ,  both  in  her  internal  and  her  foreign  policy . 
For  without  the  friendship  of  the  Armenians  no  nation  can  rule 
in  the  Middle  East. 
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LABOUR  PARTIES;  THE  NEW  ELEMENT  IN 
PARLIAMENTARY  LIFE. 


A  Working  Man’s  Point  of  View, 

Mr.  Herbert  Vivian’s  article  in  the  December  Fortnightly  is 
a  very  remarkable  performance  for  a  gentleman  of  his  eminence. 
He  finds  two  insuperable  difficulties  in  dealing  with  the  Fabians ; 
the  first,  “  to  find  out  what  they  want,”  and  the  second,  “that 
they  have  never  succeeded  in  understanding  or  interpreting  the 
people,  and  yet  act  as  if  they  had.”  That  this  latter  assertion 
should  be  called  a  difficulty  is  a  striking  proof  of  his  ignorance  of 
the  subject,  because  the  basis  of  the  Fabian  Society  does  not 
allow  that  the  working  classes  are  the  people ;  it  is  Society  as  a 
whole  that  is  meant,  not  merely  the  wage-earning  class.  As 
regards  the  former  difficulty ,  the  best  answer  possible  is  the  basis 
of  the  Society,  which  runs  as  follows — 

The  Fabian  Society  consists  of  Socialists. 

It  therefore  aims  at  the  re-organisation  of  Society  by  the  emancipation 
of  Land  and  Industrial  Capital  from  individual  and  class  ownership,  and 
the  vesting  of  them  in  the  community  for  the  general  benefit.  In  this  way 
only  can  the  natural  and  acquired  advantages  of  the  country  be  equitably 
shared  by  the  whole  people. 

The  Society  accordingly  works  for  the  extinction  of  private  property  in 
Land  and  of  the  consequent  individual  appropriation,  in  the  form  of  Rent, 
of  the  price  paid  for  permission  to  use  the  earth,  as  well  as  for  the 
advantages  of  superior  soils  and  sites. 

The  Society,  further,  works  for  the  transfer  to  the  community  of  the 
administration  of  such  industrial  Capital  as  can  conveniently  be  managed 
socially.  For,  owing  to  the  monopoly  of  the  means  of  production  in  the 
past,  industrial  inventions  and  the  transformation  of  surplus  income  into 
Capital  have  mainly  enriched  the  proprietary  class,  the  worker  being  now 
dependent  on  that  class  for  leave  to  earn  a  living. 

If  these  •  measures  be  carried  out,  without  compensation  (though  not 
without  such  relief  to  expropriated  individuals  as  may  seem  fit  to  the 
community).  Rent  and  Interest  will  be  added  to  the  reward  of  labour,  the 
idle  class  now  living  on  the  labour  of  others  will  necessarily  disappear,  and 
practical  equality  of  opportunity  will  be  maintained  by  the  spontaneous 
action  of  economic  forces  with  much  less  interference  with  personal  liberty 
than  the  present  system  entails. 

For  the  attainment  of  these  ends  the  Fabian  Society  looks  to  the  spread 
of  Socialist  opinions,  and  the  social  and  political  changes  consequent 
thereon.  It  seeks  to  promote  these  by  the  general  dissemination  of  know¬ 
ledge  as  to  the  relation  between  the  individual  and  Society  in  its  economic, 
ethical,  and  political  aspects. 

The  work  of  the  Fabian  Society  takes,  at  present,  the  following 
forms  ; — 

L,  Meetings  for  the  discussion  of  questions  connected  with  Socialism. 
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2.  The  further  investigation  of  economic  problems,  and  the  collection 

of  facts  contributing  to  their  elucidation. 

3.  The  issue  of  publications  containing  information  on  social  questions, 

j  and  arguments  relating  to  Socialism. 

I  4.  The  promotion  of  Socialist  lectures  and  debates  in  other  Societies 
i  and  Clubs. 

i  5.  The  representation  of  the  Society  in  public  conferences  and  dis¬ 

cussions  on  social  questions. 

The  members  are  pledged  to  take  part  according  to  their  abilities  and 
"  opportunities  in  the  general  work  of  the  Society,  and  are  expected  to 

I  contribute  annually  to  the  Society’s  funds. 

The  Society  seeks  recruits  from  all  ranks,  believing  that  not  only  those 
who  suffer  from  the  present  system,  but  also  many  who  are  themselves 
enriched  by  it,  recognise  its  evils  and  would  welcome  a  remedy. 

I  If  Mr.  Vivian  had  studied  this  basis  he  would  not  have  said 
I  that  it  was  difficult  to  know  what  Fabians  wanted  :  he  is  too 
!  discriminating  a  person  to  commit  such  a  blunder. 

The  Fabians  are  mostly  middle-class  people,  as  Mr.  Vivian 
says,  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  they  exclude  working  men. 
In  the  last  paragraph  of  the  above  basis  we  find  that  “  The  Society 
seeks  recruits  from  all  ranks,”  and  I  know  that  the  local  branch 
of  the  Fabian  Society  which  I  am  connected  with  has  on  its  roll  a 
good  few  working  men  :  I  may  also  state  that  I  am  secretary  of 
this  branch,  despite  the  fact  that  I  am  a  wwking  man — a  mason. 
To  become  a  Fabian  is  no  light  thing,  because  every  member  has 
some  duty  allotted  to  him;  he  may  have  to  lecture,  contribute 
articles  to  the  Press,  or  work  in  one  or  other  of  the  many  com¬ 
mittees :  we  have  a  great  liking  for  “division  of  labour,”  and 
have  no  drones — which  means  that  socialism  is  extant  in  our 
f  circle.  We  could  hardly  expect  the  average  working  man  to  join 
j  a  Society  that  demands  so  much  from  its  members,  and  further, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  bulk  of  the  workers  are  lacking 
in  the  training  essential  to  Fabian  work  :  it  could  not  be  other¬ 
wise  under  the  present  harassing  and  iniquitous  conditions  of 
labour. 

Mr.  Vivian  lays  great  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
the  names  of  the  Fabians  are  obscure,  but  let  us  change  the 
subject  by  asking,  “  What  sort  of  a  minority  do  we  find  in  the 
Fabian  Society?  ”  It  is  always  a  safe  way  to  judge  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  any  movement  by  its  minority,  or  brain.  How  then 
does  this  negligible,  in  Mr.  Vivian’s  opinion,  minority  of  Fabians 
compare  with,  say,  the  Liberal  minority?  It  is  here  the  Fabians 
are  seen  to  advantage,  because  the  percentage  of  Fabians  of  note 
is  greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  the  Liberals  :  they  present  a  unique 
front,  both  socially  and  intellectually.  Even  the  Liberal  Party, 
for  which  Mr.  Vivian  strives  with  all  his  might,  at  the  present 
time  has  a  good  few  Fabians,  some  of  whom  have  just  been  re- 
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turned  to  Parliament  as  Liberals  :  this  may  be  disconcerting  news 
but  it  is  the  truth,  nevertheless.  They  might  also  have  entered 
Parliament  as  Tories  or  Social  Democrats  or  Independents.  All 
this  they  do  without  being  tainted ;  some  people  may  think  of 
the  “Prince,”  or  of  the  type  satirised  in  “  Provincial  Letters” 
and  declare  Fabians  to  be  of  that  ilk,  but  never  was  a  greater 
mistake  committed ,  as  Fabians  are  nothing  if  not  intensely  moral. 

It  is  not  open,  however,  to  Liberals  or  Tories  to  point  the  finger 
at  the  Fabians  on  account  of  their  tactics,  because  both  parties 
consciously  and  unconsciously  no  doubt,  have  long  since  discarded 
individualism,  pure  and  undefiled.  Mr.  Balfour’s  Education 
Act,  if  not  his  Unemployed  Bill,  is  a  proof  of  this  so  far  as  the 
Tories  are  concerned  ;  while  for  the  Liberals  we  may  take  as  proof 
the  reforms  suggested  in  Mr.  Vivian’s  article,  or  the  following 
very  significant  statement  from  Mr.  Morley’s  Life  of  Cobden, 
that  ‘  ‘  the  answer  of  modern  statesmanship  is  that  unfettered  in-  \ 
dividual  competition  is  not  a  principle  to  which  the  regulation  of  I 
industry  may  be  entrusted.”  | 

Fabians  recognise  that  individualism  is  fast  becoming  extinct,  I 
and  in  order  to  accelerate  its  declension  they  find  it  convenient  1 
to  be  in  the  councils  of  every  organisation  of  a  social  or  political  I 
nature  in  the  country.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  they  | 
are  wreckers  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term ;  they  may  be  | 
called  destructive-constructive  agents,  because  while  they  mili-  IS 
tate  against  the  present  regime,  they  are  always  ready  to  indicate  | 
how  the  transition  from  individualism  to  collectivism  may  be  | 
brought  about  by  gradual  peaceful  changes  “  as  against  revolu-  ] 
tion,  conflict  with  the  army  and  police,  and  martyrdom”;  from  | 
this  it  is  apparent  that  the  Fabians  are  perfectly  constitutional  in  | 
their  attitude.  Ample  corroboration  of  what  I  have  just  said  I 
can  be  got  from  the  bound  set  of  Fabian  Tracts  and  Leaflets;  | 
these  are  arranged  under  three  heads  :  (1)  General  Socialism  in  1 
its  various  aspects ;  (2)  Application  of  Socialism  to  Particular 
Problems  ;  and  (3)  Local  Government  Powers  :  How  to  use  them.  | 
Among  the  contributors  we  find  such  men  as  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  | 
Messrs.  Shaw,  Webb,  Ball,  Macrosty,  and  Pease,  Dr.  John  f 
Clifford,  Eev.  S.  D.  Headlam,  and  the  Eight  Hon.  John  Burns, 
M.P. ;  the  power  and  potency  of  these  gentlemen  are  recognised 
universally  in  Britain,  and  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  Mr.  I 
Vivian  did  not  know  that  such  a  minority,  or  brain,  was  at  the 
back  of  the  Fabian  movement. 

The  first  part  of  the  volume  contains  many  luminous  exposi¬ 
tions  of  Socialism ;  some  of  these  are  quite  as  unique  as  the 
authors  themselves;  for  example,  “Communism,”  by  the  poet 
Morris,  or  “  Socialism  and  the  Teaching  of  Christ,”  by  Dr.  John 
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I  Clifford.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  the  quintessence  of  Socialism 
is  revealed  in  the  few  tracts  of  this  section,  and  if  Mr.  Vivian, 

'  or  any  serious-minded  person  for  that  matter,  would  read  those 
j  pamphlets  carefully,  he  would  soon  cease  trying  to  belittle 
^  Socialism  and  its  exponents.  I  said  above  that  Fabians  had  a 
constructive  as  well  as  a  destructive  policy ;  this  will  readily  be 
admitted  by  all  who  trouble  to  read  the  second  part  of  the  volume, 
which  deals  with  Particular  Problems  from  the  Socialist  stand¬ 
point.  “  Public  Control  of  Electric  Power  and  Transit,”  “  The 
Kevival  of  Agriculture,  a  National  Policy  for  Great  Britain,” 
“After  Bread  Education  :  a  Plan  for  the  State  Feeding  of  Chil¬ 
dren,”  ‘‘  Municipal  Milk  and  Public  Health,”  and  “  State 
Control  of  Trusts,”  indicate  the  scope  of  this  section;  it  should 
also  be  remembered  that  these  tracts  are  written  by  specialists, 
not  by  ill-informed,  erratic  reformers.  This  brings  me  to  the 
final  section  on  ‘‘Local  Government  Powers:  How  to  Use 
I  Them.”  Here  it  is  that  the  Fabians  leave  Liberals  and  Tories 
far  behind,  because  they  show  in  this  section  a  much  more  exact 
knowledge,  as  individuals,  of  the  reforms  already  granted  than 
those  of  both  parties ;  it  is  a  sufficient  answer,  too,  to  those  who 
say,  as  does  Mr.  Vivian,  that  Socialists  are  lacking  in  apprecia- 
I  tion  of  the  efforts  and  achievements  of  noble-minded  men  like 
1  Cobden  or  Gladstone,  Disraeli  or  Salisbury, 
f  Again,  Mr.  Vivian  tells  us  that  the  Fabians  are  endeavouring 
j  “to  cozen  their  way  into  the  councils  of  the  Labour  Eepresenta- 
!  tion  Committee.”  I  scarcely  think  he  wishes  his  readers  to  take 
I  the  normal  interpretation  of  ‘‘to  cozen”  ;  if  he  does,  then  it  is 
i  quite  clear  that  he  is  much  in  need  of  what  Matthew  Arnold 
I  called  ‘‘Sweetness  and  Light.”  Since  the  majority  of  the 
!  Fabians  are  of  the  middle  class,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
j  they  would  stoop  so  low  in  order  to  get  into  the  councils  of  the 
L.K.C. ;  it  cannot  be  said  of  them  that  they  are  safeguarding  their 
I  own  interests,  because  their  ideal  is  just  the  same  as  that  of  the 
!  L.E.C.,  and  by  the  pursuit  of  it  they  are  more  inconvenienced 

I  than  the  workers?  But  stronger  evidence  can  be  given.  From  the 
1  Fabian  Society  Annual  Eeport  for  1902  we  learn  that  ‘‘one  of 
r  the  most  promising  features  of  the  past  year  has  been  the  steady 
growth  in  importance  of  the  L.E.C.,  which  the  Fabian  Society 
helped  to  form,  and  on  which  it  has  been  represented  from  the 
first  by  the  secretary,  Edward  E.  Pease.  And  from  the  Annual 
i  Report  for  1905  we  get  the  following  :  ‘  ‘  The  Society  continues 
I  to  be  affiliated  to  this  important  organisation ,  and  is  represented 
!  by  the  secretary,  who  attended  the  Liverpool  Congress  as 
delegate.”  Further  comment  is  superfluous. 

Enough  has  been  said  above  to  indicate  Mr.  Vivian’s  ignorance 
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of  Fabianism  and  its  adherents,  let  us  now  briefly  consider  some 
of  his  statements  about  the  L.K.C. 

In  a  sort  of  triumphant  manner  he  informs  us  that  “  the  L.R.C 
is  composed  of  journalists,  secretaries,  schoolmasters,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  politicians,  who  have  no  actual  experience  at  all  as 
workers.”  The  purpose  of  this  statement  is  quite  clear,  but  the 
real  point  is,  how  much  truth  does  it  contain?  There  were  348 
delegates  at  the  L.K.C.  Conference  in  1905,  but  I  somehow  think 
it  is  the  Executive  Committee  that  the  above  statement  refers  to, 
although  the  distinction  is  not  made,  because  348  delegates  of  : 
the  kind  mentioned  by  Mr.  Vivian  implies  a  much  greater  force  il 
in  the  labour  movement  than  his  article  allows  ;  I  shall  proceed 
on  this  assumption  then.  The  Executive  Committee  is  com-  • 
posed  of  thirteen  members  :  ”  nine  represent  the  Trade  Unions,  ! 
one  the  Trades  Councils,  and  three  the  Socialist  Bodies.”  Ten 
out  of  these  are  Trade  Unionists,  which  means  that  Mr.  Vivian’s 
assertion  is  false  to  that  extent,  because  to  be  a  member  of  a 
Trade  Union  one  must  be  an  actual  worker  first. 

There  is  an  opinion  abroad  in  the  labour  movement,  and  Mr. 
Vivian,  in  the  above  groundless  statement,  confirms  it,  that  one 
must  needs  be  an  actual  worker  to  know  what  the  workers  want : 
a  more  foolish  notion  could  not  be  held.  It  is  open  to  any  person 
to  know  what  are  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  workers ; 
Messrs.  Booth  and  Kowntree  are  two  notable  examples  confirm¬ 
ing  this  view.  Schoolmasters  or  journalists,  who  know  what  the 
conditions  of  labour  are ,  and  are  convinced  that  Socialism  is  the 
only  remedy  for  the  misery  that  is  so  prevalent,  will  render, 
generally  speaking,  as  good  services  to  labour  as  men  of  that 
class ;  as  things  are  I  believe  they  could  do  better  work,  as  they 
have  had  a  better  training  than  the  worker.  That  one  hundred 
men  in  the  labour  movement  like  Mr.  J.  R.  McDonald,  M.P., 
would  be  of  vastly  greater  service  than  one  hundred  of  the  average 
Trade  Union  officials  is  a  statement  that  few  will  gainsay. 

I  would  advise  Mr.  Vivian  to  read  in  the  January  number  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  Mr.  Keir  Hardie’s  article. 
It  is  an  authoritative  pronouncement,  setting  forth  clearly  the 
forces  that  make  up  the  L.K.C.  movement ;  it  is  a  sufficient 
answer,  too,  so  far  as  the  Trade  Unions  are  concerned,  to  Mr. 
Vivian’s  plea,  which  runs  :  “I  see  no  reason  why  such  an 
organisation  (like  the  L.R.C.)  should  not  be  found  under  the  segis 
of  the  Liberal  Party,  which,  since  it  emerged  from  Whiggery,has 
proved  itself  to  be  the  only  reasonable  and  practical  friend  of 
labour”  ;  and  the  fact  that  there  is  an  L.R.C.  puts  out  of  court 
his  assertion,  which  I,  as  a  Trade  Unionist,  wish  had  been  true, 
that  Tra^e  Unions  ‘‘have  successfully  championed  the  rights  of 
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labour.”  This  sentence  suggests  an  extraneous  thought  about 
Trade  Unions  worth  noting. 

The  L.R.C.  represents  about  one  million  votes,  but  it  will  not 
receive  these  votes  for  many  a  day  to  come  :  to  those  unacquainted 
with  Trade  Unionism,  in  the  practical  sense,  this  may  seem 
strange,  but  it  is  not  to  the  acquainted.  The  reason  of  this  is 
that  the  majority  of  Trade  Unionists  hardly  ever  attend  their 
Lodges,  or  Branch  Society  Meetings ;  alterations  take  place,  such 
as  “Levying  for  Political  Action,”  without  a  majority  vote  on 
this  account :  I  have  known  societies  to  make  radical  changes  in 
their  constitutions  on  remarkably  low  percentages  of  the  possible 
votes.  There  are  so  few  attractions  at  Trade  Union  meetings, 
that  one  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  non-attendance  of  members  ; 
if  Trade  Union  officials  would  try  to  devise  some  scheme,  of  an 
educative  nature,  they  would  render  a  signal  service  to  labour  : 
it  may  mean  a  little  more  expense,  but  in  the  long  run  it  will 
redound  to  the  good  of  the  workers  as  a  whole.  In  most  large 
centres  there  are  persons  of  education  who,  if  approached,  would 
be  willing  to  address  w’orkmen  on  topics  of  general  and  special 
interest;  short  courses,  say,  in  history — industrial,  social,  and 
political— literature ,  art,  and  science  :  in  Cardiff  this  has  already 
been  done,  and  works  very  satisfactorily.  So  long  as  we  workers 
remain  away  from  the  sources  of  knowledge,  so  long  will  the 
L.K.C.  for  all  intents  be  a  useless  body  :  its  form  is  good,  but  its 
body  is  anaemic.  Some  workers  may  resent  what  I  have  said 
about  minorities  ruling  the  Unions,  but  it  is  surely  better  to  be 
reminded  of  this  weakness.  If  it  did  not  exist,  gentlemen  like 
Mr.  Vivian  would  never  dream  of  attacking  us,  because  the 
reaction  would  be  so  strong  as  to  sweep  out  of  politics  both 
Liberals  and  Tories. 

All  through  the  criticism  of  the  L.R.C. ,  it  is  apparent  that  Mr. 
Vivian  thinks  it  a  Socialist  body,  pure  and  simple  :  but  he  has 
no  authority  for  this  assumption.  The  object  of  the  L.R.C.  “is 
to  secure,  by  united  action,  the  election  to  Parliament  of  candi¬ 
dates  promoted,  in  the  first  instance,  by  an  affiliated  society  or 
societies  in  the  constituency,  who  undertake  to  form  or  join  a 
distinct  group  in  Parliament,  with  its  own  whips  and  its  own 
policy  on  labour  questions,  to  abstain  strictly  from  identifying 
themselves  with,  or  promoting  the  interests  of,  any  section  of  the 
Liberal  or  Conservative  Parties,  and  not  to  oppose  any  other 
candidate  recognised  by  this  committee.  All  such  candidates 
shall  pledge  themselves  to  accept  this  constitution,  to  abide  by 
the  decisions  of  the  group,  and  to  appear  before  their  constituencies 
under  the  title  of  labour  candidates  only  ”  ;  this  I  have  taken  from 
the  Reformers’  Year-Book  (p.  70),  for  1906.  How  Mr.  Vivian 
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can  call  the  L.R.C.  a  Socialist  body,  with  such  a  constitution,  is  fo' 
beyond  me  !  I  do  not  think  he  has  studied  the  constitution,  and  th 
this  concession  is  also  his  condemnation,  because  he  ought  not  to  T1 
have  written  about  the  L.R.C.  before  he  was  conversant  with  vi 
its  aim. 

There  are  a  great  many  more  unwarrantable  assertions  in  this  tl 
most  heterogeneous  article,  but  space  will  not  permit  a  detailed  a] 
criticism  of  these  and  of  the  suggested  reforms ;  I  shall  devote  u 
the  remaining  space  to  the  reforms,  as  being  the  worthier  object.  n 

The  first  suggestion  is  “  a  reform  of  the  Poor  Laws”;  this  ii 
need  not  be  considered  on  account  of  its  being  at  present  the  q 
subject  of  a  Royal  Commission ;  but  in  passing  I  would  earnestly  { 
recommend  to  Mr.  Vivian,  or  any  other  person  interested, 

“  Fabian  Tract  No.  54  ” — “  The  Humanising  of  the  Poor  Law”  ^ 
— by  Dr.  J.  F.  Oakeshott ;  it  contains  a  historic  survey,  a  select  ( 
bibliography,  and  the  latest  and  most  forward  or  progressive  sug-  ] 
gestions  on  Poor  Law.  The  next  suggestion  about  the  free  feed¬ 
ing  of  starving  school-children  is  not  a  surprising  one,  but  the 
idea  that  the  money  should  be  got  from  the  rates  is  one  that  is 
foreign  to  most  Liberals  :  if  Mr.  Vivian  had  the  majority  of  the 
Liberals  with  him  in  this  matter,  labour  would  not  be  so  very 
hostile  towards  them.  In  the  City  of  Milan  and  in  many  of  the 
provincial  towns  of  France  this  suggestion  is  in  force,  but  there 
are  two  serious  objections  to  it.  Firstly,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  under  this  system  the  children  who  most  need  food  will  get 
it ;  and  secondly,  “  the  taint  of  pauperism,”  which  Mr.  Vivian  is 
anxious  to  avoid,  would  cling  to  the  children  benefited.  Sir  John 
Gorst’s  plan — all  children  to  be  fed  that  appeared  to  the  teacher 
to  be  underfed — is  a  better  one,  so  far  as  excluding  the  possibility 
of  a  child  being  taught  while  starving,  but  when  ‘‘  the  attendance 
officer  or  a  policeman  ”  would  seek  payment  from  the  defaulting 
parents  the  impracticableness  of  the  system  would  soon  be  brought 
home  to  the  officials,  both  on  account  of  point-blank  refusals  to 
pay  and  conflicting  medical  evidence  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
children  are  underfed.  The  only  remedy  is  free  feeding  all  round, 
at  the  expense  of  the  State  or  municipality  :  this  is  compulsory  in 
one  Italian  town.  Parental  responsibility  is  the  customary  ob¬ 
jection  to  this  plan  ;  but  as  an  argument  it  has  lost  point,  because 
we  now  rate  for  education ,  a  thing  which  would  have  been  impos¬ 
sible  some  twenty  years  ago  on  the  very  same  ground.  Another 
objection  is  ‘‘  Breaking  up  the  Home  ”  ;  it  would  be  a  great  relief 
to  most  working  class  mothers  to  be  able  to  forget  about  the 
children  all  day,  and  it  would  give  them  more  time  for  self- 
improvement;  on  their  account,  then,  it  would  not  be  justifiable, 
from  an  efficiency  point  of  view,  to  entertain  the  argument ;  while 
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I  for  those  better  circumstanced  it  need  hardly  be  considered,  as 
they  have  adopted  the  plan  of  feeding  away  from  home  already. 
There  are  a  few  more  objections,  but  I  shall  just  mention  one, 
viz.,  the  cost.  This  could  be  met  by  local  and  national  taxation  ; 
the  latter  could  be  got  by  an  increase  and  further  graduation  of 
the  Death  Duties,  a  graduated  Income  Tax  (discriminated 
against  unearned  incomes),  and  other  methods  of  attacking  the 
I  unearned  increment  of  the  rich.  If  we  mean,  in  the  future,  to 
maintain  a  competency — a  monopoly  is  now  out  of  the  question — 
in  the  world  market  we  must  make  free  feeding  universal  as 
quickly  as  possible,  so  as  to  maintain  the  nation’s  health — the 
primary  essential  or  requirement  of  a  competency. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  Liberals  are  falling  into  line 
with  the  Socialists,  at  least  so  far  as  unemployment  remedies  are 
I  concerned ;  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Liberals ,  who  are  now  in 
power,  will  take  up  not  only  Afforestment  and  Eeclamation  of 
Foreshores,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Vivian,  but  small  holdings  as 
well :  what  other  nations  have  done  we  can  surely  do.  The  other 
reforms  spoken  of — Old  Age  Pensions  and  Better  Housing — are 
as  old  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  ;  these  the  Liberals  must  see  to  if  they 
wish  to  remain  in  power. 

I  shall  conclude  by  saying  that  the  need  for  a  Labour  Party  in 
Parliament  is  an  exceedingly  urgent  one,  since  the  leaders  of 
both  Parties  are  not  to  be  moved  from  the  policy  of  laissez-faire  ; 
and  also  because  orthodox  economists  have  the  hardihood  to  say 
that  there  is  enough  “  rough  justice  ”  in  the  present  system  of 
society,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  30 ’7  per  cent,  of  the  people 
of  London  have  to  do  with  “  a  guinea  a  week  per  family” — a 
condition  universal,  too,  as  Mr.  Eowntree  and  others  have  shown. 
John  McLaren, 

President  of  Scottish  Operative  Masons’  Association. 
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On  February  16th,  1899,  President  Faure  (known  familiarly  and  gaily 
in  Paris  as  “  Fdlix  ”)  died  suddenly.  Two  days  later  the  Chambers 
solemnly  assembled  at  Versailles,  proclaimed  M.  Smile  Loubet  his 
successor.  And  now,  after  seven  years  in  the  Elysde,  M.  Loubet 
makes  way  for  M.  Falli^res,  the  eighth  President  of  the  Third 
French  Republic;  and  retires  into  a  tranquil,  simple  “  appartement.” 

Seven  years  ago  I  But  it  seems  only  yesterday  that  I  found  my¬ 
self  one  cold,  misty  afternoon  before  the  St.  Lazare  station,  where 
the  newly-elected  President  was  to  arrive.  I  was  eager  to  witness 
his  debut  in  Paris  as  Chief  of  the  State.  Eager,  too,  to  “  receive 
him  ”  were  thousands  of  Parisians.  But  as  I  surveyed  the  dense, 
excited  crowd,  I  gathered  at  a  glance  that  the  reception  it  reserved 
for  M.  Loubet  was  to  be  very  far  from  friendly.  Here,  there,  and 
everywhere  chattered  and  whispered  the  followers  of  MM.  Edouard 
Drumont,  Lucien  Millevoye,  Henri  Rochefort,  and  Jules  Guerin. 
In  full  force,  too,  were  the  paid  hirelings  of  those  notorious  agitators; 
collarless,  shabby,  unshaven  fellows.  Messieurs  les  Quarante-Sous. 
And  present  again  was  the  “  Emperor  of  the  Camelots,”  a  striking- 
looking  man  with  long  hair,  bold  brilliant  eyes,  and  a  humorous 
expression;  not  only  the  composer  and  seller  of  “topical”  songs, 
not  only  the  indefatigable  electioneering-agent  and  the  ironical 
pamphleteer,  but  the  ingenious,  the  illustrious,  the  incomparable 
organiser  of  “  popular  demonstrations.”  Often  did  agitators  say  to 
the  “  Emperor,”  “  I  want  So-and-so  hissed,”  or  “  I  want  So-and- 
so  cheered.”  Obligingly  and  genially  the  “Emperor”  replied, 
“  Nothing  is  easier.”  And,  in  truth,  the  operation  was  simple. 
The  agitator  provided  the  money,  and  the  “Emperor”  called  to¬ 
gether  a  fine  army  of  manifestants. 

Thus  the  crowd  before  the  St.  Lazare  station  looked  threatening 
on  that  memorable  winter  afternoon.  Of  course  those  garrulous, 
gesticulating  bodies — the  “  Ligue  de  la  Patrie  Fran^aise  ”  and  M. 
Paul  Deroul^de’s  “  League  of  the  Patriots  ” — were  strongly  re¬ 
presented.  Inevitably,  too,  the  little,  nervous,  impetuous  policemen 
of  Paris  figured  conspicuously  in  the  scene.  And  everyone  was 
restless,  everyone  was  impatient — save  the  “  Emperor  of  the  Came¬ 
lots,”  who,  making  his  way  urbanely  and  imperturbably  through  the 
crowd,  occasionally  spoke  a  word  to  his  subjects,  his  army;  the 
shabby,  unshaven  fellows.  Messieurs  les  Quarante-Sous.  No  doubt 
he  was  asking  them  whether  their  voices  were  in  good  condition 
and  whether  their  whistles  were  handy.  And  most  probably  he  was 
instructing  them  how  to  keep  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  alert,  watch¬ 
ful  police. 

“  A  bas  Loubet  I  ” 
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The  cry  came  from  the  interior  of  the  station.  No  sooner  had 
it  been  uttered  than  the  crowd  excitedly  exclaimed,  “  He  has 
arrived.” 

And  then,  what  a  din  of  shouting,  of  hissing,  of  hooting!  And 
then  what  a  blowing  of  shrill,  piercing  whistles !  And  then,  as  the 
j  Presidential  carriage  drove  away  (with  M.  Loubet  seated  by  the 
window,  pale,  grave,  dignified,  venerable),  what  a  hoarse,  violent 
’  uproar  of  ”  A.  has  Loubet  I”  and  “  Mort  aux  traitres  1”  and  “  Panama, 

t  Panama,  Panama!  ”  ^  Not  one  hat  raised  to  him.  Not  one  cheer 

1  given  him.  Not  one  courtesy  paid  him.  It  was  to  the  ear-splitting 

>  jjotes  of  whistles,  it  was  to  a  chorus  of  calumny  and  abuse,  it  was 

in  the  midst  of  a  howling,  hostile  mob,  that  the  new  Chief  of  the 
j  State  made  his  debut  in  Paris. 

g  What — it  may  be  asked — was  the  reason  of  M.  Loubet ’s  unpopu- 

3  I  larity?  Well,  the  Dreyfus  days  had  begun:  those  wild,  frenzied 
i  days  of  feuds,  duels,  and  hatreds,  and  of  frauds,  riots,  and  con- 
i  spiracies,  when  Parisians  allowed  themselves  to  be  governed  and 
1  blinded  by  their  passions  and  prejudices.  M.  Loubet  was  notoriously 
1  in  favour  of  granting  the  unhappy  prisoner  on  the  Devil’s  Island  a 
new  trial.  Paris,  on  the  other  hand,  misled,  intimidated,  deceived 
;  by  the  Nationalists,  was  anti-Dreyfusard.  And  hence  the  tem¬ 
pestuous  reception — at  once  spontaneous  and  “  organised  ” — ac¬ 
corded  the  new  President  on  his  return  from  Versailles.  However, 

3  in  the  present  paper,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  examine  the  political 
,  situation  in  France  during  the  tumultuous  winter,  summer,  and 

1  autumn  of  1899.  My  aim  is  to  portray  certain  scenes  and  to  re- 

3  cord  certain  incidents  which  may  convey  an  idea  of  the  state  of 

)  Paris  in  that  epoch,  and  of  her  attitude  towards  M.  Loubet.  And 

here  let  me  return  without  further  ado  to  the  crowd  before  the  St. 

,  Lazare  station:  where,  after  the  President’s  departure,  there  ap¬ 
peared  yet  another  amazing  agitator  in  the  person  of  M.  Deroul^de. 

He  has  been  likened  to — Don  Quixote.  And  it  has  also  been 
good-humouredly  agreed  that  in  his  devoted  lieutenant,  M.  Marcel 
T  Habert,  he  possesses  an  admirable  Sancho  Panza.  For,  M. 

,  Deroulede  is  an  “exalte.”  M.  Deroulede  is  extravagant,  thea¬ 

trical,  often  absurd — yet  with  a  noble  sincerity  in  him  and  an 
attachment  to  the  idea.  And  as  he  stood  in  the  thick  of  the  St. 

I  Lazare  crowd — with  his  oflficial  deputy’s  sash,  with  his  decoration 

i  in  his  button-hole,  with  fire  in  his  eye,  with  a  flush  on  his  cheeks, 

and  with  burning  “  patriotic  ”  utterances  on  his  lips — as  he  stood 
!  there  haranguing  and  gesticulating,  M.  Paul  Deroulede  held  every- 

I  one’s  attention.  At  that  moment  he  was  passionately  inviting  his 

^  (1)  M.  Loubet  was  Premier  and  Minister  of  the  Interior  at  the  time  of  the 

exposure  of  the  Panama  scandal.  In  November,  1892,  he  was  forced  to  resign, 
’  but  retained  his  post  of  Minister  of  the  Interior  under  M.  Ribot,  the  new 
Premier.  'J'wo  months  later,  disgusted  by  the  calumnies  of  their  adversaries  in 
the  Chamber,  both  M.  Loubet  and  his  colleague  M.  de  Freycinet  (Minister  of 
War)  retired. 
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hearers  to  follow  him  to  Joan  of  Arc’s  statue:  there  to  hold  a 
“patriotic”  demonstration.  Often,  he  made  such  a  pilgrimage. 
Often,  too,  he  made  pilgrimages  to  the  Strasbourg  monument  on  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  to  the  cemeteries  where  rest  the  “  heroic 
victims  ”  of  Germany.  There  were  many  who  laughed  at  him' 
but  his  courage  and  honesty  no  one — not  even  his  adversaries— 
doubted.  He  had  fought  valiantly  in  the  Franco- Prussian  War, 
and  ever  since  that  appalling  campaign  he  had  looked  after  the 
interests  of  the  scrubby  little  soldier — “  le  pioupiou  ” — and  com¬ 
posed  songs  and  poems  in  his  honour.  “  Vive  I’Armee !  ”  and  “  Vive 
la  France!  ”  were  the  eternal  emotional  cries  of  M.  Deroulede.  At 
his  bidding,  Paris  echoed  those  cries.  And  Paris  also  “  supported” 
him  enthusiastically  when  he  made  his  pilgrimages  to  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde,  and  the  cemeteries,  and  Joan  of  Arc’s  statue:  for 
in  what  is  essential  and  fine  in  him,  his  noble  sincerity  and  devotion 
to  the  idea,  sometimes  perhaps  the  wrong  idea,  M.  Ddroulede  stands 
as  the  outward  and  visible  type  of  a  quality  that  belongs  to  the 
soul  and  genius  of  France. 

Well,  upon  the  present  occasion,  M.  Deroulede ’s  audience  was 
particularly  responsive.  “Then  follow  me!”  he  shouted,  trium¬ 
phantly.  And  so — behold  him  leading  a  long,  animated  procession 
from  the  St.  Lazare  station  to  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  And  behold 
him  again,  a  few  minutes  later,  standing  against  the  railing  that 
encircles  “  La  Pucelle  ”  astride  of  her  horse.  And  behold  his  fol¬ 
lowers — hundreds  of  them — closely  surrounding  him,  and  the  police 
(scores  of  them)  ready  to  “  charge  ”  the  crowd  at  the  first  out¬ 
break  of  disorder.  But  M.  DeroulMe,  unlike  the  anti-Semitic  Jules 
Gudrin,  was  no  lover  of  brawls.  He  wished  only  to  “  defend”  the 
“  honour  of  the  army  ”  (which,  by  the  way,  had  never  been  assailed). 
He  desired  only  to  point  out  that  France  was  governed  by  a  number 
of  men  who  dreamt  day  and  night,  dreamt  night  and  day,  dreamt 
always  and  always  of  “  selling  their  country  to  the  enemy.”  Ah, 
these  abominable,  these  infamous  traitors.  Even  as  he — Paul 
Deroulede — stood  there,  at  the  foot  of  Joan  of  Arc’s  statue — this 
sinister,  this  diabolical  Government  was  plotting  the  “  rehabilita¬ 
tion  ”  of  a  man — no,  a  scoundrel — convicted  by  his  own  colleagues 
of  treason. 

“  Citizens — our  France,  our  beloved  France,  is  in  danger.  Citi¬ 
zens,  do  your  duty.  Citizens,  drive  away  the  traitors  who  govern 
you.  Citizens,  show  your  execration  of  these  traitors  by  crying  with 
me  ‘  Vive  I’Arm^e  1  ’ — ‘  Vive  la  France !  ’ — ‘  Vive  la  patrie  1  ’  ” 

And  again  the  crowd  was  responsive.  This  time,  indeed,  there 
were  shouts  of  “Vive  DdroulMe !  ”  Parisians  came  running  up 
from  neighbouring  streets,  so  that  the  crowd  grew  and  expanded. 
On  the  tops  of  the  omnibuses,  passengers  cheered  encouragingly.  At 
every  window  and  on  every  doorstep  stood  spectators.  In  fine, 
much  animation  around  Joan  of  Arc’s  statue. 

“  En  avant!  ”  cried,  martially,  our  Don  Quixote.  Warned  by 
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the  police  to  be  “  prudent,”  he  replied  that  he  was  a  ”  patriot,”  and 
hotly  demanded  that  his  deputy’s  sash  should  be  respected.  Then, 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his  followers,  he  led  them  triumphantly 
towards  the  grands  boulevards.  Again,  ”  patriotic  ”  cries.  Again, 
fierce  denunciations  of  the  “  Government  of  Traitors.”  And,  in  .VI. 
Deroulede’s  organ — Le  Drapeau — next  morning:  what  an  exult¬ 
ant  account  of  M.  Loubet’s  tempestuous  debut  in  Paris,  and  what 
agiowing  recital  of  the  ”  grandiose  ”  and  ”  glorious  ”  manifestation 
held  at  the  foot  of  Joan  of  Arc’s  gilded  statue. 

After  this,  we  had  daily,  almost  hourly,  manifestations.  Very 
affaire— but  always  urbane  and  imperturbable — was  the  ”  Emperor 
of  the  Camelots.”  Very  active  and  zealous  were  Messieurs  les 
Quarante-Sous.  And  very  garrulous,  excited,  and  nervous  were 
the  Parisians.  In  cafds,  they  emotionally  agreed  that  the  situation 
I  was  “grave.”  In  cafes,  also,  they  whispered  of  plots  against  the 
President  and  the  Republic :  sensational  plots  that  greatly  agitated 
the  Chief  of  the  Police.  Yes;  M.  Lepine  was  alarrned;  M.  Lepine 
had  lost  his  appetite ;  M.  Lepine  could  not  rest  at  night  for  thinking 
of  the  shoals  and  shoals  of  conspirators  then  present  in  Paris.  A 
veritable  plague  of  conspirators  I  Here,  there,  and  everywhere,  a 
conspirator.  Who  knew:  perhaps  one’s  very  neighbour  in  cafes, 
trains,  omnibuses,  and  trams  was  a  dangerous  conspirator.  And  so, 
when  we  spoke  of  conspirators  and  conspiracies,  we  lowered  our 
voices  and  glanced  apprehensively  over  our  shoulders,  and  were  alto¬ 
gether  very  uneasy,  suspicious,  and  mysterious.  Heavens,  what 
rumours!  And  mercy,  what  an  effervescence!  Now  it  was  the 
“agents”  of  the  Bonapartists  who  were  “active.”  Anon  it  was 
the  Orleanists  who  were  “  at  work.”  Next  it  was  the  Clericals  who 
were  conspiring.  And,  finally,  it  was  the  Militarists — who  had 
actually  appointed  the  day  and  the  hour  when  they  would  give  a 
Dictator  to  France.  Already  it  had  been  arranged  that  the  Dic¬ 
tator  should  appear  in  Paris  on  a  splendid  black  charger,  surrounded 
by  a  brilliant,  dashing  staff.  And  the  Dictator,  from  his  saddle,  was 
eloquently  to  address  the  populace.  And  when  the  Dictator  spoke 
the  sacred  name  “  France,”  he  was  to  draw  and  flourish  his  sword, 
•hid  the  brilliant  staff  was  to  cheer.  And  the  dashing  staff  was  to 
cfy — f-.  No  matter :  the  approaching  arrival  in  Paris  of  the  Dic¬ 
tator  and  retinue  was  a  secret;  only  whispered  timidly  and  fear¬ 
fully  amongst  us  when  we  felt  ourselves  secure  from  conspiring 
eavesdroppers.  Such  was  the  gossip :  such  was  the  nervousness. 
Little  wonder,  then,  that  the  Chief  of  the  Police  passed  restless, 
unhappy  nights.  Never  a  moment’s  peace,  never  a  moment’s 
leisure,  for  poor  M.  Lepine.  All  around  him,  conspirators.  And  be¬ 
fore  him,  at  the  same  time,  the  task  of  making  preparations  for  M. 
Felix  Faure’s  funeral;  which  was  to  be  solemn,  imposing,  and  mag¬ 
nificent. 

-Vnd  magnificent  it  was.  Almost  interminable  was  the  procession 
that  left  the  Elysee  for  Notre  Dame,  to  the  tragic  strains  of  Chopin’s 
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Funeral  March.  All  along  the  route,  soldiers  and  policemen.  And 
behind  the  soldiers  and  policemen,  the  people  of  Paris — men,  women 
and  even  children — who  murmured  their  admiration  at  the  plumes' 
at  the  flowers,  and  at  the  brilliant  uniforms  in  the  cortege.  Each 
foreign  Power  was  imposingly  represented.  But  most  imposing  of 
them  all  were  the  Emperor  William’s  envoys;  three  Prussian  ofh- 
cers,  veritable  giants.  Then,  mourners  from  the  French  army; 
mourners  from  the  Chambers;  mourners  from  the  Corps  Diplo¬ 
matique  ;  mourners  from  the  Academy  and  Institute ;  mourners  from 
every  distinguished  oflBcial,  social,  and  artistic  sphere.  And  at  the 
head  of  all  these  grand  mourners,  the  homely,  plainly-dressed  figure 
of  M.  Emile  Loubet. 

However,  one  mourner  was  missing :  a  friend  of  the  late  M. 
Faure’s:  none  other  than  M.  Paul  Deroulede.  And  yet  he  had 
deeply  deplored  the  death  of  the  late  President,  and  fiercely  de¬ 
nounced  the  advent  of  his  successor. 

But — M.  Deroulede  was  busy.  Think :  at  that  moment  the 
Elysee  had  no  master.  So :  what  an  opportunity.  And  as  the 
funeral  procession  proceeded  slowly  and  solemnly  from  Notre  Dame 
to  the  cemetery,  M.  Deroulede  might  have  been  seen  in  a  distant 
quarter  of  Paris  with  his  hand  on  the  bridle  of  General  Eoget’s 
horse. 

“A  I’Elysde,  General;  k  I’Elysde.” 

Only  think  of  it :  there  was  General  Koget  with  soldiers  under 
his  command,  who  would  follow  him  wherever  he  led  them.  And 
the  Elysee — practically — was  empty.  And  thus  it  was  the  moment 
of  moments  to  achieve  a  brilliant  coup-d’ etat. 

“A  I’Elysee,  General;  k  I’Elysee.” 

But — General  Roget  refused  to  turn  his  horse’s  head  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Elysee.  He  preferred  to  return  to  the  barracks  with  his 
men :  and  therefore  begged  M.  Deroulede  to  release  his  hold  of  the 
bridle.  Manque,  M.  Ddroul^de’s  conspiracy.  In  vain,  his  tremen¬ 
dous  coup  d’etat.  Behold  our  Don  Quixote,  and  his  devoted  Sancho 
Panza,  in  dismay  and  despair.  Behold  them  some  time  later  on 
their  trial  for  conspiracy.  But  behold  them  acquitted  by  the  jury 
amidst  a  scene  of  the  wildest  enthusiasm.  And  hear  the  joyous, 
triumphant  proclamations  that  their  acquittal  was  yet  another  bitter 
humiliation  for  M.  Loubet. 

What  insults  and  what  calumnies  followed !  Every  Nationalist 
organ  began  a  fierce  campaign  against  M.  Loubet :  accused  him  of 
corruption,  of  every  conceivable  meanness  and  crime;  and  exult¬ 
antly  related  how  his  name  was  constantly  being  conspue  in  Paris. 
Since  it  was  “  seditious  ”  to  cry  “  A  bas  Loubet,”  one  cried  “Vive 
I’armee !  ”  and  “  Mort  aux  traitres  ”  :  which  MM.  Lucicn  Millevoye, 
Edouard  Drumont,  Henri  Rochefort,  and  Jules  Guerin  declared  to 
be  the  same  thing.  Those  were  the  only  cries  that  greeted  M.  Loubet 
when  he  drove  out  in  the  Presidential  carriage — pale,  grave,  digni¬ 
fied,  venerable.  And  those  were  the  cries  that  resounded  hoarsely, 
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violently,  alarmingly  all  over  Paris  when  on  June  3  the  Cour  de 
Cassation  announced  that  it  had  decided  to  grant  Captain  Dreyfus 
a  new  trial.  The  “  traitors  ”  had  won!  France  “  was  being  sold 
to  the  enemy  ”  !  Messieurs  les  Quarante-Sous  burst  their  whistles, 
so  vehemently  did  they  blow  them.  Messieurs  les  Quarante-Sous 
were  in  imminent  danger  of  losing  their  voices  altogether,  so  loudly 
and  continuously  did  they  shout.  But — the  fine  gentlemen  of  Paris, 
the  old  aristocracy  of  France,  also  became  agitators.  And  they  were 
as  noisy  and  as  disorderly  as  Messieurs  les  Quarante-Sous  when  they 
assembled  on  the  following  Sunday  on  the  racecourse  at  Auteuil. 

Even  more  so.  In  the  Presidential  Tribune,  the  Chief  of  the 
State.  And  all  around  the  Tribune,  the  fine  gentlemen  of  Paris. 
Again,  a  hostile  reception  for  the  Chief  of  the  State.  And  this 
time  he  was  even  assaulted.  Raising  his  stick  on  high,  one  Baron 
Christiani  brought  it  down  with  all  his  might  on  President  Loubet’s 
hat.  “Telescoped,”  the  President’s  hat.  Jammed  down  over  his 
eyes:  so  that  M.  Loubet  could  not  see.  The  Baron  was  arrested, 
and  with  him  the  Nationalist  deputy,  the  Comte  de  Dion.  And  how 
the  Nationalists  rejoiced  over  the  outrage.  For  months — in  the 
illustrated,  satirical  journals — M.  Loubet  was  invariably  portrayed 
with  his  hat  smashed  over  his  head.  M.  Henri  Rochefort  was  con¬ 
vulsed  with  delight.  Day  after  day  he  printed  a  caricature  of  the 
broken  Presidential  hat:  the  hat  of  the  “traitor,”  the  hat  of 
“Panama”  And  the  raptures  of  M.  Henri  Rochefort  and  hie 
colleagues  were  positively  frantic  when  at  Longchamp  on  June  11 
further  scenes  of  disorder  took  place,  and  when  on  the  next  day 
the  Dupuy  Cabinet  resigned. 

Who  was  to  succeed  M.  Dupuy?  The  Nationalists  predicted  that 
no  truly  “patriotic”  statesman  would  consent  to  form  a  Cabinet, 
that  there  would  be  a  prolonged  Ministerial  crisis,  and  that  ulti¬ 
mately  M.  Loubet  would  be  compelled  to  resign  (like  poor  old  P^re 
Grevy)  for  want  of  a  Ministry.  And  a  Ministerial  crisis  there  was : 
so  that  all  eyes  were  turned  on  the  Elys^e.  What  comings  and 
goings  in  the  Presidential  Palace  I  M.  Bourgeois  (then  absent  at 
The  Hague)  was  telegraphed  for.  But  his  efforts  to  form  a  Cabinet 
were  vain;  and  the  Nationalists  shouted  with  glee.  Then,  M.  Poin- 
card  was  summoned.  And  M.  Poincare  worked  hard,  M.  Poincare 
laboured  valiantly — but  M.  Poincard  had  also  to  confess  that  he 
could  not  succeed.  So  M.  Loubet  sent  for  the  great  lawyer,  M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau.  Night  and  day  the  great  lawyer  called  upon 
statesmen,  with  the  Nationalist  reporters  close  on  his  heels.  “  M. 
le  President,  ”  said  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  at  last,  “  1  have  been  no 
more  fortunate  than  M.  Bourgeois  and  M.  Poincare.”  Pressed 
hy  M.  Loubet  to  make  another  attempt,  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  again 
paid  daily  and  nightly  visits  to  prominent  statesmen.  Never  such 
energy,  never  such  zeal!  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau ’s  carriage  was  seen 
all  over  Paris.  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  led  the  Nationalist  reporters 
a  terrible  life.  But  this  second  time  he  triumphed.  On  Thursday 
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evening,  June  22,  he  informed  M.  Loubet  he  had  created  a  Cabinet 
And  on  June  26,  after  an  exciting  scene  in  the  Chamber,  the  new 
Government  gained  a  Vote  of  Confidence  by  26  voices. 

But — what  a  Cabinet !  The  Nationalists  jeered  at  it  the 
Nationalists  predicted  for  it  a  life  of  only  a  few  days;  for  it  con¬ 
tained  two  such  utterly  antagonistic  members  as  M.  Millerand  and 
General  the  Marquis  de  Galliffet.  Oh,  what  a  combination!  Fancy 
the  grave  Socialist  and  the  relentless  old  General  of  the  Commune 
seated  together  on  the  Ministerial  Bench  1  One  of  the  sights  of  ^ 
the  city  1  One  of  the  most  excruciating  occurrences  in  the  history  I 
of  the  Folies-Bourbon.  But — the  Nationalists  laughed  no  longer  '! 

when  General  Galliffet  dismissed  General  Zurlinden  (the  persecutor 
of  Colonel  Picquart)  from  the  Governorship  of  Paris.  Or  when  he  dis¬ 
graced  other  grand  officers  for  breaches  of  discipline.  Or  when  he 
and  his  colleagues  so  filled  Paris  with  troops  that  the  Gay  City  pre¬ 
sented  the  appearance  of  being  in  a  state  of  siege. 

And  now  began  the  most  exciting  and  most  amazing  of  all  the 
Dreyfus  Days.  Down  there,  at  liennes,  sat  the  second 
Conseil  de  Guerre;  and  here,  in  Paris,  agitators  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  ran  riot  in  the  streets.  Impossible  to  suppress  them.  Day  after 
day  they  were  charged  by  the  police  and  by  mounted  detachments 
of  the  Garde  R^publicaine.  Day  after  day  scores  of  arrests  were 
made,  and  day  after  day  whole  “  blocks  ”  of  the  grands  boulevards 
were  shut  off  from  the  public  by  cordons  of  police.  But  the  dis¬ 
order  redoubled  and  expanded.  Free  fights  took  place ;  kiosks  were 
burnt;  revolvers  were  discharged,  and  grotesque  effigies  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Loubet,  of  Captain  Dreyfus,  and  of  Zola  were  thrown  on  to 
bonfires.  Prudent  people  kept  indoors ;  for  it  was  no  joke  to  come 
suddenly  upon  a  howling  mob  that  was  being  chased  by  the  Ke- 
publican  Guard,  or  to  be  thumped  hard  on  the  back  (with  the  order 
“  to  decamp  ”)  by  the  little,  infuriated  sergents-de-ville.  These 
completely  lost  their  heads.  Mild,  innocent  Parisians  were  dragged 
off  to  the  police-station  on  the  charge  of  having  uttered  seditious 
cries.  “  Mais  ce  n’etait  pas  moi.  Monsieur,”  they  pleaded  tearfully 
before  the  Commissary.  As  likely  as  not,  they  were  detained.  Sedi-  , 

tious  cries  were  being  uttered  :  and  somebody  had  to  pay  the  penalty.  j 

Yes;  now  there  were  constant  shouts  of  “  A  bas  Loubet !”  and  “  Mort 
k  Loubet!  ”  and  ‘‘  Mort  aux  Juifs!  ”  Anti-Semitism  was  rampant.  ; 

On  the  Rive  Gauche  the  shops  of  the  poorer  Jews  were  sacked,  and  £ 

strong  forces  of  police  guarded  the  mansions  and  banks  of  the  mighty 
Jewish  financiers.  And  when  the  chaos  was  at  its  height,  Paris 
heard  one  morning  that  the  chief  of  the  Anti-Semites,  M.  Jules 
Guferin,  on  learning  that  he  was  about  to  be  arrested,  had  shut  him-  £ 
self  up  with  a  number  of  his  disciples  in  his  house  in  the  Rue  de 
Chabrol.  He  had  food  and  he  had  ammunition,  and  both  he  and  i 
his  colleagues  were  resolved  to  resist  the  law.  In  open  rebellion, 
Jules  Guerin.  Outlaws  also,  his  colleagues.  They  bolted  the  doors,  ( 
they  barricaded  the  windows;  they  defied  the  Chief  of  the  Police; 
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they  threatened  to  fire  upon  all  intruders,  and  they  vowed  they  would 
never  be  “  taken  ”  alive.  A  cordon  of  police  was  drawn  across  either 
end  of  the  street.  Entrance  to  it  was  forbidden  to  all  save  its 
inhabitants.  And  thus  began  the  famous  siege  of  Fort  Chabrol. 

What  a  firebrand,  what  an  agitator  of  agitators,  was  M.  Jules 
Guerin!  A  few  weeks  previously  I  had  visited  him  in  his  house  in 
Rue  de  Condorcet,  and  found  him  seated  in  a  study  that  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  veritable  armoury.  On  the  walls,  rifles  and 
pistols.  Even  at  his  elbow,  a  rifle.  Furiously  M.  Guerin  said : 
“If  my  enemies  attack  me  here,  they  will  be  buried  beneath  this 
very  window — there,  by  that  tree,  in  that  flower-bed.”  Then,  wdth 
a  blow  on  the  table ;  "  Let  them  come.  They  will  find  me  prepared. 
Look  at  the  guns,  the  pistols.  All  are  of  the  latest  make,  and  all  of 
them  are  loaded.”  Then,  he  spoke  grimly  of  the  new  premises  he 
was  about  to  take  in  the  Kue  de  Chabrol.  They  were  “  impreg¬ 
nable.”  They  were  a  “  fortress.”  They  would  baffle  all  M.  Guerin’s 
“enemies.”  And  his  enemies — it  must  be  explained — were  the 
Government  and  the  Chief  of  the  Police,  who,  shortly  after  my  visit 
to  M.  Guerin,  unkindly  issued  a  warrant  for  his  arrest. 

But  to  return  to  the  Fort.  As  the  days  went  on,  Jules  Guerin 
took  exercise  on  the  roof.  Laughed  a  boulevardier :  “  M.  Guerin 
presides  over  Paris.”  And  certainly  the  spectacle  was  an  amazing 
one :  a  strong,  broad-shouldered  man  in  a  huge  grey  felt  hat — almost 
a  sombrero — pacing  to  and  fro  among  the  chimney-pots,  and  pausing 
occasionally  to  shout  forth  abuse  at  the  soldiers  and  policemen  who 
kept  watch  in  the  street.  Sometimes  another  figure  was  visible — a 
man  with  a  gun,  the  sentinel.  And  at  night  many  shadowy  forms 
were  to  be  seen  on  the  roof.  Of  food  there  was  plenty,  but  the 
water  had  been  cut  off.  So  M.  Guerin  and  his  colleagues  brought 
up  tubs  and  buckets  on  to  the  roof,  in  which  to  catch  the  rain.  And 
the  skies  were  generous,  it  poured :  whereupon  M.  Guerin  shook  his 
fist  exultingly  at  the  soldiers  and  policemen,  and  bade  them  watch 
him  drink,  and  procured  more  buckets  and  tubs,  and  a  number  of 
i  basins,  and  also  a  bath. 

!  ‘‘C’est  fou,”  declared  a  bourgeois,  as  he  stood  outside  the  cordon 
I  of  police  that  barred  the  street.  ”  C’est  fou — fou — fou.  II  n’y  a 
pas  un  etre  raisonnable  dans  Paris.” 

ne  doit  pas  etre  bien  amusant  de  s’promener  tout  le  temps 
sur  les  toits,”  grinned  a  gamin.  “  C’est  comme  les  chats.  Et  pas 
I  de  lait  !  ” 

“A  bas  Loubet ! ’  ’  yelled  agitators  in  the  distance. 

“Mort  aux  Juifs!  ”  howled  a  band  of  Anti-Semites. 

"Canaille — canaille — canaille!”  M.  Guerin  was  heard  to  shout 
from  his  roof  to  the  watchmen  below. 

I  "Fou,”  repeated  the  bourgeois.  ”  Tout  le  monde  est  fou.  II 
oy  a  pas  un  etre  raisonnable  dans  Paris.” 

However,  all  storms  pass,  and  all  rebellions  are  quelled.  The  day 
came  at  last  when  Captain  Dreyfus  was  condemned  to  seclusion  in  a 
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fortress,  and  then  pardoned.  The  day  dawned,  too,  when  M.  6u4rin  I 
and  colleagues  quietly  and  rather  shamefacedly  surrendered.  And 
the  day  arrived  surely  when  peace  was  restored  to  Paris ;  when  agita-  i- 
tors  were  silenced ;  and  when  the  slightest  reference  to  recent  pain-  I 
ful  events  was  met  by  the  sharp,  peremptory  response — “  N’en  par- 
ions  plus.” 

Yes;  Paris  had  had  enough  of  processions,  manifestations,  and 
brawls.  She  evinced  but  a  faint  interest  in  the  High  Court  pro¬ 
ceedings,  which  terminated  in  the  banishment  of  MM.  Paul 
D4roulfede,  Marcel  Habert,  and  Jules  Guerin.  And  it  never  occurred  ' 
to  her  to  wonder  what  Peace  was  to  mean  to  the  ‘‘  Emperor  of  the 
Camelots  ”  and  Messieurs  les  Quarante-Sous.  Tant  pis  pour  evx  \ 
if  they  found  themselves  out  of  employment.  One  was  sick  of 
seditious  cries;  one  loathed  the  very  note  of  a  whistle.  In  future- 
one  was  going  to  be  ”  reasonable,”  sensible,  amiable.  And  true  to 
their  word,  Parisians  became  delightfully  amiable.  Instead  of 
wrangling  in  caf^s,  they  played  friendly,  mild  games  of  backgammon,  i  ] 
manille,  and  dominoes.  Instead  of  denouncing  the  Government,  they  ( 

began  to  discover  that  it  was  strong,  just,  and  honourable.  And  t 

instead  of  abusing  and  calumniating  M.  Loubet,  they  fell  to  agreeing  1 

that — ”  ma  foi  ” — he  was  brave,  dignified,  kindly,  and — what  was  i 

much  more — “sympathetic.”  Mercy,  he  became — familiarly— “  le 
vieux  Loubet.”  Heavens,  he  developed  (affectionately)  into  “  le  i 

Pfere  Loubet.”  And  gracious  goodness — he  could  not  drive  out  in  a 

the  Presidential  carriage  without  having  to  acknowledge  a  hundred  d 

times  the  friendly,  admiring  cries  of — “  Vive  Loubet.”  ..  He  ( 

was  not  haughty  and  arrogant,  like  his  predecessor.  President  Faure:  s 

“  F^lix.”  Always,  in  “  F41ix’  ”  eye,  was  a  monocle — and  through  it 
he  stared  coldly,  imperiously,  imperially,  at  the  cheering  populace.  I  a 
Yes;  it  was  “  F61ix’  ”  design  to  be  proclaimed  Emperor.  Ambi-  s  tS 
tiously  he  dreamt  of  the  day  when,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Clericals  "  “ 
and  the  reactionary  Militarists,  he  w'ould  succeed  in  getting  himself  s  a 
named — F61ix  I®’’.  What  airs  he  gave  himself,  and  what  graces!  i  h 
He  had  amused  the  Czar  by  addressing  him  familiarly  as  “  Nicholas.”  tl 

He  had  caused  to  be  erected  the  “  Palace  of  Sovereigns,”  in  which  j  e] 
he  had  aspired  to  entertain  all  the  Crowmed  Heads  in  Europe  during  ai 

the  Exhibition.  In  tbe  Elysde  he  almost  held  “  Court.”  To  the  ci 

Chief  of  the  Protocole  he  was  in  the  habit  of  crying  insolently:  tl 

“C - ,  my  hat.”  No;  “  Fdlix  ”  had  none  of  the  qualities  that  t  w 

could  inspire  esteem  and  affection  in  a  people  whose  chosen  regime  |  re 
was  a  Republic.  I 

But  “  Loubet  ” — “  le  vieux  Loubet  ” — “  le  P6re  Loubet  ” — was  si 

very  different.  Smilingly,  he  acknowledged  all  cheers;  again  and  tli 

again  he  removed  his  hat.  The  cheers  delighted  him ;  the  grave  sa 

expression  was  gone  and  his  face  was  no  longer  pale.  Now  he  felt 
“  chez  lui  ”  in  Paris.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Exhibition,  he  visited  hi 

the  grounds  at  eight  or  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  to  see  how  M 

things  were  progressing.  And  he  chatted  gaily  with  the  workmen,  m 
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and  with  his  trousers  turned  up  he  walked  over  clay,  and  hopped 
over  puddles,  and  stepped  over  mounds  of  earth,  stones,  and  refuse; 
all  of  which  disfigured  the  vast  grounds  of  the  Exhibition  in  the 
months  of  April  and  May  of  the  year  1900.  He  was  interested  in 
everything.  He  was  indefatigable  in  his  duties.  He  had  a  kindly, 
tactful  word  for  everyone.  And  if  no  splendid  banquets  took  place 
in  the  “Palace  of  the  Sovereigns,”  with  M.  Loubet  as  host,  a 
banquet  took  place  in  the  Tuileries  gardens,  at  which  twenty 
thousand  Mayors  enthusiastically  drank  the  health  of  the  Chief  of 
the  State.  No  less  than  twenty  thousand  Mayors,  representing 
cities,  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets.  Yes;  twenty  thousand  Mayors 
—wealthy,  “comfortable,”  and  poor;  in  dress-suits,  in  frock-coats, 
in  mere  “smocks” — who  represented  the  length  and  breadth  of 
France,  and  who  unanimously  cried  in  chorus — 

“  Vive  Ijoubet !  ” 

.\nd  now,  Tjondon.  (I  have  skipped  over  three  years ;  but,  as  I 
have  said  before,  it  was  not  my  intention  in  the  present  paper  to 
do  much  more  than  convey  an  idea  of  the  state  of  Paris  during 
the  first  year  of  M.  Loubet 's  Presidency.  Highly  popular  in  1900, 
behold  M.  Loubet  still  more  popular  in  1903.  And  hear  Parisians 
already  expressing  the  hope  that  he  would  seek  re-election  in  1906.) 

Well:  London  decorated,  and  London  enthusiastic  as  M.  Loubet 
drove  through  the  streets;  and  M.  Loubet  smiling  and  radiant  as  he 
acknowledged  the  ringing  cheers.  Present,  too,  in  London,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  French  visitors.  Present  again — the  “  Emperor  of  the 
Camelots.”  And  present  also — a  number  of  his  loyal  subjects.  Mes¬ 
sieurs  les  Quarante-Sous. 

But  Messieurs  les  Quarante-Sous  were  shaven  and  wore  collars ; 
and  their  mission  this  time  was  only  to  sell  their  chief’s  songs.  And 
the  “Emperor  of  the  Camelots”  had  no  ingenious,  incomparable 
“organising”  to  do;  he  had  simply  crossed  the  Channel  to  have 
a  look  at  London.  “  C’est  chic,”  he  said  to  me  when  I  met  him 
in  Soho.  Alw'ays  urbane  and  imperturbable,  he  had  mingled  with 
the  dense  crowds  that  had  assembled  to  welcome  M.  Loubet.  The 
epithet  “chic”  applied  to  London  and  to  Londoners  in  general; 
and  unqualified  was  the  “Emperor’s”  admiration  for  the  London 
crowd.  Stroking  his  beard — we  were  in  a  small  Soho  restaurant — 
the  “Emperor  of  the  Camelots”  fell  into  a  reverie.  Perhaps  he 
was  recalling  the  amazing  days  in  Paris  of  1899.  No  doubt  he  was 
recalling  other  amazing  days  in  November,  1900  ...  at  Mar¬ 

seilles,  where  Mr.  Kruger  had  landed  and  been  accorded  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  ovation.  It  was  the  “  Emperor  ”  who  had  “  organised  ” 
that  ovation.  The  Nationalists — the  Anglophobes  of  Paris — had 
said,  “We  want  Mr.  Kruger  cheered.”  Obligingly  and  genially  the 
“Emperor  ”  had  replied,  “  Nothing  is  easier.”  And  the  Nationalists 
had  provided  the  money,  and  the  “  Emperor  ”  had  taken  train  to 
Marseilles  with  a  fine  army  of  manifestants.  Well,  well!  That  was 
inl899,  that  was  in  1900 — and  all  that  was  a  long  time  ago.  Awaken- 
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ing  from  his  reverie,  the  “  Emperor  ”  called  for  his  hat  and  explained 
that  he  had  promised  to  “  pay  a  glass  ”  for  his  loyal  subjects— 
Messieurs  les  Quarante-SouS — who  were  waiting  for  him  round  the 
corner.  “Chic,  tr^s  chic,’’  he  said  again  of  London  and  the  Lon¬ 
doners.  “  Epatant,’’  he  said — always  of  London  and  the  Londoners 
— as  he  bade  me  good-bye,  and  passed  out  of  the  Soho  restaurant 
a  striking-looking  man  with  long  hair,  bold,  brilliant  eyes,  and  a 
humorous  expression.  “  Good-bye  ’’  it  was.  Tragic  and  ironical 
was  the  end  of  the  “  Emperor  of  the  Camelots.’’  He,  of  the  streets 
and  of  the  pave  of  Paris;  he  of  the  crowd,  he  who  had  ever  lived 
in  the  busiest  and  most  tumultuous  quarter  of  the  city,  was  knocked 
down  by  a  motor-car  and  killed.  Every  Camelot,  every  Monsieur  le 
Quarante-Sou  in  Paris,  attended  the  funeral.  The  flowers  were 
magnificent.  The  traffic  was  stopped  as  the  long  cortege  passed. 
And  Paris  “  saluted’’  the  “  Emperor  of  the  Camelots.’’  .  .  . 

Seven  years  in  the  Elysde.  And  now  M.  lioubet  retires  into  a 
simple,  tranquil  “  appartement,’’  and  gladly  makes  way  for  M.  Fal- 
li^res,  the  eighth  President  of  the  Third  French  Republic.  Even  as 
Senators  and  Deputies  were  excitedly  voting  for  him  at  Versailles, 
the  camelots  of  Paris  were  selling  on  the  grands  boulevards  their 
latest  lyrical  “  creation  ’’ — “  Ne  t’en  vas  pas  Mimile.’’  Not  a  very 
brilliant  song;  nothing  to  compare  to  the  “  creations  ’’  of  the  late 
illustrious  Emperor  of  the  Camelots.  But  the  sentiment  was 
sincere.  “  Ne  t’en  vas  pas,’’  was  the  appeal,  too,  of  nine  out  of 
ten  Parisians.  And  M.  Loubet  was  no  longer  “  le  brave  Loubet  ” 
and  “  le  P6re  Loubet.’’  Not  even  was  he  “Emile.’’  He  was, 
more  affectionately  than  ever,  “  Mimile.’’ 

But — “  Mimile  ’’  long  ago  began  furnishing  the  “appartement” 
in  the  Rue  Dante  he  will  take  possession  of  on  February  18th. 
There  he  means  to  “read,’’  to  smoke  his  pipe  “  in  a  comfortable 
fauteuil,’’  to  lead  the  placid,  retired  life  of  a  simple,  venerable 
Frenchman. 

“  Henceforward,’’  he  says,  “  /  am  nothing.”  And  deeply  does 
Paris,  and  deeply  do  the  provinces,  deplore  this  irrevocable 
resolution. 

In  1899  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  exaggerate  M.  Loubet ’s 
unpopularity.  In  1906  it  would  be  impossible  to  over-estimate  his 
popularity.  And  this  change  of  attitude  and  of  opinion  is  typical  of 
the  French  nation.  For,  whatever  his  passions,  whatever  his  pre¬ 
judices,  the  dominant  characteristic  of  the  average  Frenchman  is  his 
reasonableness.  Never  has  he  failed  to  appreciate  noble  sincerity. 
Never  yet  has  he  failed  to  be  just,  generous,  and  humane.  And 
never  will  he  lose  his  inherent,  inborn  veneration  for  the  attachment 
to  the  idea. 


John  F.  Macdonald. 


THE  WHIKLWIND.^ 

By  EDEN  PHILLPOTTS. 

BOOK  1. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

WATTERN  OKE. 

When  Daniel  Brendon  stepped  out  of  the  world  into  church,  a 
change  came  upon  his  spirit,  and  he  had  the  power  of  absorbing 
himself  in  religious  fervour.  He  lived  under  the  permanent  sense 
of  a  divine  presence,  and  when  life  prospered  with  him  and  nothing 
hurt  or  angered  him,  the  labourer’s  mind  was  cheered  by  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  his  Maker.  Only  if  overtaken  by  a  dark  mood,  or 
conscious  of  wrong-doing,  did  he  feel  solitary.  The  experience  was 
rare,  yet  he  faced  it  without  self-delusion,  and  assured  himself  that 
when  God  forsook  his  heart,  the  fault  was  his  own. 

In  a  temper  amiable  and  at  peace  he  kept  the  Sunday  appoint¬ 
ment  with  Gregory  Friend.  During  morning  worship  he  had 
heard  a  sermon  that  comforted  his  disquiet,  and  served  for  a  time 
to  mask  from  his  sight  the  ambitions  proper  to  his  nature.  He 
had  been  told  to  do  with  his  might  the  thing  that  his  hand  found  to 
do;  he  had  been  warned  against  casting  his  desires  in  too  large  a 
mould;  he  had  heard  of  the  dignity  of  patience. 

Brendon ’s  mind  was  therefore  contented,  and  as  he  strode 
through  the  evening  of  the  year’s  work  and  marked  the  sun  turn 
westward  over  a  mighty  pageant  of  autumn,  he  felt  resignation 
brooding  within  him.  Nature,  for  once,  chimed  with  the  things  of 
his  soul  and  blazoned  a  commentary  upon  the  cherished  dogmas  of 
his  faith. 

He  stood  where  the  little  Rattle  leapt  to  Tavy,  flung  a  last  loop 
of  light,  and,  laughing  to  the  end  of  her  short  life,  poured  her 
crystal  into  a  greater  sister’s  bosom.  Sinuously,  by  many  falls, 
they  glided  together  under  the  crags  and  battlements  of  the  Cleave ; 
and  the  September  sun  beat  straight  into  that  nest  of  rivers,  to 
touch  each  lesser  rill  that  threaded  glittering  downward  and  hung 
like  a  silver  rope  over  shelf  of  stone,  or  in  some  channel  cut  by 
ancient  floods.  Their  ways  were  marked  by  verdure;  by  sphagnum, 
in  sheets  of  emerald  or  rose,  orange  or  palest  lemon;  by  dark 
nishes,  stiffly  springing,  and  by  the  happiness  of  secret  flowers. 
Heath  and  grey  granite  shone  together;  a  smooth,  green  comb 
stretched  beside  water’s  meet,  but  beyond  it,  all  was  confusion  of 
steep  hills  and  stony  precipices.  Over  their  bosoms  the  breath  of 
autumn  hung  visible  in  misty  fire;  and  strange,  poised  boulders 
(1)  Copyright  in  America,  1906,  by  Messrs.  McClure,  Phillips,  and  Co. 
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crouched  upon  them  threateningly  and  sparkled  in  the  sun.  Haze 
of  blue  brake-fem  shimmered  here  and  burnt  at  points  to  sudden 
gold,  where  death  had  already  touched  it.  Light  streamed  down 
mingling  with  the  air,  until  all  things  were  transfigured  and  the 
darkest  shadows  abounded  in  warm  tones.  The  ling  still  shone,  and 
its  familiar,  fleeting  mantle  of  pale  amethyst  answered  the  brilliance 
of  the  sky  with  radiant  flower-light  that  brightened  the  jewels  of 
the  late  furze  by  splendour  of  contrast.  The  unclouded  firma¬ 
ment  lent  its  proper  glory  to  this  vale.  Even  under  the 
sun’s  throne  air  was  made  visible,  and  hung  like  a  transparent 
curtain  over  the  world — a  curtain  less  than  cloud  and  more  than 
clarity.  It  obscured  nothing,  yet  informed  the  great  hills  and 
distant,  sunk  horizon  with  its  owm  azure  magic;  it  transfused  the 
far-off  undulations  of  the  earth,  and  so  wrought  upon  leagues  of 
sun-warmed  ether  that  they  washed  away  material  details  and  par¬ 
ticulars.  There  remained  only  huge  generality  of  light  aloft,  and 
delicate,  vague  delineation  of  opal  and  of  pearl  in  the  valleys 
beneath. 

The  rivers,  spattered  with  rocks  and  wholly  unshadowed,  ran 
together  in  a  skein  of  molten  gold.  Behind  the  murmuring  hills 
they  vanished  westerly;  and  though  these  waters  gleamed  with  the 
highest  light  under  the  sky,  yet  even  in  the  dazzling  force  of  sheer 
sunshine,  flung  direct  upon  their  liquid  mirrors,  were  degrees  of 
brilliance — from  the  pure  and  steady  sheen  of  pools,  through 
splendour  of  broken  waters,  up  to  blinding  flashes  of  foam,  where 
the  sun  met  a  million  simultaneous  bubbles  and  stamped  the  tiny, 
blazing  image  of  himself  upon  each. 

Sunshine  indeed  poured  out  upon  all  created  things.  It  lighted 
the  majesty  of  the  hills  and  flamed  above  each  granite  tower  and 
heather  ridge ;  it  brightened  the  coats  of  the  wandering  herds 
and  shone  upon  little  rough  calves  and  foals  that  crept  beside 
their  mothers;  it  touched  the  solitary  heron’s  pinion,  as  he  flapped 
heavily  to  his  haunt;  and  forgot  not  the  wonder  of  vanessa’s 
wings;  nor  the  snake  on  the  stone,  nor  the  lizard  in  the  herbage. 
Each  diurnal  life  was  glorified  by  the  splendour  of  day;  and  when 
there  fell  presently  a  cloud-shadow,  like  a  bridge  across  the  Cleave, 
it  heightened  the  surrounding  brilliance  and,  passing,  made  the 
light  more  admirable.  Upward,  like  the  music  from  a  golden  shell, 
came  Tavy’s  immemorial  song;  and  it  fell  most  musical  on  the  ear 
of  him  who,  crowning  this  vision  with  conscious  intelligence,  could 
dimly  apprehend  some  part  of  what  he  saw. 

Daniel  Brendon  seated  himself  on  rocks  overlooking  the  Cleave. 
His  massive  body  felt  the  sun’s  heat  strike  through  it;  and  now  he 
stared  unblinking  upward,  and  now  scanned  the  glen  upon  his  right. 
That  way,  round,  featureless  hills  climbed  one  behind  the  other, 
until  they  rose  to  a  distant  gap  upon  the  northern  horizon  where 
stood  Dannagoat  cot  against  the  sky.  Low  tors  broke  out  of  the 
hills  about  it,  and  upon  their  summits,  like  graven  images,  the 
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cattle  stood  in  motionless  groups,  according  to  their  wont  on  days 
of  great  heat. 

The  man  rose  presently,  stretched  himself,  and,  seen  far-off, 
appeared  to  be  saluting  the  sun.  Then  he  turned  to  the  hills  and 
passed  a  little  way  along  them.  His  eye  had  marked  two  specks,  a 
mile  distant,  and  as  they  approached  they  grew  into  a  man  and 
woman. 

Gregory  Friend,  with  his  daughter,  met  Daniel  beside  a  green 
barrow.  He  shook  hands  and  remarked  on  the  splendour  of  the 
hour.  The  peat-man  had  put  off  his  enthusiasm  with  his  working 
clothes.  He  wore  black  and  appeared  somewhat  bored  and  listless, 
for  the  weekdays  only  found  him  worshipping. 

“  He  hates  Sabbaths,”  explaind  Sarah.  ”  To  keep  off  his  business 
be  a  great  trouble  to  him ;  but  he  says  as  we  must  mark  the  day 
outwardly  as  well  as  inwardly.  So  he  dons  his  black,  an’  twiddles 
his  thumbs,  an’  looks  up  the  valley  to  the  works,  but  holds  away 
from  ’em.” 

She  wore  a  crude  blue  dress  that  chimed  with  nothing  in  nature 
and  fitted  ill.  Brendon,  however,  admired  it  exceedingly. 

“  ’Tis  very  nice  ’pon  top  of  Wattem  Oke,  looking  down  the  hill, 
if  you  care  to  come  so  far,”  he  said. 

They  returned  to  the  place  where  Daniel  had  sat. 

“  I’ll  spread  my  coat  for  ’e,  so  as  you  shan’t  soil  thicky  lovely 
gown,”  he  suggested  to  Sarah  Jane. 

“No  call  to  do  that,  thank  you.  I’ll  sit  ’pon  this  stone.  I’m 
glad  you  like  the  dress.  I  put  it  on  for  you  to  see.  My  word,  ’tis 
summer  come  back  again  to-day!  ” 

The  labourer  was  fluttered,  but  could  think  of  nothing  to  say. 
Both  men  smoked  their  pipes,  and  Friend  began  to  thrust  his  stick 
into  the  earth.  They  spoke  of  general  subjects,  then  Daniel 
remembered  a  remark  that  the  other  had  made  upon  their  first 
meeting.  He  had  no  desire  to  hear  more  concerning  peat;  but  his 
heart  told  him  that  the  theme  must  at  least  give  one  of  the  party 
pleasure,  and  therefore  he  led  to  it.  Moreover,  he  felt  a  strong  desire 
to  please  Gregory,  yet  scarcely  knew  his  reason. 

“  You  was  going  to  give  me  a  little  of  your  large  knowledge  ’bout 
.\micombe  Hill,  master,”  he  said,  after  an  interval  of  silence. 

Mr.  Friend’s  somewhat  lethargic  attitude  instantly  changed.  He 
sat  up  briskly  and  his  eyes  brightened. 

“  So  I  was  then;  and  so  I  will.  To  think  that  within  eye-shot 
at  this  moment  there’s  more’n  enough  fuel  to  fill  every  hearth  in 
England!  There’s  a  masterpiece  of  a  thought — eh?  If  people  only 
realised  that.  .  .  .  And  Amicombe  Hill  peat  be  the  very  cream 
and  marrow  of  it  all — the  fatness  of  the  land’s  up  there — better 
than  granite,  or  tin,  or  anything  a  man  may  delve  in  all  Dartymoor.  ” 

“Not  a  doubt  of  it — not  a  doubt,”  said  the  listener;  but  Sarah 
Jane  shook  her  head. 
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“  Don’t  you  encourage  him,  Mr.  Brendon,  or  I’ll  not  have  you 
up  the  hill  no  more.  Ban’t  six  days  a  week  enough  for  one  subject? 
Can’t  us  tell  about  something  different  Sundays?” 

“  Plenty  of  time,”  answered  her  father.  ”  Peat’s  a  high  matter 
enough  in  my  opinion.  If  us  knowed  all  there  is  to  know  about  it, 
us  should  see  nearer  into  the  ways  of  God  in  the  earth,  I’m  sure. 
There’s  things  concerning  Amicombe  peat  no  man  has  yet  found 
out,  and  perhaps  no  man  ever  will.” 

“  On  weekdays  he  lives  up  to  his  eyes  in  the  peat,  an’  ’pon 
Sundays  he  preaches  it,”  said  Sarah.  ”  That  is  when  any  man’s  silly 
enough  to  let  him,”  she  added  pointedly. 

Her  father  began  to  show  a  little  annoyance  at  these  interruptions. 

“  You’d  best  to  go  and  walk  about,  an’  leave  me  an’  Brendon  to 
talk,”  he  said. 

“  So  I  will  then,  my  dear,”  she  answered,  laughing;  “  an’  when 
you’ve  done,  one  of  you  can  stand  up  on  a  rock  an’  wave  his  hand- 
kercher;  then  I’ll  come  back.” 

To  Daniel’s  dismay,  she  rose  and  strolled  off.  Friend  chattered 
eagerly;  Sarah  Jane’s  blue  shape  dwindled,  and  was  presently  lost 
to  sight.  I 

For  half  an  hour  the  elder  kept  up  a  ceaseless  discourse;  but,  I 
since  Daniel  did  nothing  more  than  listen,  and  scarcely  asked  a 
question  to  help  the  subject  matter,  Gregory  Friend  began  to  tire. 

He  stopped,  then  proceeded.  He  stopped  again,  yawned,  and  re¬ 
lighted  his  pipe. 

“That’s  just  the  beginning  about  peat,”  he  said.  “But  don’t 
think  you  know  nothing  yet.  My  darter  knows  more  than  that— 
ignorant  though  she  is.”  S 

“  Not  ignorant,  I’m  sure.  But — w'ell,  shall  I  tell  her  that,  just  i 
for  the  present,  we’ve  done  wi’  peat,  or  would  you  rather - ?  ” 

Gregory  felt  that  Brendon  had  fairly  earned  a  respite  and  reward.  i 
Moreover,  the  sunshine  was  making  him  sleepy. 

“Go  an’  look  after  her,”  he  said.  “An’  come  back  to  me 
presently.  I’ll  have  forty  winks.  Nought  on  earth  makes  me  so 
dog-tired  as  laziness.” 

Daniel  was  gone  in  a  moment,  yet,  as  he  strode  whence  the  girl  i 
had  disappeared,  he  found  time  to  ask  himself  what  this  must  mean. 

He  had  never  looked  round  after  a  woman  in  his  life.  Women 
about  a  place  made  him  uneasy,  and  acted  as  a  restraint  on  comfort. 

He  knew  nothing  whatever  concerning  them,  and  was  quite  content 
to  believe  the  opinions  of  John  Prout :  that,  upon  the  whole,  a  man 
might  be  better  single.  Yet  this  woman  had  interested  him  from 
the  first  moment  that  he  saw  her;  he  had  thought  of  her  not  seldom 
since;  he  had  anticipated  another  meeting  with  interest  that  was 
pleasure. 

He  crossed  Wattern  Oke,  then  looked  down  where  Tavy  winds 
beneath  the  stony  side  of  Fur  Tor.  A  bright  blue  spot  appeared 
motionless  at  the  brink  of  the  river.  Daniel,  feeling  surprise  to 
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think  that  she  had  wandered  so  far,  hastened  forward  and,  in  a 
Quarter  of  an  hour,  stood  beside  her.  She  smiled  at  him. 

“I  knowed  you’d  come  for  me,”  she  said.  “  There  was  that  in 
your  face  made  me  feel  it.  You  was  sorry  when  1  went  off?  ” 

“  So  I  was  then.” 

“I  rather  wanted  to  see  if  you  would  be.  It  shows  friendship. 

I  like  men  to  be  friends  with  me.  1  often  wish  I’d  been  bom  a 
man  myself — ’stead  of  a  woman.  I’m  such  a  big  maiden,  an’  awful 

gjfQQg _ not  but  what  I  look  more  than  a  fly  beside  you.  You  could 

pick  me  up  in  they  gert  arms,  I  reckon?  ” 

“  I  suppose  I  could  for  that  matter.  I  carried  a  pig  yesterday — 
lifted  un  clean  up  an’  got  un  on  my  back;  but  it  took  two  other 
chaps  to  move  it.  ’Twas  Agg  and  Tapson.  ‘  Here,  let  me  get  to 
his  carcase,’  I  said;  an’  I  lifted  it  clear  into  the  butcher’s  cart, 
while  they  two  was  wiping  their  foreheads !  ’  ’ 

She  nodded  with  evident  approval. 

Suddenly  his  slow  mind  worked  backwards. 

“All  the  same,”  he  said,  “I  didn’t  ought  to  have  mentioned 
your  name  in  the  same  breath  with  a  pig.  ’Twas  a  hole  in  my 
manners,  and  I  hope  you’ll  overlook  it.” 

Sarah  Jane  laughed. 

“  What  a  man!  Where  was  you  brought  up  to?  Ban’t  many  so 
civil  in  these  parts.” 

“I  was  teached  to  be  civil  by  my  mother.  But  I  know  nought 
beyond  my  business — not  like  Mister  Woodrow.  He  has  grammar- 
school  laming,  an’  London  laming,  and  reads  books  that  I  can’t 
understand  a  word  about.” 

She  told  him  of  her  own  childhood,  of  her  mother,  of  her  few 
friends. 

“  Girls  don’t  seem  to  like  me,”  she  said.  ”  I  hardly  know  above 
half  a  dozen  of  ’em.  There’s  Minnie  Taverner  to  Lydford,  and 
Mary  Churchward — nobody  much  else.  Mary’s  brother’s  nearly  as 
big  as  you  be.  But  t 'others  I  used  to  know,  when  I  went  to  school, 
are  all  married  or  gone  to  service  now.” 

‘‘Very  interesting,”  said  Daniel.  “I  never  had  but  one  sister. 
She’s  down  to  Plymouth — a  greengrocer’s  wife  there.” 

They  talked  freely  together,  and  presently  rose  and  set  out  to 
rejoin  Mr.  Friend.  Under  their  feet  Daniel  suddenly  saw  a  piece  of 
white  ling,  and  stopped  and  picked  it. 

“May  I  make  bold  to  ax  you  to  take  it?  ”  he  said.  “  ’Tis  an 
old  saying  that  it  brings  fortune.” 

“Then  I  won’t  accept  of  it,”  she  said.  ‘‘Thank  you  all  the 
same;  but  fortune’s  in  the  wind  for  me  already;  an’  I  don’t  want  it 
very  much.  I’m  happy  enough  where  I  be  along  with  my  father.” 

“Tell  me  about  the  fortune,”  he  said,  flinging  the  heath  away. 

Thereupon  she  reminded  him  that,  despite  her  masculine  aspira¬ 
tions  and  amazing  frankness,  she  was  a  woman  after  all. 
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Her  eyes  fell,  then  rose  to  his  face  again.  A  glorious,  gentle 
gentian  blue  they  were. 

“  You  want  to  know  such  a  lot,  Mr.  Brendon,”  she  said. 

He  was  crushed  instantly,  and  poured  forth  a  string  of 
apologies. 

“  You  all  do  it,”  she  said.  “I  don’t  know  what  there  is  about 
me;  but  you  chaps  get  so  friendly — 1  feel  as  if  I’d  got  about  fifty 
brothers  among  you.  But  there’s  things  you  can’t  tell  even  brothers, 
you  know.” 

“I’m  terrible  sorry.  Just  like  my  impudence  to  go  pushing 
forward  so.  I  deserve  a  clip  on  the  side  o’  the  head — same  as  my 
mother  used  to  box  my  ears  when  I  was  a  little  one,  an’  hungry  to 
ax  too  many  questions.” 

Mr.  Friend  was  awake  and  ready  to  walk  homeward.  Daniel 
accepted  an  invitation  to  tea,  and  accompanied  them. 

They  ascended  slowly  by  the  steep  channels  of  the  Rattlebrook, 
and  presently  Gregory  rested  awhile. 

“I  can’t  travel  same  as  once  I  could,”  he  explained.  Then  he 
moralised. 

“  The  world’s  an  up  an’  down  sort  of  place,  like  this  here  fen,” 
he  said.  “  Some  holds  the  good  and  evil  be  balanced  to  a  hair,  so 
that  every  man  have  his  proper  share  of  each ;  but  for  my  part  I 
can’t  think  it.” 

“  The  balance  be  struck  hereafter.  That  trust  a  man  must  cling 
to — or  else  he’ll  get  no  happiness  out  of  living,”  answered  Daniel; 
and  the  other  nodded. 

“  ’Tis  the  only  thought  as  can  breed  content  in  the  mind;  yet  for 
the  thousands  that  profess  to  believe  it,  you’ll  not  find  tens  who 
really  do  so.” 

“I’m  sure  I  do,”  asserted  Brendon. 

“  At  your  time  of  life  ’tis  easy  enough.  But  wait  till  you’m 
threescore  and  over.  Then  the  spirit  gets  impatient,  and  it  takes 
a  very  large  pattern  of  faith  to  set  such  store  on  the  next  world  that 
failure  in  this  one  don’t  sting.  If  I  am  took  from  yonder  peat  works 
afore  their  fame  be  established  to  the  nation,  I  shall  go  reluctant, 
and  I  own  it.  There’ll  be  nought  so  interesting  in  Heaven — from 
my  point  of  view — as  Amicombe  Hill.” 

“  You’ll  have  something  better  to  think  of  and  better  to  do, 
master.” 

“  Maybe  I  shall;  but  if  I’m  to  be  myself,  my  mind  will  turn  that 
way,  and  I  shall  think  it  terrible  hard  if  all  knowledge  touching  the 
future  of  the  place  be  withholden  from  me.” 

“  We  shall  know  so  much  of  things  down  here  as  be  good  for  our 
peace  of  mind,  I  reckon?  ”  ventured  Daniel. 

“  ’T would  be  wisht  to  have  all  blank,”  declared  Sarah  Jane. 
“  Take  the  mothers  an’  wives.  What’s  the  joy  of  heaven  to  them 
if  they  don’t  know  things  is  going  well  with  their  children  an’ 
husbands  ?  ’  ’ 
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■■  ’Tis  almost  too  high  a  subject  for  common  people,  though  I 
could  wish  for  light  upon  it  myself,”  said  her  father. 

“Of  course  they  know!”  declared  the  woman.  ‘‘Don’t  you 
i  believe  as  mother  holds  us  in  her  thoughts  and  watches  our  goings  ? 
Such  a  worrying  spirit  as  hers  1  Heaven  wouldn’t  be  no  better  than 
a  foreign  country,  where  she  couldn’t  get  letters,  if  you  an’  me  was 
hidden  from  her.” 

Daniel  felt  uneasy. 

“  Knowing  what  she  knows  now,  she  would  be  content  to  leave  it 
with  God,”  he  said. 

“Not  her!  ”  answered  Sarah  Jane.  ‘‘A  very  suspicious  nature, 

I  where  those  she  loved  was  concerned.” 

“  True.  My  wife  could  believe  nought  but  her  own  eyes.  She 

I  was  built  so.  That’s  why  she  never  would  share  my  great  opinions 
of  Amicombe  Hill.  A  very  damping  woman  to  a  hopeful  heart.  A 
great  trust  in  arithmetic  she  had ;  but  for  my  part  nought  chills  me 
like  black  figures  on  white  paper.  You  can’t  draw  much  comfort 
from  ’em  most  times.” 

“I’m  like  her,”  said  Sarah  Jane.  ‘‘  All  for  saying  what  I  think. 
Father  here’s  a  dreamer.” 

“Hope’s  very  good  to  work  on,  however;  I  hold  with  Mr.  Friend 
there.” 

“Not  so  good  as  wages,”  said  Sarah  Jane. 

“  Sometimes  in  my  uplifted  moments  I’ve  wondered  whether 
truth’s  made  known  to  my  wife  now,  and  whether,  looking  down 
’pon  Dartymoor,  she  knows  that  I  was  right  touching  Amicombe 
Hill,  and  she  was  wrong,”  mused  Gregory. 

“  Perhaps  she  knows  she  was  right  and  you  are  wrong,  my  old 
dear,”  suggested  Sarah  Jane. 

But  her  father  shook  his  bead. 

“  I  han’t  feared  of  that,”  he  answered. 

After  a  cup  of  tea,  Daniel  Brendon  made  a  faltering  proposal,  and 
met  with  a  startling  reply. 

^  “I  wonder  now,  if  you  and  Miss  here  would  take  a  walk  along  o’ 
me  next  Sunday?”  he  asked.  ‘‘I’ll  meet  ’e  where  you  please. 
.\nd  I’m  sure  I  should  be  terrible  proud  if  you  could  lend  me  your 
company.” 

“I  can’t — not  next  Sunday,”  declared  Sarah.  “  ’Tis  like  this: 
I’m  going  to  Lydford  to  spend  the  day  along  with  the  Weekes 
family.  And  Jarratt  Weekes  be  going  to  ax  me  to  marry  him.” 
Dan’s  eyes  grew  round. 

“  Good  Lord !  ”  he  said,  with  surprise  and  reverence  mingled. 

‘‘  That’s  what  the  man’s  going  to  do,  if  I  know  him.  ’Tis  all 
planned  out  in  his  mind.  I  could  most  tell  the  words  he’m  going 
to  say  it  in — knowing  him  so  well  as  I  do.” 

A  natural  question  leapt  to  Brendon’s  lips,  but  he  restrained  it. 
He  wanted  to  ask,  ‘‘  And  shall  you  take  him?  ”,  but  resisted  the 
burning  temptation.  This  news,  however,  was  a  source  of  very 
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active  disquiet.  He  drank  his  tea  and  was  glad  when  Gregory 
Friend  broke  the  silence. 

“  And  you’ll  do  well  to  think  twice  afore  you  say  ‘  yes,’  Sarah 
Jane.  A  successful  and  a  church-going  man.  A  good  son,  I  believe 
and  honest — as  honesty  goes  in  towns.  But - ” 

“  I’d  never  get  a  husband  if  I  waited  for  you  to  find  one,  faither.” 

“  Perhaps  not.  Good  husbands  are  just  as  rare  as  good  wives.” 

“  Then — then  perhaps  Sunday  after - ?  ”  persisted  Brendon 

whose  mind  had  not  wandered  far  from  the  main  proposition. 

“  Perhaps,”  answered  Sarah  Jane.  “  You’m  burning  to  hear  tell 
what  I  shall  say  to  the  castle-keeper — han’t  ’e  now?  ” 

“Who  wouldn’t  be — such  a  fateful  thing!  But  I  know  my 
manners  better  than  to  ax,  I  hope.” 

“  I  don’t  know  what  I’m  going  to  say,”  declared  she.  “  D’you 
know  Jarratt  Weekes?  ” 

“  No,  I  don’t.” 

‘  ‘  Does  anybody  to  Kuddyford  ?  ’  ’ 

“  Most  of  ’em  know  him.” 

“  What  do  they  say  about  him?  ” 

Brendon  hesitated.  j 

“  Can’t  answer  that:  wouldn’t  be  fair  to  the  man.” 

“  You  have  answered  it!  ”  she  said,  and  laughed. 

A  moment  later  he  took  his  leave  and  strode  slowly  over  the  hills. 

So  absorbed  was  he,  that  he  did  not  watch  his  w'ay,  and  presently  i 
tripped  and  fell.  The  accident  cleared  his  mind. 

“  This  be  a  new  thing  in  me,”  he  thought.  “  That  blessed,  lovely  ^ 

she’s  bewitched  me,  if  I  know  myself!  She’ll  take  the  man,  no  i 

doubt.  And  yet — why?  Such  a  face  as  that  might  look  as  high  as 
a  farmer  at  the  lowest.” 


CHAPTEE  VII. 

PLAIN  SPEAKING. 

A  PEACE  of  unusual  duration  brooded  over  the  dwelling  of  Philip  i 

Weekes;  for  his  wife  had  gone  to  market  on  Saturday  morning,  but 
instead  of  returning  home,  according  to  her  custom,  in  time  for 
Sunday  dinner  at  Lydford,  she  continued  at  Plymouth  until  the 
evening.  | 

He  basked  in  silence  like  a  cat  in  the  sun ;  but  a  few  friends  were 
coming  to  drink  tea,  and  Susan  already  made  preparations  for  the 
event. 

Elsewhere,  Sarah  Jane,  who  was  spending  the  day  at  Lydford,  sat 
in  a  secret  place  with  Jarratt  Weekes  and  heard  the  things  that  she 
expected  to  hear. 

The  old  castle  was  not  opened  to  visitors  on  Sunday,  but  Jarratt 
kept  the  keys  and,  after  dinner,  took  Sarah  to  his  fortress  and 
offered  her  marriage  within  its  mediaeval  walls.  She  wore  her  blue 
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dress;  he  held  himself  a  grade  above  those  men  who  habitually  don 
black  upon  the  seventh  day,  and  was  attired  in  a  mustard-coloured 
tweed  suit. 

“We’ll  come  aloft,”  he  said.  “  There’s  a  window  opens  to  the 
west  and  I’ve  put  a  seat  there  for  visitors  to  sit  in  and  look  around. 
’Tis  out  of  sight  of  the  street,  and  will  shield  you  from  the  east 
wind  that’s  blowing.” 

He  offered  to  assist  her  up  the  wooden  stairway,  but  she  made  as 
though  she  did  not  see  and  followed  him  easily. 

Presently  they  sat  together,  and  he  sighed  and  twirled  his  gold 
watch-chain  in  a  fashion  to  catch  her  eye.  She  noted  his  well¬ 
shaped  and  strong  hand. 

“  I  dare  say  you  think  I’m  a  happy  man,  Sarah  Jane,”  he  began 
abruptly. 

“I  don’t  think  anything  about  you,”  she  answered.  “All  the 
same,  you  ought  to  be.  Why  not?  Everything  goes  well  with  you, 
don’t  it?  Mr.  Huggins  met  me  in  the  village  as  I  came  along. 
He  says  that  you’ve  bought  Widow  Routleigh’s  beautiful  house  at 
the  corner,  and  only  wait  for  her  to  die  to  go  into  it.  And  the  new 
leat  will  run  right  through  the  orchard.” 

“  So  it  will.  But  don’t  think  that  was  a  chance.  I  worked  it 
all  out  and  knew  the  water  must  come  that  way.  I’d  bought  the 
ground,  at  my  own  price,  before  the  old  woman  even  guessed  the 
water  was  coming.  I  say  this  to  show  you  how  far  I  look  ahead.” 

“  Of  course  you  do — like  Mrs.  Weekes.  You’ve  got  her  great 
cleverness,  no  doubt.” 

“  That’s  true,  and  I  could  give  you  many  instances  if  you  wanted 
them.  But,  all  the  same,  there’s  much  worth  having  that  money 
won’t  buy.  Ban’t  the  root  of  all  good,  as  some  think,  any  more 
than  ’tis  the  root  of  all  evil,  as  other  fools  pretend.  Chiefly  them 
as  lack  it.  Money’s  all  right,  but  not  all-powerful.  You,  for  in¬ 
stance — I  know  you  well  enough  to  know  that  money  don’t  count 
for  everything  with  you.” 

Sarah  Jane  plucked  a  spray  of  sweet  wormwood  that  grew  out  of 
the  wall  within  reach  of  her  hand.  She  bruised  it  and  passed  its 
pale  gold  and  silver  thoughtfully  under  her  nose. 

“I’d  dearly  like  to  have  money,”  she  said. 

“  You  would?  ” 

“  Dearly.  I’d  sooner  have  a  boss  of  my  own  to  ride  than  most 
anything  I  can  think  of.” 

“  A  very  fine  idea,  no  doubt.  And  very  fine  you’d  look  upon  one.  ” 

She  smelt  the  wormw'ood,  then  flung  it  through  the  window  and 
turned  to  him. 

‘  But  I  wouldn’t  sell  myself  for  that.  I’ve  never  thought  out  the 
subject  of  money,  and  maybe  never  shall.  Faither’s  always  on  about 
it;  but  ’tis  only  a  sort  of  shadowy  fancy  in  his  mind,  like  the  next 
world,  or  China,  or  any  other  place  beyond  his  knowledge.  Money’s 
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just  a  big  idea  to  him  and  me.  But  I  doubt  if  we  had  it,  whether 
should  know  how  ever  to  manage  it.” 

‘‘  Your  father’s  no  better  than  a  wild  man,”  said  Jarratt  im¬ 
patiently.  “  So  full  of  foggy  hopes  and  opinions — nought  practical 
about  any  of  ’em.  Now  I’m  nothing  if  not  practical;  and  more  are 
you.  ’Tis  that  I’ve  felt  about  you  ever  since  you  was  wife-old.  But 
what  d’you  think  of  me?  People  have  an  idea  nobody  could  make  | 
much  cash  in  a  place  the  size  of  Lydford.  Let  ’em  think  so.  But 
I  tell  you,  Sarah  Jane,  that  ’tis  often  the  smallest  stream  holds  the 
biggest  trout.  And  I  tell  you  another  thing ;  I  love  you  with  all  my 
heart  and  soul.  There’s  nobody  like  you  in  the  world.  You’re  a 
rare  woman,  an’  pretty  as  a  picture  to  begin  with;  but  that  han’t 
all.  Y'ou’ve  got  what’s  more  than  good  looks,  and  wears  better, 
and  helps  a  busy  man  on  his  way.  You’d  not  hinder  a  husband, 
but  back  him  up  with  all  your  strength.  Never  was  a  body  with 
less  nonsense  about  her.  In  fact,  I’ve  been  almost  frightened  some¬ 
times,  to  think  how  awful  little  nonsense  there  is  about  your  nature 
— for  so  young  a  woman.  It  comes  of  living  up-along  wi’  nought  but 
natural  things  for  company.  There’s  no  lightness  nor  laughter  up  j 
there.”  ' 

He  stopped  for  breath ;  but  she  did  not  speak.  Then  he  proceeded. 

“  Not  that  I  blame  you  for  being  so  plain-spoken.  ’Tis  often  the 
best  way  of  all,  an’  saves  a  deal  of  precious  time.  And  time’s 
money.  You  only  want  a  little  more  experience  of  the  ways  of 
people,  to  shine  like  a  star  among  common  women,  who  sail  with  1 
the  wind  and  always  say  what  they  think  you’ll  best  like  to  hear. 
But  that’s  nought.  The  thing  I  want  to  say  is  that  I  love  you, 
Sarah  Jane,  and  there’s  nothing  in  life  I’d  like  better  than  to  make 
a  beautiful  home  for  you,  with  every  comfort  that  my  purse  can 
afford  in  it.  And  a  horse  you  certainly  shall  have;  an’  I’ll  teach 
you  how  to  ride  him.  You’re  a  thought  too  large  for  a  pony,  but  a 
good  upstanding  cob — and  a  pleasant  sight  ’t would  be.” 

“Nobody  could  say  fairer,  I’m  sure.” 

“  Then  will  you  have  me?  I’m  not  good  enough,  or  any¬ 
wheres  near  it.  Still,  as  men  go,  in  these  parts,  you  might  do 
worse — eh?  ” 

“A  lot  worse.  What  does  your  mother  think  about  it?” 

“  She  would  sooner  I  married  you  than  anybody — ‘  if  I  must 
marry  at  all.’  That  was  her  view.” 

“  Why  marry  at  all,  Jarratt  Weekes?  Ban’t  you  very  comfort¬ 
able  as  you  are?  ” 

“  Not  a  very  loverly  question,”  he  said,  somewhat  ruefully. 

“  I’m  afraid  you  don’t  care  much  about  me,  Sarah  Jane.” 

“  I  don’t  like  your  eyes,”  she  answered.  “  I  like  the  rest  of  you 
very  well.  And,  after  all’s  said,  you  can’t  help  ’em.” 

“There  ’tis!  ”  he  exclaimed,  half  in  admiration,  half  in  annoy¬ 
ance.  “  What  girl  on  God’s  earth  but  you  would  say  a  thing  like 
that  to  a  man  that’s  offering  marriage  to  her?  To  quarrel  with  my 
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yes  be  a  foolish  trick  all  the  same.  You  might  so  well  blame  my 
’lair,  or  my  ears,  or  my  hands.” 

“  Your  hand  is  a  fine,  strong-shaped  sort  of  hand.” 

“Take  it  then,”  he  cried,  “and  keep  it;  an’  give  me  yours. 
Let  me  run  my  life  for  you  evermore;  and  for  your  good  and  for 
your  betterment.  I’m  tired  of  running  it  for  myself.  I  never  knew 
how  empty  a  man’s  life  can  be — not  till  I  met  you;  and  there’s  the 
cottage,  crawled  over  with  honeysuckle,  and  the  swallows’  nests 
under  the  eaves,  and  the  lovely  orchard  and  all !  All  waiting  your 
oood  pleasure,  Sarah  Jane,  the  moment  that  old  woman  drops.” 

°  “  I  don’t  think  I  could  marry  you — such  a  lot  goes  to  it.  Still, 
I’ll  be  fair  to  you  and  take  a  bit  of  time  to  think  it  over.” 

“You’ve  got  two  strings  to  your  bow,  of  course — like  all  you 
pretty  women?  ” 

“No,  I  haven’t.  Yet — well,  there’s  a  man  I’ve  seen  a  few  times 
lately.  And  I  do  take  to  him  something  cruel.  There’s  that  about 
him  I’ve  never  felt  in  no  other  man.  Only,  so  far  as  I  know,  he 
don’t  care  a  button  for  me.  He  may  be  tokened,  come  to  think  of 
I  it.  I  never  heard  him  say  he  wasn’t.  I  never  thought  of  that!  ” 

I  She  sat  quite  absorbed  by  this  sudden  possibility,  while  Jarratt 
Weekes  stared  angrily  at  her. 

“You’ll  puzzle  me  to  my  dying  day,”  he  said.  “  If  any  other 
female  could  talk  such  things,  we’d  say  it  was  terrible  unmaidenly 
in  her;  but  you — naked  truth’s  indecent  in  most  mouths — it  seems 
1  natural  to  yours.  Not  that  I  like  you  the  better  for  it.” 

“  He’s  a  huge  man,  and  works  at  Ruddyford.  He’s  been  drawing 
peat  these  last  few  days,  and  I’ve  had  speech  with  him,  an’  gived 
him  cider  thrice.  To  see  him  drink  !  ’  ’ 

“  Damn  him  and  his  cider !  ”  said  Weekes,  irritably.  “  A  common 
labourer!  You  really  ought  to  pride  yourself  a  thought  higher, 
Sarah  Jane.  What  would  your  poor  mother  have  said?  ” 

“  She  done  exactly  the  same  herself.  And  a  prettier  woman  far 
than  me  when  she  was  young.  For  faither’s  often  told  me  so.  He’s 
raised  himself  since  he  was  married.  So  might  this  chap.  All  the 
same,  I  don’t  know  whether  he  gives  me  a  thought  when  I’m  out 
of  his  sight.” 

“I  think  of  nought  but  you — all  day  long.” 

“  And  widows’  houses,  and  a  few  other  things  !  Of  course  you  do. 
You  haven’t  got  up  in  the  world  by  wasting  your  time.” 

“Say  ‘yes,’  and  be  done  wdth  it,  Sarah.” 

"I’ll  leave  it  for  a  round  month,  then  I’ll  tell  you.” 

“You’ll  leave  it — just  to  see  what  this  hulking  lout  on  the  Moor 
may  do.” 

Yes.  But  he’s  not  a  lout.  I’m  certainly  not  going  to  take  you 
till  I  know  if  he  cares  for  me.  If  he  does.  I’ll  have  him,  for  he’s 
made  me  feel  very  queer — so  queer  that  it  can’t  be  anything  but 
love.  And  if  he  don’t  ax  inside  six  weeks.  I’ll  take  you.” 

You  re  the  sort  to  go  and  tell  him  to  ask  you,”  he  said,  bitterly. 
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“No,  no!  I  won’t  do  that.  I’m  a  very  modest  woman  really 
though  you  don’t  seem  to  think  so.  I’ll  not  run  after  him.”  '  j 
“  You’re  mad  to  dream  of  such  a  thing.”  > 

“  Very  likely ;  but  there  ’tis.  Now  us  had  better  go  back-along.  I  : 
promised  Mr.  Weekes  to  pour  out  tea  for  him  this  evening  afore  i 
I  went  home.”  ■ 

“I’ll  walk  back  with  you.” 

“  No  need.  Father’s  going  to  meet  me  on  the  old  tram-line. 
He’s  down  to  Lake  to-day.” 

They  returned  to  the  cottage  of  Philip  Weekes,  and  found  the 
company  assembled. 

There  were  present  a  very  old  man  with  a  long  white  beard,  called 
Valentine  Huggins.  As  happens  sometimes,  he  had  out-lived  his  | 
Christian  name,  and  an  appellation,  proper  to  youth,  seemed  so 
ridiculous  applied  to  a  veteran  of  fourscore  that  nobody  ever  called 
him  by  it  but  one  or  two  of  his  own  generation,  who  did  not  see  the  s 
humour.  Mr.  Huggins  was  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  Lydford,  and  ' 
could  count  numerous  grandchildren,  though  his  own  sons  and 
daughters  were  nearly  all  dead.  Adam  Churchward,  the  school¬ 
master,  and  his  daughter  Mary  completed  the  gathering.  He  was 
large,  hairless,  ponderous,  and  flatulent;  she  nearly  approached 
beauty,  but  her  mouth  was  thin,  and  her  voice  served  to  diminish 
the  pleasure  given  by  her  bright,  dark  face.  The  tone  of  it  sounded 
harsh  and  rough,  and  when  she  spoke  two  little  deep  lines  at  their 
comers  increased  the  asperity  of  her  lips. 

“  I  suppose  we  may  say,  in  the  words  of  the  harvest  hymn,  that  I 
^  all  is  safely  gathered  in,’  ”  remarked  Mr.  Churchward,  as  he  drank  j 
his  tea.  “  A  good  harvest,  the  work-folk  tell  me — or,  rather,  their 
children.”  He  lifted  his  protuberant,  short-sighted  and  rather  silly 
eyes  upward,  to  the  conventional  angle  of  piety. 

“  A  very  good  harvest,  I  believe,”  admitted  Philip,  “  and  good  all 
round — so  the  missis  brought  word  from  market  last  week.” 

“  I  trust  the  operations  of  sale  and  barter  have  been  also  all  that 
you  could  wish,”  added  Mr.  Churchward. 

“  Nothing  to  gmmble  at — very  good  markets,”  declared  Philip, 

“  though  my  partner  never  will  admit  it.  Still,  figures  speak,  and 
though  she  may  pretend  to  lose  her  temper,  I  always  know.  Her 
pretences  han’t  like  the  real  thing.” 

“  No  pretence  about  it  when  Aunt  Hepsy’s  in  a  right-down  tantara 
of  a  rage,”  said  Susan. 

“  An  unusual  name — a  Scriptural  name,”  remarked  the  school¬ 
master.  “  Has  the  significance  of  the  name  of  ‘  Hephzibah  ’  ever 
struck  your  mind,  neighbour?  It  means :  ‘  my  delight  is  in  her.’ " 

“  So  I’ve  been  told,”  answered  the  husband,  drily.  Indeed,  his 
tone  silenced  the  other,  and,  perceiving  that  he  had  apparently  struck 
a  wrong  note  of  suggestiveness,  Philip  made  haste  to  speak  again. 

“  Nobody  ever  had  a  more  suitable  name,  I’m  sure.  This  house 
wouldn’t  be  this  house  without  her.” 
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Jarratt  Weekes  and  Sarah  Jane  now  returned,  and  the  subject  was 
dropped  by  implicit  understanding. 

“I  hope  your  great  son,  William,  be  well,”  said  Sarah  to  the 

schoolmaster. 

“Very  well  indeed,  I  thank  you,”  he  answered.  “  I  could  wish 
he  had  a  little  of  his  parent’s  zeal  for  work,  but  he  lacks  it.” 

"Why  for  did  he  give  up  his  shop  work?  ”  she  asked. 

“To  be  honest,  it  was  rather  undignified.  For  my  son  to  fill  that 
position  was  not  quite  respectful  to  me.  He  insisted  upon  it,  but 
after  a  time,  as  I  expected,  found  the  duties  irksome.  I  was  not 
sorry  when  he  changed  his  mind  and  returned  to  his  painting.  ’  ’ 

“All  the  same,  he’s  eating  his  head  off  now,”  said  Mary  Church¬ 
ward. 

“I  shouldn’t  say  that,”  declared  William’s  father.  “He  helps 
me  with  the  elder  scholars.  I  have  little  doubt  that  some  outlet  for 
his  artistic  energies  may  soon  be  forthcoming.  He  has  even  an  idea 
of  going  abroad.” 

“Do  they  still  call  him  the  ‘  Infant  ’?  ”  asked  Mr.  Weekes. 
j  “I  believe  so.  How  time  flies  with  those  who  toil  as  we  do ! 
Tempus  fiigit,  I’m  sure.  It  seems  only  yesterday  that  he  was  really 
an  infant.  In  these  arms  the  physician  placed  him  some  hours 
after  his  birth,  with  the  remark  that  never  had  he  introduced  a  fatter 
boy  into  the  world.” 

“So  I’ve  heard  you  say,”  answered  the  huckster.  “  Give  Mary 
another  cup  of  tea,  please,  Sarah  Jane.” 

“Yes,”  continued  Mr.  Church w'^ard.  “At  first  I  had  reason  to 
believe  that  William  w’ould  develop  very  unusual  intellects.  His 
childhood  was  rich  in  evidences  of  a  precocious  mind.  But  it 
seemed,  in  the  race  between  brain  and  body,  that  after  a  struggle 
the  physical  being  out-distanced  the  mental  spirit.  If  I  am  be¬ 
coming  too  subtle,  stop  me.  But  you  may  have  observed  that  men 
above  six  feet  high  are  seldom  brilliantly  intelligent.” 

“I  know  a  chap  who  is,  however,”  said  Sarah  Jane.  “  A  young 
man  bigger  than  your  son,  Mr.  Churchward,  but  a  very  great  thinker 
in  his  way — so  my  father  says.” 

Mr.  Churchward  raised  his  eyebrows  incredulously,  and  at  the 
same  moment  bowed. 

“Bill’s  sharp  enough,  and  father  knows  it,”  said  Mary  Church¬ 
ward.  “He’s  horrid  lazy;  that’s  all  that’s  the  matter  with  him. 
If  he  had  to  work,  ’twould  be  a  very  good  thing  for  him.” 

“The  questions  that  child  used  to  ask  me!  ”  continued  Adam. 
“  Why,  I  believe  it  is  allowed  that  I  can  reply  to  most  people — am 
I  right,  Huggins?  ” 

“Never  yet  knowed  you  to  be  floored,”  replied  Mr.  Huggins,  in 
an  aged  treble.  “  There’s  the  guts  of  a  whole  libr’y  of  books  packed 
behind  your  gert  yellow  forehead,  schoolmaster.” 

“Thank  you,  Huggins,”  said  Mr.  Churchward,  with  dignity. 
Thank  you.  Truth  has  always  been  your  guiding  star  since  I  have 
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known  you,  and  though  your  words  are  homely,  they  come  from  the 
heart.  Pass  me  the  sally-lunns,  Susan,  and  I’ll  tell  you  a  good 
thing  Will  said  when  he  was  no  more  than  seven  years  old.” 

Mr.  Churchward  selected  a  cake,  nibbled  it,  then  waved  it. 

“  Stop  me  if  I  have  narrated  this  narrative  before.  I  was  giving 
the  child  a  lesson  in  divinity.  Indeed,  at  one  time  I  had  thoughts 
of  the  calling  for  him,  but  his  mind  took  another  turn.” 

”  He  don’t  believe  in  nothing  now — nothing  at  all,”  said  Mary, 

“  except  himself.” 

“  You  wrong  him  there.  He  is  a  Christian  at  heart,  if  I  am  any 
student  of  character.  But  as  a  child,  he  indulged  in  curious  doubts. 

‘  God  made  all  things,  I  suppose,  father?  ’  he  asked  me  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  I  speak  of.  ‘  Yes,  my  little  man.  He  did  indeed,’  I  answered. 
‘He  made  hell  then?’  he  asked.  ‘Surely,’  I  admitted. 

‘  Was  it  for  Mr.  Satan  and  his  friends,  so  that  they  should  all  be 
comfy  together?’  he  asked,  ‘No  doubt  that  they  should  be  to¬ 
gether;  but  far  from  “  comfy,”  ’  I  replied;  ‘  and  take  good  care, 
my  child,  that  it  shall  never  be  said  of  you  that  you  are  one  of 
those  friends.’  Now  is  not  that  a  remarkable  instance  of  juvenile 
penetration  ?  ’  ’ 

“  An’  very  good  answers  you  made  the  nipper,  I’m  sure,”  said 
Mr.  Weekes. 

Here  Jarratt  changed  the  subject  abruptly,  and  conversation 
ranged  over  matters  more  generally  interesting  than  the  school¬ 
master’s  son. 

‘‘  The  water  will  be  into  Lydford  come  June  next  or  a  little  later, 
they  tell  me,”  said  the  keeper  of  the  castle.  ‘‘  I  was  showing  the 
head  engineer  over  the  ruin  last  week — for  all  the  times  he’d  been 
here  he’d  never  seen  it — and  there’s  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  work 
will  be  done  by  next  spring.” 

‘‘Then  I  must  begin  to  think  of  our  preparations,”  answered 
Adam.  ‘‘  You  may  be  aware  that  I  am  responsible  for  the  idea 
that  something  of  an  exceptional  nature  shall  be  carried  out  to  mark 
the  arrival  of  the  water.  I  mentioned  it  to  the  vicar  tw'o  or  three 
months  ago,  and  he — well,  if  I  may  say  so,  he  show^ed  a  coldness.” 

‘‘  Always  is  cold  unless  he  thinks  of  a  thing  himself,”  said  Jarratt. 

‘‘  I’m  afraid  you  have  hit  off  his  character  in  a  nutshell.  How¬ 
ever,  I  am  not  to  be  shaken  where  I  think  the  good  of  Lydford  is 
concerned.  ‘It’s  a  year  too  soon  to  begin  thinking  of  it,’  said  the 
vicar  to  me;  but  I  explained  that  these  things  must  be  taken  in 
time  and  carefully  thought  out.  ‘  Do  it  yourself  then,  since  you’re 
so  set  upon  it,’  he  said.  ‘Then  you’ll  have  no  objection  to  my 
proceeding  in  the  matter,  your  reverence?’  I  asked,  ‘  for  I  should 
like  everything  ex  cathedra  and  in  order.’  ‘Oh,  do  what  you  like, 
only  don’t  let  it  be  anything  ridiculous,’  he  answered,  in  his  unkind, 
off-hand  style.  ‘I’m  not  the  man  to  bring  ridicule  on  Lydford  or 
myself,  I  believe,’  I  replied,  in  my  haughty  way.” 

“  Had  him  there,”  chuckled  Mr.  Huggins. 
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“  And  with  that  I  just  bowed  myself  out.” 

“  Us ’ll  do  it  without  troubling  him,  then,”  declared  Philip 
Weekes.  “  The  matter’s  very  safe  in  your  hands,  neighbour.” 

“  I  think  it  is.  Without  self-praise — a  thing  I  have  never  been 
accused  of — I  think  it  is.  My  own  idea  is  matured,  but  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  hear  that  a  better  one  is  forthcoming.” 

‘‘You  should  call  a  meeting  and  have  a  committee,”  suggested 
Jarratt. 

“  My  idea  was  to  have  the  committee  without  the  meeting.  For 
instance — we  here  assembled — why  can’t  we  elect  a  committee?” 

“  ’Twill  be  too  hole-and-corner,”  said  Jarratt. 

“  Not  at  all,  not  at  all !  This  is  neither  a  hole  nor  yet  a  corner, 
but  the  house  of  one  of  the  burgesses  of  Lydford.  We  represent 
various  interests.  I  stand  in  propria  persona  for  advancement  and 
intellectual  attainments,  and  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  such-like; 
Jarratt  Weekes  is  for  business  and  mercantile  pursuits  and  com¬ 
merce;  Mr.  Huggins — well,  he’s  the  oldest  inhabitant.  ’Twould  be 
a  very  right  and  proper  thing  to  have  him  on  the  committee.” 

“Should  like  nothing  better,  souls,”  declared  Mr.  Huggins. 
“Talk  I  won’t,  but  there  must  be  some  to  listen.” 

“We  ought  to  have  a  few  more — seven  or  eight  in  all,”  said  the 
younger  Weekes.  “  Then  we’ll  get  through  a  scheme  of  some  sort 
and  hear  what  you’ve  got  to  say,  schoolmaster.” 

“The  vicar  will  be  very  like  to  put  his  spoke  in  it  if  your  ideas 
don’t  meet  his  views,”  suggested  Philip,  and  Mr.  Churchward’s 
large  pendulous  cheeks  flushed  a  delicate  pink  at  the  idea. 

“  I’m  sorry  to  hear  you  say  that.  I  hope  you’re  wrong.  He  gave 
me  a  free  hand,  remember.” 

Presently  the  company  separated.  Mr.  Huggins  was  going  by 
Sarah  Jane’s  way,  and  he  walked  beside  her;  the  Churchwards  went 
to  evening  worship ;  J arratt  disappeared  with  his  own  anxious  heart ; 
and  Mr.  Weekes,  hiding  all  evidence  of  inward  thought,  harnessed 
his  pony  and  drove  off  to  Lydford,  to  meet  the  train  which  was 
bringing  his  wife  and  her  baskets  home  from  Plymouth. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  REPRIMAND. 

Now  Nature  thundered  the  hymn  of  the  autumnal  equinox ;  ancient 
trees  waved  their  last  before  it;  men  told  of  a  cloudburst,  at  mid¬ 
night,  over  the  central  Moor.  Every  river  roared  in  freshet;  the 
springs  overflowed  and  rolled  down  the  grassy  hills,  where,  in 
summer,  no  water  was;  cherry-coloured  torrents,  under  banks  of 
yellow  spume,  tumbled  into  the  valleys;  storm  followed  upon 
storm,  and  the  fall  of  the  year  came  in  no  peaceful  guise,  but  like 
a  ruthless  army.  Not  until  the  epact  did  peace  brood  again,  and 
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fiery  dawns,  pallid  noon  skies,  and  frosty  nights  gave  the  great  waste  I 
sleeping  into  the  hand  of  winter.  I  j 

Daniel  Brendon  settled  to  his  work,  and  personal  regrets  that  his  I  t 
position  should  be  so  unimportant  were  thrust  to  the  back  of  his  I  \ 
mind  for  the  present  by  a  greater  matter.  He  was  in  love  with  I 
Sarah  Jane  Friend,  and  knew  it.  To  him  fell  the  task  of  drawing  I 
peat  with  horse  and  cart  from  Amicombe  Hill,  and  his  journeys  I 
ofiered  not  a  few  opportunities  of  meeting  with  the  woman.  Once  I 
at  her  home,  once  in  the  peat  works,  he  spoke  with  her.  On  the  I 
latter  occasion  she  had  just  taken  her  father’s  dinner  to  him,  and  I 
after  Gregory  was  settled  with  the  contents  of  a  tin  can  and  a  little  I 
basket,  Sarah  proposed  to  Daniel  that  she  should  show  him  certain  I 
secret  places  in  this  ruin.  The  peat  works  had  been  her  playground  I 

as  a  child,  and  she  knew  every  hole  and  corner  of  them;  but  since  I 
silence  and  failure  had  made  the  place  a  home,  Sarah  chose  rather  I 
to  shun  it.  The  very  buildings  scowled,  where  they  huddled  together  I 
and  cringed  to  Time  to  spare  them.  She  noted  this,  and  felt  that  I 
the  place  was  mean  and  horrible,  but  with  Dan  beside  her,  ancient  I 
interests  wakened,  and  she  took  him  to  see  her  haunts.  I 

“  I  had  a  dear  little  cubby  hole  here,”  she  said,  and  showed  him  I 
a  great,  empty  drum,  from  which  one  side  had  fallen.  I 

“  This  used  to  be  filled  with  peat  and  be  set  spinning,  so  that  the  I 
stuff  should  get  broke  up  and  dried,”  she  explained;  ‘‘but  now  ’tis  I 
as  you  see.  I’ve  often  crept  in  there  and  gone  to  sleep  by  the  hour.  I 
’Tis  full  of  dried  heather.  An  old  man  that  used  to  work  with  I 
father  spread  it  for  me  five  years  ago.  He’s  dead,  but  the  heather’s  I 
there  yet.”  I 

There  was  ample  room  within  the  huge  drum  even  for  Brendon.  I 
They  sat  together  for  a  while,  and  ever  afterwards  in  his  thought  I 
the  place  was  consecrated  to  Sarah  Jane.  He  believed  that  she  I 
liked  him,  but  her  fearless  attitude  and  outspoken  methods  with  I 
men  and  women  made  him  distrustful.  So  weeks  passed,  and  he  I 
gradually  grew  to  know  her  better.  After  the  Sunday  at  Lydford  I 
he  went  in  fear  and  trembling,  but  she  said  nothing  about  the  I 

matter,  and  w'hen  he  asked  Mr.  Friend  behind  her  back  whether  I 

indeed  his  daughter  was  engaged,  the  peat-master  told  him  that  it  I 
was  not  so.  I 

‘‘  As  became  her  father,  I  axed  her,”  he  said,  ‘‘an’  in  her  usual  I 
style  she  told  me  all  about  it.  Jarratt  Weekes  offered  to  wed,  and  I 
set  out  his  high  prospects  in  a  very  gentlemanlike  manner;  but  she  I 
said  neither  ‘  yea  ’  nor  ‘  nay  ’  to  him.  I  axed  her  why  not,  seeing  I 
as  she’ve  a  great  gift  of  making  up  her  mind  most  time — more  I 

like  a  man  than  a  woman  in  that  respect.  But  she  said  for  once  I 

that  she  wasn’t  sure  of  herself.  She’ll  see  him  again  in  a  month  or  I 
so,  and  then  he’ll  have  his  answer.”  I 

‘‘  Thank  you,  I’m  sure;  it’s  very  impertinent  of  me  presuming  to  I 

ask,”  said  Daniel,  ‘‘  but,  to  be  plain  with  you,  Mr.  Weekes,  I’m  I 

terrible  interested.”  I 
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‘‘So  am  I,”  answered  the  father.  “  She’s  a  lovely  piece — even 
I  see  that.  But  it  han’t  a  case  where  a  parent  will  do  any  good. 
She’ll  take  her  own  line,  and  wmnt  none  to  help  her  decide.  If  she 
was  to  go,  I  don’t  think  I  should  bide  here.” 

“Would  you  tear  yourself  away  from  the  works?  ” 

“  Go  from  the  works !  Not  likely.  But  I  should  leave  Danna- 
goat  Cottage  and  live  up  there.” 

“Good  powers  !  You  wouldn’t  do  that?  ” 

“Why  for  not?  Ban’t  no  ghosts  there?  ” 

Daniel  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“Your  darter  won’t  let  you  do  it,”  he  said. 

With  a  full  mind,  the  labourer  pursued  his  days.  How  to  speak 
and  tell  her  that  he  loved  her  was  the  problem.  He  tried  to  fortify 
himself  by  reviewing  his  own  prospects,  but  they  lent  no  brightness 
at  this  moment.  He  had  fifty  pounds  saved,  and  was  getting  five- 
and-twenty  shillings  a  week — unusually  good  wages — but  the  au¬ 
thority  he  desired  seemed  no  nearer.  Strange  thoughts  passed 
through  his  brain,  and  he  referred  them  to  the  powers  in  which  he 
trusted. 

“What’s  God  up  to  with  me  now,  I  wonder?  ”  he  asked  himself. 
The  words  were  flippant,  but  the  spirit  in  which  he  conceived  them 
profoundly  reverent.  The  suspense  and  tension  of  the  time  made 
him  rather  poor  company  for  Agg,  Lethbridge,  and  the  widow'ed  Joe 
Tapson.  Indeed,  between  himself  and  the  last  there  had  risen  a 
cloud.  Brendon  was  dictatorial  in  matters  of  farm  procedure,  and 
by  force  of  character  won  imperceptibly  a  little  of  the  control  he 
wanted.  His  love  for  work  assisted  him ;  not  seldom  he  finished 
another’s  labour,  simply  because  he  enjoyed  the  task  and  knew’  that 
he  could  perform  it  better  than  his  companion.  Agg  and  Leth¬ 
bridge  were  easy  men,  and  Daniel’s  hunger  for  toil  caused  them  no 
anxiety.  They  let  him  assume  an  attitude  above  them,  and  often 
asked  him  for  help  and  advice;  but  Tapson,  on  the  other  hand, 
developed  a  very  jealous  spirit.  He  was  ignorant  and  exceedingly 
obstinate.  He  had  always  regarded  himself  as  second  in  command, 
under  Mr.  Prout,  and  to  find  this  modest  responsibility  swept 
from  him  became  a  source  of  great  annoyance.  Twice  he  ventured 
to  command  Daniel,  and  once  the  new  man  obeyed,  because  he 
approved  Tapson’s  idea;  but  on  the  second  occasion  he  happened 
to  be  in  a  bad  temper,  and  told  Joe  to  mind  his  own  business  and 
not  order  his  betters  about.  The  rebuff  rankled  in  the  elder’s  bosom, 
and  he  puzzled  long  what  course  to  pursue.  Agg  and  Lethbridge 
were  no  comfort  to  him.  Indeed,  both  laughed  at  the  widower’s 
concern. 

“You  silly  old  mumphead,”  said  the  genial  Walter  Agg;  “  what 
be  you  grizzling  at?  Any  man’s  welcome  to  order  me  about,  so  long 
as  he’ll  do  my  work  for  me.” 
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Lethbridge  grinned  approval.  He  was  a  stout,  flat-faced  man 
without  ambition. 

“  That’s  sound  sense,  an’  my  view  to  a  hair,”  he  declared.  “  The 
chap’s  got  strength  for  five  men — then  let  him  do  the  work,  since 
he’s  so  blessed  fond  of  it.  He’s  a  very  fine  man,  an’  my  master 
any  day  of  the  week,  though  he  don’t  get  much  better  money.  For 
my  part  I  think  he  ought  to,  and  I  told  him  so;  an’  he  was  so  blessed 
pleased  to  hear  me  say  it,  that  he  shifted  five  tons  of  muck,  which 
was  my  job,  while  I  looked  on,  like  a  gentleman,  till  master  come 
into  the  yard !  ” 

Agg  roared  with  laughter.  His  laugh  echoed  against  the  stone 
walls  of  the  farm,  and  Hilary  Woodrow  liked  to  hear  it. 

“Eight  you  are,  fatty!  Dan’s  a  very  good  sort,  and  long  may 
he  bide  here.” 

“  You  be  lazy  hounds,  and  not  worth  a  pin,  the  pair  of  you,” 
answered  the  little  man  with  the  goat’s  beard.  “  But  I’ll  not  stand 
none  of  his  high-handedness.  Next  time  I  orders  him  about  and 
he  pretends  he  don’t  hear.  I’ll  have  him  up  afore  Mr.  Woodrow.” 

“  More  fool  you,  Joe,”  replied  Agg. 

But  Mr.  Tapson’s  intention  was  not  fulfilled,  for  the  matter  took 
a  sensational  turn,  and  when  he  did  carry  his  tribulations  to  head¬ 
quarters,  they  were  of  a  colour  more  grave  than  even  he  expected. 

On  a  day  in  late  November  Tapson  was  leading  a  cart  piled  with 
giant  swedes  through  one  of  the  lowest  meadows  of  the  farm.  The 
mighty  roots  faded  from  white  to  purple,  and  drooping,  glaucous 
foliage  hung  about  their  crowns.  Following  the  cart,  or  strag¬ 
gling  behind  it  to  gnaw  the  turnips  as  he  scattered  them,  came 
fifty  breeding  ewes.  There  was  a  crisp  sound  of  fat  roots  being 
munched  by  the  sheep.  The  air  hung  heavy,  and  the  day  was  grey 
and  mild.  Looking  up,  the  labourer  saw  Daniel  Brendon  approach¬ 
ing. 

“  Now  for  it!  ”  thought  Mr.  Tapson,  and  his  lips  framed  an  order. 
“  I’ll  tell  the  man  to  go  and  fetch  me  a  fork  from  the  byre.” 

He  was  about  to  do  so,  when  Brendon  himself  shouted  from  a 
distance  of  fifty  yards,  and,  to  Tapson’s  amazement,  he  found 
himself  commanded. 

“  Get  down  out  of  thic  cart  an’  lend  a  hand  here,  Joe.  I  want 
’e !  ” 

Every  line  of  the  widower’s  brown  face  wrinkled  into  wrath.  Hig 
very  beard  bristled.  He  growled  to  himself,  and  his  solitary  eye 
blazed. 

“You  want  me,  do  ’e?”  he  shouted.  “You’ll  be  ordering  up 
the  Queen  of  England  next,  I  suppose?” 

“  Don’t  be  a  fool,  and  come  here,  quick.” 

Mr.  Tapson  permitted  himself  a  vulgar  gesture.  Then,  chatter¬ 
ing  and  snorting  like  an  angry  monkey,  he  continued  to  throw  swedes 
upon  the  meadow.  Brendon  hesitated  and  approached.  As  he  did 
so  the  widower  remembered  his  own  intention. 
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“  You  go  and  get  me  a  fork  from  the  byre;  that’s  what  I  tell  you 
to  do— so  now  then!  ”  he  said,  as  Daniel  arrived. 

It  happened  that  the  big  man  was  not  in  a  good  temper.  Private 
anxieties  fretted  him  exceedingly.  His  way  was  obscure.  He  had 
prayed  to  be  shown  a  right  course  with  respect  to  Sarah  Jane,  yet 
there  dawned  no  definite  idea.  He  loved  her  furiously,  and  half 
suspected  that  she  liked  him,  but  the  miserable  uncertainty  and 
suspense  of  the  time  weighed  upon  him,  so  that  his  neighbours  shook 
their  heads  behind  his  back  and  deplored  his  harshness. 

“Be  you  going  to  do  my  bidding,  or  han’t  you,  Joe  Tapson?” 
inquired  Daniel. 

“Not  me,  you  overbearing  peacock!  Who  be  you,  I  should  like 
to  know,  to  tell  me  I’m  to  stir  foot?  Prout’s  the  only  man  above 
me  on  this  farm.” 

Brendon  considered.  He  was  about  to  express  regret  that  he  had 
hurt  Mr.  Tapson ’s  feelings,  but  Joe  spoke  again,  and  the  listener 
changed  his  mind. 

“  You’m  a  gert  bully,  like  all  you  over-growed  men.  Good  God 
A’mighty !  because  I  had  bad  luck  with  my  wife,  and  was  very  down¬ 
trodden  in  my  youth,  and  lost  an  eye  among  other  misfortunes,  be 
that  any  reason  why  the  first  bull  of  Bashan  as  comes  along  should 
order  me  about  as  if  I  was  the  dirt  under  his  feet  ?  Never  was  such 
a  thing  heard  of!  You’m  here  to  work,  I  believe,  not  to  talk  an’ 
give  yourself  silly  airs.” 

“If  that’s  your  opinion  us  had  best  go  to  master,”  said  Daniel. 

“  This  instant  moment,  and  the  sooner  the  better!  ”  answered  the 
other. 

He  took  his  horse  and  cart  to  the  gate,  hitched  the  reins  there, 
and  walked  beside  Brendon  into  the  farmyard.  Neither  spoke  until 
it  happened  that  Hilary  Woodrow  met  them.  He  was  just  going  out 
riding,  and  Agg  stood  by  with  a  handsome  brown  mare. 

Daniel  and  Joe  both  began  to  speak  together.  Then  the  master 
of  Ruddyford  silenced  them,  sent  Agg  out  of  earshot,  and  bade  Joe 
tell  his  tale. 

“  Tis  which  he  should  betwixt  me  and  this  man  here,”  began  the 
elder.  ‘‘  Be  he  to  order  me  about,  like  a  lost  dog,  or  be  I  set  in 
authority  over  him?  That’s  all  I  want  to  know,  your  honour.  Agg 
and  Lethbridge  do  let  him  do  it,  but  I  won’t;  I’ll  defy  him  to  his 
face— a  wise  man,  up  home  sixty  year  old,  like  me !  ’Tis  a  disgrace 
to  nature  as  I  should  go  under  him — as  have  forgot  more  than  this 
here  man  ever  knowed,  for  all  his  vainglorious  opinions !  ” 

Woodrow  nodded. 

“  That’ll  do  for  you,  Joe.  Now  go  about  your  business.  I’ll 
speak  to  Brendon.” 


Tapson  touched  his  forehead  and  withdrew  reluctantly.  He  had 
hoped  to  hear  his  enemy  roughly  handled ;  he  had  trusted  to  gather 
from  his  master’s  lips  a  word  or  two  that  might  be  remembered  and 
used  with  effect  on  some  future  occasion.  But  it  was  not  to  be. 
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He  returned  to  the  swedes,  and  only  learnt  the  issue  some  hours 
afterwards  from  Daniel  himself. 

Unluckily  for  Brendon,  Woodrow  also  was  not  in  a  pleasant  mood 
this  morning.  He  suffered  from  general  debility,  for  which  there 
was  no  particular  cause,  and  to-day  rheumatism  had  returned,  and 
was  giving  him  some  pain  in  the  chest  and  shoulders.  He  rode  now 
to  see  his  medical  man,  and  felt  in  no  mood  for  large  sympathy  or 
patience. 

“A  few  words  will  meet  this  matter,”  he  said.  ”  When  you 
came  here  I  told  you  that  the  sheep-dogs  would  be  expected  to  obey 
you,  and  nobody  else.” 

”  Can’t  we  ax  each  other  to - ?  ” 

”  Be  silent  till  I  have  spoken.  You’re  too  fond  of  raising  your 
voice  and  pointing  your  hand.  Do  your  work  with  less  noise.  In 
this  farm  Front’s  head  man,  and  Tapson  comes  under  him.  With 
sane  people  there’s  no  question  of  authority  at  all.  All  work 
together  for  the  good  of  the  place,  and  all  are  well  paid  for  their 
trouble.  But,  since  you  seem  so  anxious  to  command,  let  me  tell  | 
you  that  I  won’t  have  it.  You’re  the  last  to  come,  and  you’re  the  ' 
least  among  us.  You  do  your  work  well  enough,  and  I’ve  no  per¬ 
sonal  fault  to  find;  nor  yet  has  Front;  but  if  you’re  going  to  be  too 
big  for  your  shoes,  the  quicker  we  part  the  better  for  both  of  us.” 

Brendon  grew  hot;  then  Sarah  Jane  filled  his  mind,  and  he  | 
cooled  again.  He  made  a  mighty  effort  and  controlled  his  temper.  I 
He  was  not  cowed,  but  spoke  civilly  and  temperately.  W^oodrow  i 
himself  had  kept  perfectly  cool,  and  his  example  helped  the  labourer. 

”  Thank  you,  sir,”  said  Dan.  “  I  see  quite  clear  now.  I  should 
be  very  sorry  indeed  to  leave  you,  and  I’m  very  wishful  to  please 
you.  You  shan’t  have  nothing  to  grumble  at  again.” 

“  That’s  a  good  fellow.  Don’t  think  I’m  blind,  or  so  wrapt  up 
in  my  affairs  that  I  don’t  watch  what’s  doing.  You  hear  Tapson 
say  all  sorts  of  things  about  me,  for  he’s  not  very  fond  of  me,  though 
he  pretends  to  be.  But  trust  Frout  before  the  others.  He  knows 
me.  I’m  not  a  godless  man,  and  all  the  rest  of  that  rot.  Only  I 
mind  my  own  business,  and  don’t  wear  my  heart  on  my  sleeve.  I’m 
ill  to-day,  or  perhaps  I  should  not  have  spoken  so  sharply.  Still,  I 
take  back  nothing.  Now  tell  Agg  to  bring  my  horse  to  the  upping- 
stock.  Lord  knows  how  I  shall  mount,  for  my  shoulders  are  one 
ache.  ” 

”  I’ll  help  you,  please,”  said  Daniel;  and  a  moment  later  he 
assisted  Hilary  Woodrow  into  the  saddle.  The  farmer  thanked  him, 
groaned,  then  walked  his  horse  quietly  away. 

Agg  looked  after  his  master. 

”  Was  he  short  with  ’e?  Us  have  to  keep  our  weather  eyes  lifting 
when  he’s  sick.” 

“Not  at  all,”  answered  Brendon.  “  He  only  told  me  a  thing  or 
two  I’d  forgotten.” 


“  Ban’t  much  you  forget,  I  reckon,”  answered  the  red  man. 
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Then  he  went  his  way,  and  Brendon  returned  to  his  work  and  his 

reflections. 

He  felt  no  anger  at  this  reprimand.  He  was  surprised  with  him¬ 
self  to  find  how  placid  he  remained  under  it.  But  he  knew  the 
reason.  His  subordinate  position  was  as  nothing  weighed  against 
the  possibility  of  leaving  Sarah  Jane.  He  quickly  came  to  a  con¬ 
clusion  with  himself,  and  determined,  at  any  cost  of  disappoint¬ 
ment,  to  speak  to  her  and  ask  her  to  marry  him.  If  she  refused,  he 
would  quit  Buddy  ford;  if  she  accepted  him,  he  would  stay  there 
—for  the  present.  His  mind  became  much  quieted  upon  this  de¬ 
cision,  and  he  found  leisure  to  reflect  concerning  his  master.  Wood- 
row  had  been  curiously  communicative  at  the  recent  interview,  and 
his  confession  concerning  himself  interested  his  man.  From  Daniel’s 
point  of  view  the  farmer’s  life  was  godless,  for  he  never  obeyed  any 
outward  regulations,  and  openly  declared  himself  of  no  Christian 
persuasion.  Yet  his  days  were  well  ordered,  and  he  neither  openly 
erred  nor  offended  anybody.  Brendon  wondered  upon  what  founda¬ 
tion  Mr.  Woodrow  based  his  scheme  of  conduct,  and  whither  he 
looked  for  help  and  counsel.  That  man  can  trust  reason  to  sustain  his 
footsteps  he  knew  not ;  and,  indeed,  at  that  date,  to  find  one  of  Wood¬ 
row’s  education  and  breeding,  strongly  sceptical  of  mind,  was  a 
phenomenon.  Such,  however,  had  been  his  bent,  and,  like  many 
others  who  turn  strongly  by  instinct  from  all  dogmas,  the  farmer 
yet  found  ethics  an  attractive  subject,  and  sharpened  his  intellect 
daily  with  such  books  as  upheld  reason  against  faith.  He  was 
self-conscious  concerning  his  unorthodox  opinions,  but  secretly  felt 
proud  of  them.  Fifty  years  ago,  to  be  agnostic  was  to  be  without 
the  pale.  None  trusted  Woodrow,  and  religious-minded  people 
resented  his  existence.  The  local  clergymen  would  not  know 
him.  Perhaps  only  one  man,  John  Prout,  stood  stoutly  for  him  in 
the  face  of  all  people,  and  declared  that  he  could  do  no  wrong. 

That  night  Brendon  smoked  his  pipe  in  a  cart-shed  and  spoke 
to  iMr.  Tapson. 

“I’m  sorry  I  ordered  you  to  come  to  me,  Joe,”  he  said,  “  and 
I’m  sorrier  still  that  I  didn’t  get  the  fork  when  you  told  me  to  do 
it.  Master’s  made  all  clear  to  me.  Prout’s  head  man  and  you’m 
secord  head  man — so  there  it  stands;  and  you  shan’t  have  no  call  to 
find  fault  again.” 

“Enough  said,”  answered  the  other.  “  Us  must  all  stand  up  for 
ourselves  in  this  world,  Brendon,  because  there’s  nobody  else  to  do 
it.  Therefore  I  up  and  spoke.  But  I’m  very  desirous  to  be  friends, 
and  I  know  your  good  parts.” 

“  So  be  it  then,”  answered  Daniel. 


(To  he  continued.) 
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